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THE EDITOB TO THE ÄBATEE. 

The theologioal and poUtical Treatise (TractatuB Theo- 
logico-politicas) of Benedict de Spinoza, now presented to ■ 
the EaglisH reader, is the most generally intereating of the 
works o£ tliia celebrated writer, — celebrated, we aa,y, for there 
18 no one of sny coltnre who haa not heard of Spinoza, though 
it must be owned that few knov more of the man tlian bis 
name. Spinoza, nevertbelesfi, set bis mark upon tbe cbart 
of human progrese, and no bistory of Fhiloeophy would be 
oomplcte that did not devote a chapter to the conaideration 
of bia m|tapbysical riewe and conclusions. The vulgär, hov- 
ever, and thetr ministers the theologians, have hitherto been 
the grand arbiters in matters touching the myateries of God, 
the Soul, and tbe religious and moral natare of man, and Spi- 
noza, opposed to theologians and fiUed with contempt for the 
vulgär, having no reverence for mere antiquity and no respect 
for prescription, daring moreover to think independently, 
and, above all, daring to give ntt«raDce to bis thoughts, bas 
still been denounced as a dangerons person, called atbeist 
aa matter of course, bis writinga proacribed, and bis really 
spotless name and fame vilified and put to the ban. In the 



Gxegetical aji4V'"*"Cal Troatise Trhicli foUows we are at no 
loas to Jischyijr' the grounds of all tbe theological hate tliat 
haa^so long clung to tho name of Spinoza. Purely pliiloso- 
fiJSjflal'a^d speculativG writinga ecarcely attract the notico of 
_ 'tiii'inaiiy, and only afford matter of discussion to pliilosophers 
* and leamed persons, wliose interests ncver differ from those 
of the body politic at large ; but critical inquiriea, in whatevcr 
spirit conceived, almoat neceasarily jar with the opiuiona and 
prejudicGS of mdividuala, and porcliance are found in Opposi- 
tion to the interests of large and influeutial claases of society, 
who forthwith band themselvea together and dcclare war to 
the death agaiust the inr[uircr. So has it fiired with Spinoza. 
Brought into intimate contact, as a mcre youth, witli the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the Talmud, and the cxogetieal writinga 
of the Jewish Rabbins, — particnlaily, as it would aeem, with 
the Morö Nebouchiio, or Pcrplexed one's GKiide of the cele- 
brated Eabbi Moaes Maimouidea of Cordovn, and little satis- 
fied with the accreditcd and orthodox modo of getting over 
the many difficultioa encoimtered in the Old Teatament, 
Spinoza was led by natural toste to exaraine the ancient re- 
corda of the foith of hia forcfathera for hiniaelf, and bringing 
to the task great abilitics, ahnndant leaniing, entire freedom 
from prejtidice, and a fearlesa spirit, he gradually arrived at 
conclmiona little in accordance with thoso generally enter- 
tained. The resulta of hia inquiriea ho embodied in tbc work 
now given in an English dreaa, the purpose of which, besides 
the critical and exegetical element, b to ahow that ^]ie freeat 
discuaaion, both of religious and political principles, is not 
only consiateat with true piety and the safety of the State, 
but cannot be forbidden witbout detriment and danger to 
both.' 

It is not Burprising that the appearance of thia remark- 
able work ahould imraediately havo produced a groat Sensa- 
tion in the theological world, nor that it ahould havo been 
regardod as a moat serious aseault againat the accredited 
systemB of roligioua prescription and belief of Christendom. 
• For the orisimil title ia eitenso vid« p. lü. 
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Yet was this, or Buch another book^ almost a necessity of the 
advancing European enlightenment. It ia, in fact, but the 
first-fruits in religious criticism of that spirit of discussion 
whioh had been evoked by the Reformation — or rather of 
that spirit of free inquiry of which the Keformatio)! itself 
was the expression. When the shackles of tradition had been 
cast off, when the prison of unreasoning Submission to irre- 
sponsible authority had been broken, and the Bible, as the 
sole record of the religious System of Christendom, had been 
made accessible to all in the vulgär tongue, the first grand 
Step in the wonderful lustory of European progress may be 
Said to have been taken. But it was the first step only, for 
the same spirit of inquiry, the ofiEspring of doubt, which in 
questioning the Old had led on to the Netc, assailed the new 
in its tum, and by and by began to ask if what had been 
been won were indeed the End and the All f The Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus of Benedict de Spinoza was the philoso- 
phical answer to this question, though the work is to be re* 
garded as the result of the writer's own meditations and 
inquiries, rather than the embodiment of any peculiar scepti- 
cal or critical temper rife in his time. With the Reforma- 
tion, indeed, the world had but transferred its aUegiance 
from one System of dogmatic theology to another ; and though 
it was no longer necessary to swear fealty to the Church of 
Rome, and the individual had come to be reckoned for some- 
thing in the scheme of Christian polity, it was still almost 
as dangerous to indulge in what each succeeding age never 
fails to designate as heterodox opinions, and to take nobler 
views of God^s providence, as it had been in the time of So- 
crates, of One much greater than Socrates, of the long array 
of Christian m&rtyrs, and of all the persecuted for religious 
opinion's sake to the present hour. Belonging essentially 
to the epoch of its publication, then, the remarkable work of 
Spinoza, nevertheless, did not see the light without heralds 
of its Coming ; nor were the minds of scholars and philoso- 
phers altogether imprepared for it« appearance, though the 

newness of the views it proclaimed, and of the information 

1 ♦ 
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it imparted, aeems to havc takon somcwliat aback even the 
most advauced of tlicse. Copemicua and Gijileo, however, 
had already come into open colHsioii witli the Uteral text of 
Scripture and thc dicta of dogmatid theology in tho field of 
physictJ Bciencc, and Bacon und Deacartea had Buccessfully 
aaserted man'a right to freedom of opinion in the domain of 
philosophy. Spinoza's ivork, consequently, howcver ül re- 
ceived hy professed theologians, appears to have met with 
countenance enough in the world of science and letters. Co- 
pemicua, Luthor, Galileo, Bacon, DescarteB, Loibnitz, and, 
though last not least, Spinoza, — these are f he mighty names to 
whoni we owe the intellcctual freedom we now enjoy; Spinoza 
not least in the illustrioua roll, we eay, for — though in airear aa 
regards political principlea of our own great writers and 
actors of the timc of the firat Charles, — as true original of tho 
school of biblical critieism, he continuea to influonce the re- 
ligiouB opiniona of Europe in a greater dogree, perhapa, than 
wiy other mau of modern timea. 

In theae our own daya of freer indiWdual thought and of 
greator goneral enlightenment, when authority and prescrip- 
tiou in matters of faith no less than in subjccts of science are 
ignored by thc truly educatcd in all classes of society, an 
English Version of the Tractatus of Spinoza appears to be a 
vant that ought to be supplied. In this favoured land we 
havc long attainod to a aoliitary conviction of the luunixed 
advantagea that aocruo from the open discuasion of political 
and social questions ; but in regard to aubjecta of Faith and 
Iteligion, it must be confessed that public opinion is less 
advanced ; the many atill fear to meddle hcro, and from the 
pulpit wo aro anxiously cautioned againat too curioua inquiry 
and bidden to bolievo, Nevertheless, and in spite of all dia- 
suasion to tho conlrary, mankind will inquire ; and of lato 
there are nnmistakeablo signs of groater froedom, and of 
Bome progress in the eonsidcration of tho subjcct of subjects — 
the Relation» of man to Iiis Creator. A ray of tho light that 
l'liaa long illumincd tho acholara of Öcmiany and liie North 
whaa ot length broken in npon thc atagiiaut theological ntmo- 
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sphere of England^ and though it has so dazzled our accredited 
spiritxial Chiefs that they now appear disposed to tum their 
backs upon the brightness, at the risk even of being left 
beliind by the science and common intelligence of the country, 
they will Icam t<rt)ear it by and by. For England cannot 
remain in arrear of the rest of the world in her speculative 
theology, any more than she dare lag in science and the 
mechanical arts. With the happy Constitution of her people 
she ought rather to lead here^ as she has already led in all 
that ministers to the material well-being of man, and that 
characterizes true civilization — respect for law, regard for 
the rights of others, and the assertion of civil and religious 
liberty. BeUgion is indeed an etemal entity in human 
nature, and outcries against the freest discussion of its Cle- 
ments, and against inquiry into the worth and authenticity 
of the ancient records of the Systems that have «obtained 
among the earliest of the poUcied races of men, have no 
meaning in fact but this, — ^that present professors incline to 
be left alone in their faith, whatever it may chance to be. 
But as surely as there has been an Old Covenant and a New 
so surely will there be another and another newer still, each 
more than the last in harmony with the knowledge and the/* 
aspirations of eyer-advancing humanity. The terrible Je- 
hovah of the Pentateuch, who exacted as a bumt-offering for 
himself every male that opened the womb, whether of man or 
beast, and whose altar reeked duly moming and evenlng 
with the blood of yictims, gave place to the milder concep- 
tion of subsequent ages, who '^ deUghted not in the blood of 
buUocks or of rams,** who " required not from his people their 
first-bom for their transgression, the fruit of their body for 
their sin,'* but only asked of his wotshippers that " they should 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with their God/' 
The whole of the exdusiye sensuous and blöod-stained ritual 
of the ancient Hebrew people had therefore yielded .to the 
more humane and spiritual yiews of the later prophets ; and 
they in their tum, all in preparing the way for his Coming, 
veiled their heads and sank into the shäde when the culmi- 
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naling point in the religious liistory of humanity was at- 
tained, aiid Jesus the son of Joscpli appeared upon earth, 
Our grand Exemplar and Teacher, liowever, left not bis 
doctrme to the world in a coraprehonsivo and abaolut«]y au- 
thentic form, dictated by himself, and ivith the atamp of hia 
authority upon it ; or if he did, the record haa perished in the 
lapse of nges. TTin views, hia precopts, have to he gatherod 
from imperfect narrativcs put together long after the eveuta 
which they recite had occurred, by men who often plainly give 
their own colouring to tho niatters recorded, and who seein afc 
timea not well to have underatood their Teacher, Christ, in 
fact, scattered hia sayinga among curious or careles3 midti- 
tudes. Hia precepta often feil upon eara that did not know 
thoir meaning. Hence the early disaideace in the world'a 
estimate of the eutire scope of the Christian doctrine, and the 
differenoea in tho apecific ideas that began to obtaiu, soon 
after the doath of Christ. This givea ua the aasurance that 
his simple moral doctrine speedily waned from ita pristine 
brightness, and becaine mixed und contaminated with the 
ritcs and notiona of the Pagan ayatems with which it 
neeessarily came into such intimato contact. Jlany of these 
ideas and ritea indced belonged lo the Jews, in common with 
the whole of the policiod natioua of antiquity, and were there- 
fore familiär to the earlier Christians as childi'en of Hebrew 
parente. One of the moat widoly apread of all the religioua 
id«aa of antiquity was that of propitiation by sacrißco. An 
animal — well if it were not a human bcing I — was slaughter- 
ed lipon the altar of tho divinity addreased, and in ita death 
waa held to propitiate the Deity and to espiate tho eins of 
the people. Chiistianity ought to have escaped this barbarous 
idea, and doubtless waa at firat entirely free from it, though 
this cortainly did not continue for auy length of time. The 
deliverer whom the Jewa had anticipated in their misfor- 
tuDCB was beyond all quostion a temporal leader or ruler. 
Jerusalem was to become the centre of the empire of the 
World, and all tho nationa of tho carth wcro there ,to bow 
down before Jehovah, and to sorvo the choson poople led by 
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his anointed. But this new law-giver and victorlous leader 
failing to appear about tho time anticipated, the Chrifitian 
sect of the Jews by and by came to the conclosion that it 
could not have been a deliverer with an arm of flesh who had 
been promised by the prophets. They conceived the nobler 
idea that it was a spiritnal deliverer, one who should set 
them whoUy free from the bondage of the ceremonial law, 
now become well-nigh intolerable ; and this grand deliverer 
a certain number of his countrymen satisfied themselves 
anon that they recognized in Jesus, who had emphatically 
deelared his kingdom not to be of this world. Like all 
religions reformers, Christ was necessarily obnozious to the 
priesthood of his day, and was, as the New Testament writers 
teil US, put to death as a blasphemer and subverter of the 
law of Moses. Long afterwards — ^when several generations 
had passed away, and this sad, though natural, conclusion of 
the religious Beformer's career was growing dim in the dis- 
tance, Üie old Hebrew and Pagan elements began to bear 
fruit. The pure heart which Christ had proclaimed, the 
holy lifo he had inculcated, were not held sufficient to make 
man acceptable to God. The Deity must be propitiated in 
some more sensible and striking way ; and as the victim in 
the olden time was chosen without spot or blemish, and 
Christ, the pure, the holy, had died in the assertion of his 
ennobling principles, what sacrifice so fit as the neblest form 
which humanity had yet assumed upon earth, even Christ 
himself P Christ therefore was held the sacrifice : he died, and 
in his deo^th was an ofiering to ofiended Deity for the sins of 
the people. Hence the doctrine of the Atonement ; and, as 
a corollary to this, in conformity with imiform and invariable 
ciistom, the Communion. Waxing in their reverence and 
admiration as time went on and their numbers increased, 
and virtually without other guido than blind feeling and 
a wonderful tale handed down from sire to son, the fol- 
lowers of Christ next assumed him to have been not a 
man, but God. The old heathen gods had often appeared 
on earth in human shape — Bacchus^ Hercules, &c., — as 
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instnictors and benefactors of mankiad ; wty ehonld not 
Christ have beeu an incamation of Deity also ? Hc must 
havo been moro tban man ; Le was man and he was God ; 
he was not spiritually or figuratively, but actuaUy, iios 
Qfov, Son of God, wbence tlie furtber corruptions derived 
from PagaoiHm of the miraculous conception and the virghi 
mother, with a birth at tho winter solatico aud a tnumph 
OTer death aud decay at the vemal oquinox. Tu ehoi't, aa 
the life and doctrines of the Last and Greateat of the Pro- 
phets in tbe courso of auccesaive generationa becamo more 
and more raiaunderstood, and more and more mixed up with 
Pagan and superstitious idcas, he carae at length to differ 
little in the popidar apprehension frora the Nature-god oi 
the heathen world. "Well and truly has it been aaid by the 
great writer whose losa we had reaaon so lately to deplorc, 
that *' Christianity conqueted Paganism, bnt Paganism in- 
fected Christianity ; the ritea of tho Pantheon passed into her 
worship, and the subtletioa of the Academy into her croed," 
— & sentenco füll of meaning to him whoae eyea are unaealed, 
but without siguificancc to tlie untutored sight. In what 
pracedes will he found the key to Macaulay's pregnant words. 
It ia time that superstitious notions and Pagnn contamin- 
ationa were discarded from tho grand ideal of religion, as it 
waa undonbtedly conceived by the Author of Christianity, 
and that mankind cscaped from tbe labyrinth of unreason in 
whicb they are still soen wandering led by the untutored re- 
ligious eentimenta. The religious scntimenta, it shoiild never 
be forgotten, are in themselves blind,- they retiuire enlightcn- 
ment by the intellectual faculties, direction by the moral 
powere, hefore their proniptings can condiice to good. They 
were doubtlosa intended by a bcneficent Creator for the hap- 
pincss and ennobloment of mankind ; but what misery has 
been endured, what crimes have been committed, undor their 
influence and sanctioned by their award ! Intelligence and its 
ofFspring, Science, must interveno at length, and appealing 
to the ever-extant Revelation which God makes of himself 
in the mlnd he has fumisbed us withol, and in the uuiverso 
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around us whlch we are priyileged to scan, reassert the 
Absolute Eeligion that was taught by Christ^ and that 
does not diiSer from the Beligion which reason and nature at 
one, declare alone to be true. Another of those great re- 
ligious waves that roll over the world from time to time 
woiild seem to have been long gathering in Europe^ and is 
certainly compact on this oceasion of no new superstition, but 
rises ander the influence of science, of general enlightenment, 
and ofthat refinement in manners wherein true civiKzation so 
essentially consists. Keligions philosophers of what are called 
heterodox opinions — and of such men the educated world is 
füll — are no enemies to Beligion in itself^ and to establish- 
ments for the instruction of mankind in their religious and 
moral duties. On the contrary> they regard these as means 
'to an end designed by God, and as essential Clements in the 
social fabric ; they are only hostile to what to them^ seems 
unreasonable add objectionable in the matters taught ; they 
would amendj improve, not pull down or destroy. In the 
System of the Church of England rightly used, in especial, 
they see perhaps the most admirable instrument ever imagin- 
ed for the general improvement of mankind. With their 
pastors at their head, the various parochial communities of 
worshippers in England constitute the Church. In the 
parish all have a voice in the administration of their local 
afiairs^ as in the estates of the realm in Parliament assembled 
the best men among them have a voice through their repre- 
sentatives in the settlement of the articles of their creed and 
the ritual of their worship. The parochial System in which 
the Church is so principal a part is the true cradle of our 
English liberties. The pastor himself, as we now meet him, 
at once the gentleman aüd the scholar — the man of good 
breeding and liberal acquirement, the equal of the highest 
in the social scale, the friend, the adviser, and 'the comforter 
of the lowest^ and more than all perhaps in its humanizing 
influencesi as Head of the Family — as husband and father — 
he is at once the centre and the ensample of the civic and 
domestic virtues, duties, and affections — the very core of all 
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that most endears man to tho world, and the world in ita 
greenneaa and lovoUiiesa to maukiiid. Eugland tod need be- 
warb how in 8u£fering a narrow tbeology to be forced upou Ler 
ßho iiidiflposea her best intellecta and higbeat moral naturcs 
from seolting admissioii into her ministry ; nien wbo cannot 
get tbebotter of doubtaaud difficuUies by "taking a curacy ;" " 
nor, by liiglier preferiuenta, i.e. by richer bnbea, be kcpt from 
apostatizing to tbe effete and supersensuoua Cliurch of Home.t 
Credulity and myatery bave loat their hold upon the educatod 
mind of tbe 19th contury, and he who haa raade any pro- 
greaa in reasonaWe, aa' dietingniahed from dogmatic, religion 
finda no aatiBfuction for the aapirations of hia apirit towords 
the Infinite in rltual observance, in parrot-like iteration of 
set formiUic, and in a mondacious proatration of hia moral 
aenae aud understauding in terms tbat make Qod a tyrant 
and man a alave. If mattera are unbappily pushed to 
extremity by tbe narrow- minded among her overaeera 
((Ttta-Koiroi) there muat nceda ocour a rent in the fair fabric 
of the Engliah Church ; but tho secesaion here, sbotild it come 
to paaa, will not bave the efEect of that wbich took place ao 
lately inaneighbouring country, — to rivettbe fettera of Buper- 
atition more firmly than ever on the aouL In our Father'a 
house are many mansiona ; Ln the Constitution of the human 
mind there ia endleas variety ; but all, with the most diverse 
-apeculativG riewa, may meet on .the common ground of 
rcaaon, justice, and charity. God tbo creator, ordering, 
ruling, from eteriüt;/, by lawa harmonious and unchangiug ; 
CuBisr Coming into the world in timc, the example and the 
t«acher of mankind ; love of God, which meana obedieuce to 
hia eternal decreea on the one hand, and WEioHBoruLY love, 
whiob meana doing aa we would be dono by on the otber ; to 
which let us add a Seaee of Accountability for deeda dono here, 
and the Mope of Imiiiorialili/ hereafter — and wo have the 

* Vi^Lifeof De Aniold, 

t Vido Report of a parley bctwecn a CErtain Bisliop und tlie lato rriooe 
Albert, in tho Xcamintr Seiispapa ot Dec. 21it, ISGl. 
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essential elements of a traly Oatholio faith.* Speoulatiye 
opinions have little influence on aotiou^ beliefs have still 
loBs. Some of the best and most gifted men the world has 
ever seen have had a very small measure of beUevingness in 
their nature^ yet have they lived beloved by their friends, 
and have often made mankind their debtors to the end of 
time by the noble works they have left behind them. And^ 
again, it is notorious that the zealons and perfeotly sincere 
Professor — to say nothing of crimes of far deeper dye perpe- 
trated by the fanatio — ^the perfeotly sincere professor, we say, 
has occasionally been proved the spoiler of the widow and 
the orphan confided to his care, the forger of deeds that 
made innocent children beggars, the selfish sybarite who 
eonsumed in sensual indulgence the hard-won eamings of 
the labouring poor. It is time that another test of human 
worth were appealed to, besides religions profession; and 
especially that men of letters and good breeding shonld cease 
bespattering those who differ from them in their speculatiYe 
theology with such epithets as infidel and atheist. 

The path entered upon at the glorions Keformation, in 
short, cannot now be quitted^ neither may we loiter on the 
way. Forward, ever forward, withotrt hurry, but without 
pausest is the motte inseribed in letters of light on the 
modern banner. Infallibility and dogmatism are no more; 
scientific truth associated with reason, justice, and charity 
must henceforth point the way^ and it were wilful mistrust 
of the Almighty to question the wholesomeness of the con- 
clusions to which they will lead, however these may clash 
with preconceived opinion and particular interest. Our 
science is not that of the Jews of the days of Moses and 
Joshua, it is not the science of our fathers, nor even of yester- 
day, but ever progressive, ever extending, ever becoming 

* The grounds of a uniTenal religion are admirably giyen, and at greater 
length, by our author in cbapter xir. — JSd. 

t Oline Hast, aber ohne Bast ; Goethe's motto, with a 8un in the ccntre as 
cogninnee. 
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more preciae, coch and all of its parts aro aeen arranging 
themselvos in tlieir scveral placea, as elements of one 
vaat and Larmonioiia wIioIp, overniled by eternal and un- 
changing lawa, tbe ordinances of the Älmiglity and all-com- 
prehending God who is their Author. 8haU not tbe religious 
elementa in onr nature dovetail with the rest of our wonder- 
ful economy; onr sensational be worthy of our scientific con- 
ceptions of God and the univcrae ? The day hae long gone 
by for assuming that man can only be religio|ia according to 
tbe Hebrew Scripture§. Religion is a tbing apart from 
parchment, ink, and paper, and the Hebrew Scriptures, 
themselTea but evidencea oP the oxistence of a certain order 
of primitive faculties in the niind of man, are neither the 
only nor yet the oldest recorda of a religioua sysfem extant, 
The Hindooa preceded the Hebrews in civilization by bun- 
dreds, percbance by thousands, of years, and in tbeir Vedas, 
which exiated in writing centuriea bcfore fbe Jews became 
eerfs to Egyptian task-maatera, they have not only givea 
ua a clear insight iuto tbeir religioua world, but have actually 
transmitted the rccord of thia in the tongue which is tbe 
root of all tbe dialccts spoken in Eui^ope to the present day. 
It migbt have been that the Sanscrit Vedaa bad desceuded 
to US aa our eapocial religioua inheritance, when we showld 
bave had Brabm, Viehnou, and Siva, as our triune diviuity. 
Tho Zenda, again, tbe religioua booka of tho ancient Pereiana, 
are of great autiquity ; and aa tbe Persians were nearer 
neighbours of tbe Jewa than the Hindoos, so do we find that 
tbey have influenced Jewish ideaa in a mucb greater mea- 
Bure. We now see very clearly the Zoroastrian idea that is 
the fouodation of tbe Book of Job. — But we must not be 
tempted to pursue tbis Une of reflection any further ; the 
field that opena up before ua ia all but liinitleaa* 



■e of tliu anoii>at locrcd books reforred ta sIotb could not bave 
bccn Itnowii t<] Syinoza, thougli thetcaraeclThaiDu Hydemoit have b<»n cngaged 
npoD liia great work, tlin " Vetorum Perssrum et Uedorum Rcligionis Hiatoria," 
in hii da;. The teligioiu literaturo of India is (hc diaaretj of the ktter bolf 
af tbe lut centur; aal;, a &eld in «hieb Sir Wm. Jooei, H. T. Colebrookc, 
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Spinozdi whoee work it is our present business to introduce 
to the reader^ like all the great thinkers of the world, was 
much in adyance of his age ; and, almost as matter of course, 
was persecuted by that section of his contemporaries who'only 
feit an interest in having tbings remain as they were. He 
made himself especially obnoxious to the narrow-minded 
among the religious Community to wbich by birtb he be- 
longed, but which on attaining to manhood he forsook — the 
Jews ; and^ intolerance and fanaticism having still the upper- 
hand in human affairs, there is perhaps no name to which the 
odium theologicum has so pertinaciously clung as to that 
of Spinoza. He by whom the conception of Deity is de- 
clared to be the foundation of all knowledgCi of all mental 
capacity to know> who sees God in everything, and maintains 
that without God there were nothing, is nevertheless charged 
with the foUy of atheism. He who held the love of God 
and rapt contemplation of the Infinite to be the chief 
joy and privUege of existence, is familiarly spoken of as 
a man without piety ! And he who led a lifo of saint-like 
purity, despising the wealth and honours that were within 
his easy reach, is denounced as a heartless and avaricious 
impostor ! Time has already, however, in a great measure 
righted the memory of Benedict de Spinoza. To many of 
the great in intellect, of Germany especially, Spinoza has 
now for some time been better known, and is at length 

M.A., Anqnetil de Perron, and others, haye made tbe world their debtors for ever. 
Spinoza expresses his "wisli for some authentic proof that the Book of Job was 
written by a Gentile, as we should then be certain, he says, that Gentile nations 
had their religions books as well as the Jews. 

The reader who is anxious for information on the History and Progress of the 
Eeli^ous Idea among mankind is rcferred with confidonce to the noble work of 
Creuzer and Guigniaut, "Histoire des Religions d'Antiquit^," (4 vols. 8vo, 
Paris). Sare in a single direction which is not entered on, this work exhausts 
the Bubject. It is a grand monument both of leaming and industry. The Omis- 
sion noticed — the Hebrew system — has lately becn most ably supplied by an 
EngUßh Scholar of the highest attainmcnts, Mr R. W. Mackay, whose masterly 
work on the Progress of the Intellcct, in connection with the religions idea among 
the Grecks and Hobrews, will be read with pleasure by every lovcr of learning 
and good taste, and with an eye and an ear for Sterling Englisb. 
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rcgardod with feelings of entira resppct, pven wtero liis 
pecnliar vleira do not command assent. God, as conceived 
hy Spinoza, Iias indeod boeu the Divinity of many of the most 
distinguishcd m lottere and scicnce of the middle and north 
of Europe eince Kis day. Leasing;, the groat scholar, critic, and 
poet of bis age, holding up thß worka of Spinoza in his hands, 
exclaimed to his diatingiiielied contcmporary Jacobi on a 
certain occasion, Ev kcu vav /—behend tho sum and substance 
of pbüosophy, Goetlie, to the end of hia long lifo, was in the 
babit of seclüiig refiige and rofreabment from otber Btiidiea 
in " Tlio Elhics." Herder uscd to wisb be conid for once find 
Goethe engaged with anotbcr book (lian tho EtbicB, and 
Goethe himself, in one of the pleaaantcst of his works — " The 
Fact and Fielion of my Life (Aus meinem Leben Dichtung 
und Wahrheit)" — expands wilh deligbt over tbe remombrance 
of tho new world tbat was awakencd in bis mind by the study 
of tliis work. Novalis, another of Germany's great writers, is 
in raptures with the " DiHne Nature," as portrayod by the 
traduced Spinoza ; and Schleiennachcr, the eloquent prcaclier, 
in his enthusiasm, upon a cerfain occasion exclairaed from 
the pulpit to his nstouisbed auditory, — " Sacrüice «-itb rae 
a lock of hair to the mancs of the pure and misunderatood 
Spinoza. The eublime spirit of the Univcrao ßUed his soul ; 
the Infinite was his beginning and liis end ; tho Universal 
his sole and eternal love. Living in saintly innocence and 
in deep humility, he viewed his being in the glass of ever- 
losting nature, and knew tbat he foo rcflected eomething 
that was not imwortby to he loved. Füll of religion, füll 
of tbe Holy Spirlf, he appears to us as dwelling apart from 
the world, raised abore the i.'ulgar and master in bis ort, but 
without disciplea or a school." 

Spinoza has therefore had bis fervid admirers among the 
leamed and eloquent men of Europe ; but be bas not bcen 
fortiinate in finding apologotic or admiring biographers ; and 
the greatest critic and diaicctician of the 17lh Century, Baylc, 
bas not only sbown bimsclf unmitigalcdly hostile to the 
pbüosophy of Spinoza, but cold and bardly just to the philo- 
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sopher himself. To Bayle, indeed, may be traced the fre- 
quenty though by no means universal, disfavour among the 
leamed in which the name of Spinoza was so long held.* 
The Pastor Colems, whose Life of our author is best known, 
was personally acquainted with him ; and though there are 
doubtless some points which a thorough admirer would have 
Seen through a different medium, the blameless life, the gen- 
tle and really attractive character of the man are made suffi- 
eiently to appear. It is not difficult for us to excuse in the 
Lutheran minister a spiee of splenetic feeling against so 
bold a thinker as Spinoza — the theologian could not away 
with the imcompromising eritic of the Hebrew Scriptures — 
but he has evidently no dislike of the man. It is with much 
regret that we discover a different spirit in a quarter where 
we should not have looked for such a manifestation, in the 
last and certainly one of the most able of the translators and 
editors of Spinoza, M. E. Saisset. In a leamed and instruc- 
tive article on the Philosophy of the Jews and Arabians, 
lately published (vide Revue des deux Mondes, Janv. 15me, 
1862), M. Saisset has been strangely led away by his dislike 
of Pantheism and other points in the philosophy of Spinoza, 
to attempt to degrade him from the place he assuredly holds 
in the world both of intellect and of morals. For 'our own 
part, we have no more affection for Pantheism than M. Saisset ; 
neither do we care to ship in the brain-built bark that carries 
Spinoza's metaphysical freight ; but looking simply to truth, 
and careless of consequence, we are bound to aver that in all 
we can make out of the man Spinoza in his works, in his let- 
ters, in the character he bore when alive, and the social posi- 
tion of those who were his friends, we discover nothing that 
is not great intellectually, good, gentle, andloveable morally. 
And yet, strangely as it seems to us, this is the man of 
whom M. Saisset speaks disparagingly, as a heartless recluse 
and a merely selfish drearaer. Spinoza very certainly was 
neither one nor other. He was much rather one of nature's 
own nobility, great intellectually, and as self-reliant and in- 
dependent, as he was courteous, considerate, and gencrous. . 

* Dictionary, sub yoc. Spinoza. 
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Spinoza's writinga are extremely rare in England. His 
name doea not even occur in the cataloguo of aomo of our 
greatest libraries. His works have nevertheless beea several 
times reprinted in the original Latin in Germany, and there 
are translationa by conipetent hands into both Frencli and 
German. That by Herr Bcrthold Auerbach" iuto German 
ia extremely faithful, and is preceded by a good Life of 
the author ; and M. Etnilius Saisaet's French version, which 
haa now reached a second edition.f hos the great merit of 
being both accnrate and readuble. It further containa Cole- 
rufi' Lifo of the Philosophor, and an able expoaition of hia doc- 
trioea from the pen of M, Saisaet himaelf. 

Spinoza in hia life-time published the foUowing worka : — 
1. Keuati Dcscartes principia philosophiaj ; cujus accesserunt 
cogitata metaph}'Bica. Amstelodami, 1663. 2. Tractatua 
Theologico-politicus contiuena diasertationes aliquot, qnibus 
ostenditur libortatera philoaophandi non tantnm salva pietate 
et ropublicEO pace poaae concedi, sed eandem nisi cum paco 
repubüca? ipsaque pietate tolli non poase, 4to. Hamburgi 
1670. 3. After hia death were published under the super- 
intendence of hia friends Louis Sleyer and Jarig Jellis, under 
tho general title of B. de Spinoza Opora Posthuma, the 
JSthica, Spiuoza'a great philoaophical work; a ahort polifical 
treatisc entitled Trirctaius Pofi/iciia ; anolher ahort essay. De 
Emendatione Inielhiim; a Compendium Grammaticcs LmgiuB 
Hebraicw ; and a aelection of Letters to and from friends and 
correapondents, fol. Amat. 1677. 

Besidea these works it is kno^'n that Spinoza at onc time 
occupied hiniBelf with a translatlon of tho Hebrew Scriptures 
iuto Latin ; and if the veraions which foUow the Hebrew 
texte quoted in the Tr. Theol.-polit. are from his pen, it is 
much to be regretted that ho himself, ahortly bcfore hia deatb, 
comniitt«d this work to tho äamos. 

For the translation of the Tractatua Theologico-politicua 

• B. »on Spinoin'» iämmtlicUe Werke, 5 Bile,. l2nio, Btnttgart, 1841. 
t (EuTTOi de Spinoin, 2 Tom. I2iuo, Purii, IS42. 2me £d. 3 Tom, 12010, 
Parii, 1962, 
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now given to the EngHsli reader, the writer makes before- 
hand every apology that can be admitted. Many years had 
elapsed since he first read the work in the original Latin ^ 
but his attention was recalied to it lately, first by Bunsen's 
Biblical Criticisms, and then by Essays and Reviews, in which 
he seemed to meet with many things that were already 
familiär to him in the Traetatns. For oecupation in an en- 
foreed solitude, and to bring the subject nearer to his mind, 
he began a translation of the chapter on Miracles, the sub- 
ject there treated being one that seemed particidarly to 
engage the public attention^ and the work once entered 
on was foimd so attractive that it proceeded pretty re- 
gularly untü completed. For his own part, the writer is 
ready to avow that his task has been both interesting and 
edifying ; and as all the better spirits of the world are now 
of opinion that a moral bed of Procrustes is even as sorry an 
idea as the original contrivance was cruel, he trusts that ge- 
nerally they will bearhim out in his estimate of the worth of 
Spinoza's short but masterly work. 

Spinoza himself informs us in his preface that he wrote 
only for the liberal-minded and the lettered. He had indeed 
a great contempt for the vulgär, and did not care that any 
one imacquainted with the leamed languages should be able 
to peruse his work. But in the course of two centuries the 
World has advanced in its notions of what oonstitutes real 
vulgarity and true leaming, and has decided that neither one 
nor other necessarily inheres in the possession or in the want 
of Greek and Latin. The despot and the bigot, the advocate 
of populär ignorance and superstition, alono begrudge their 
freedom whether of thought or action to mankind. But free- 
dom of thought and the vemacular are inseparable, and are 
even as nocessary to human progress as is the light of the sun 
to the life of the world. In the present day we have no 
misgivings of the inestimable advantages of free discussion 
in terms accessible to all. The light only puts out the dark ; 
it is dreaded by none but those who have sclfish ends to serve, 
or who are posscssed by unworthy fears of their fellow men., 
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DiD men always act with understanding and discretion, 
or were fortune always propitious, they would nover bo 
the slaves of superstition. But as they frequently fall into 
straits and difficxilties, and find no connsel in themselves, as 
they mostly strive without measure for the questionable 
favours of fortune, and in tlieir vain aspirations after these 
are often tossed miserably betwixt hope and fear, so is tlieir 
spirit eommonly disposed to crcdulity. The mind involved 
in doubt, indeed, is easily swayed by every impulse, more 
especially when wavering between hope and fear, as in other 
moods it is but too apt to be self-sufficient and presumptuous- 

No one, I imagine, can be ignorant of these things, though 
I believe that few know themselves ; for whoever has lived 
in the world must assuredly have seen that in prosperity the 
mass of mankind, however ill informed, seem to themselves so 
f uU of wisdom that they deem it an insult does any one pre- 
sume to offer them ad vice ; whilst ia adversity they appear 
not to know whither to tum, but seek counsel and counte- 
nance from every one, and nothing can be suggested so vain, 
so unreasonable, so absurd, but they incline to follow it. The 
most inadequate causes, further, mostly suffice to mako men 
now hope for better things, now fear for worse ; for if aught 
occurs when they are depressed by fear which brings to mind 

some former good or ill that has befallen them, they forth- 

2* 
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with iinagino that it betokens a happy or a disastrous issue 
to their pliglit ; and though tlie same thing may have oc- 
curred a hundred times bcfore witliout a consequence, they still 
persist in calling it a lucky or an unlucky omen. If aught 
unnsual happens, again, and their wonder is aroused, they 
believe it to be a prodigy, a portent, implying the displeasure 
or the anger of God, whom the superstitious tlien think it im- 
pious and irreligious not to seok to propitiate by vows and 
ßupplications. In this way do thousands of stränge fancies 
take their rise, and as if all nature were delirious like thcm- 
selves men Interpret its processes in the most unreasonablo 
manner. 

Such being the State of things, we see that they who are 
most under the influence of superstitious feelings, and who 
covet uneertainties without stint or measure, more especially 
when they fall into difficulty or danger and cannot help 
themselves, are the persons who, with vows and prayers and 
womanly tears, implore the Divine assistanco, who call reason 
blind, and human wisdom vain, and all forsooth becaüse they 
cannot find an assured way to the vanities they desiro ! 
These are the mcn who credit the whisperings of fancy and 
their own puerile conceits, and call them divine promptings 
and responses, yea, who think that God turns bis face from 
the wise, has written bis decrees, not in the mind of man, but 
in the entrails of bcasts, and has given the idiotic and insane 
among themselves, or the birds of the air, the power of fore- 
telling evcnts by instinct or divine inspiration ! Such power 
has fear in making men irrational ! 

The mainspring of superstition, then, is fear ; by fear, too, 
is superstition sustained and nourished. Were proof of this 
beyond what has just been said requircd, were particular il- 
lustrations of our position demanded, wo have but to tum to 
history — to Qidntus Curtius' Life of Alexander, for instance — 
to observc that the great Commander first began to consult 
soothsayers when ho had Icanied to mistrust fortunc by re- 
verses in the Gilician passes. After his triumph over Darius, 
howcver, he no longer troublcd himself about seers and 
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Oracles ; but wHen again alarmed by the defection of the 
Bactrians and the tbreatened hostility of tbe Scythians, 
whilst he himself lay sick on his bed disabled by a wound, he 
once more, as Q. Curtius says, " returned to the superstitious 
absurdities of soothsaying, and ordered Aristander, to whom 
he had eonfided his own scepticism on the subject, to inquire 
into the course of events by sacrifice'* (Q. Curt., lib. v. § 4, and 
lib. vii. § 7). Many other instances of a parallel kind could 
be easily adduced to prove that men are chiefly assailed by 
superstition when suflfering from fear, and that all they then 
do in the name of a vain religion is in faet but the vaporous 
product of a sorrowfxil spirit, the delirium of a mind over- 
borne by terror. These instances would further show that 
seers and soothsayers have always had the greatest influence 
with the multitude in times of affliction, and of disaster to 
the State, and have then also been found most formidable to 
sovereign or ruling powers. 

From the cause of superstition assigned it foUows that all 
men are by nature disposed to be superstitious (whatever others 
may say who maintain that superstition arises from the con- 
fused idea men in general entertain of Deity) ; that supersti- 
tion assumes a vast variety of shapes, that it is inconstant 
also, like all the other imeasy feelings and impulses of the 
mind, and that it can only be held in countenance by desire, 
deceit, hatred, and anger, since it has nothing in common 
with reason, but is the product of mere affection of the most 
obnoxious kind. How readily soever, therefore, men fall into 
any sort of superstition, with even as great difficulty are they 
to be kept true to the form it first assumes ; yea, inasmuch 
as the mass of mankind are always equally miserable, there- 
fore are they never long in the same mind ; that generally 
pleases them best which is newest, and which supplies a sort 
of excitement they have not yet experienced, and this incon- 
stancy is well known to have been the cause of innumerable 
commotions in States, and of many sanguinary wars ; for, as Q. 
Curtius admirably'observes (lib. iv. eh. 10), "Nothing more 
constantly sways the multitude than superstition." And 
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auperstitioa ia in fuct the cause why at one tiino nations tavc 
been led to woraliip their kdnga bs gods, and at anolher to 
exocrato them aa prime peata oi' huinaiiity.'and wliy vaat pams 
have alwaya been taken to Surround the true or false religions 
tbat have prevaüed in the world, with auch pomp and circum- 
atancc as ahould cause reügiuua observance to be eateemad of 
greater raomciit thau aught besidos, aud a matter to be re- 
garded by all wilh tlie liighest reverence. Thia purpose, 
though it have had succesa enough nearer bome, seems 
to havo been most tboroughly accomplished among the 
Turlö, who even bold it uulawful to queation or dificiisa 
anythiog, and whoae minda aro tillod with so many prejudiees 
that thoro is no room left for rea«on to find an entrance or 
curioaity to raiao a doubt. 

If, however, it bo the grand object in deapotiams to have 
mankind deceived, and means of lerror alwaya at band by 
wbich thcy muy be coereed ; if religion be there mado the 
pretext for inducing Citizens to fight ibr akvery as tbougli it 
were salvation, and it is not held baso but highly becoming 
to venture limb and lifo for the vain-glory of one man, I can 
think of iiotbing more disaatrous for a free State than the im- 
position of such a sj'stem upon it. I hold that it is in every 
way rcpuguant to tho gencral weal to fill the minda of the 
Community with prejudicea, or to seek to coerce them a&\e 
by tho laws. And as to thoso eeditioua movements that take 
place ander pretext of religion, they only become posaible be- 
cauae laws are paaaed upon speculative matters, and becauae 
opinioüs aro made subjccte of punishraeut like crimea. The pro- 
poundera and defendera of such laws indocd are moved by no 
rogard for tho public safoty, but only by the deaire of reach- 
ing their opponenta and sacrificing them to theii- vengcanco. 
Were it otherwise, were the law of the land to declare nothing 
criminal but overt act, seditious movements could not be im- 
dertakcQ under the cloak of religion ; were words free and 
where they involved no threat to be apoken with impunity, 
controveray could ncver be tm-ned into rebellion. As we 
however have tho roro felicity of llving in a State whore en- 
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tire freedom of opinion prevails, where all may worship God 
in their own way, and where nothing is held sweeter, nothing 
more precious, than such liberty, I have thought that I 
should undertake no imgrateM nor nseless task did I show 
that such noble privileges might always be conceded, not 
only with safety to the State and to true religion, but fiirther 
that they could not be denied without compromising the 
interests of true piety and good govemment. And this i« 
indeed the main purpose of my Treatise, in the arrangement 
of which I have deemed it especially necessary in the first 
instance to discuss the principal prejudices that Surround the 
subject of Beligion ; in other words, to point out and wipe 
away the traces of the ancient slavery that Surround this 
momentous subject. After this I have considered the erro- 
neous conceptions entertained in regard to the rights and 
Privileges of sovereign powers, which certain parties, with 
the most barefaced licence, and under pretext of religion, 
have arrogated to themselves, striving to tum the minds of 
the multitude, still held in the bondage of a heathen super- 
stition, from their natural rulers, and to sink the world again 
into a State of abject slavery. Before indicating the order 
in which I have set the several parts of my Work, however, 
I shall beg to be allowed to say a few words on the causes 
which have induced me to write at all. 

I have often wondered within myself that men who 
boast of the great advantages they enjoy under the Christian 
dispensation — the peace, the joy they experience, the 
brotherly love they feel towards all in its.exercise — should 
nevertheless contend with so much acrimony, and show such 
intolerance and unappeasable hatred towards one another. 
If faith had to be inferred from action rather than profession, 
it would indeed be impossible to say to what sect or creed 
the majority of mankind belonged. Christian, Turk, Jew, 
and Heathen, in fact, are not to be recognized save by com- 
plexion and habüiment, or by their firequenting this or that 
place of public worship, and the profession of this or of that 
System of opinion, each being wont to swear by the dictates 
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vi' ono raastcr or anothcr. As regards Ufo and coiiversiition 
it iH thö eanio with all. Inquiring iiito such a stjit-e of things, 
I havo beeil led to conclado tliat it is duo to tliia : Tho 
niajority of mankind regard the müiistry of their Chui-cli as 
a dignity, its offices as benefices, and its priests or pastora 
OB objects of tbe higbest reverence. With the vulgär, auch 
is tho sum and substance of religioii. Ajs soon, indced, as 
abusos liad crept into the Christian CJiurch, every worthless 
porsoD aeemed scizod witb a desiro to administer its officcs, 
and the propagation of a Divme Religion was raade to subaerve 
tbo eods of sordid avarice and base arabition ; its temples were 
dcgraded into show-houaea ; oratora, not foachers, appcared in 
tbc pulpita, for no oiie really thought of instructing the 
people in their duties, but only of carrying off applauao foi- 
rhetorical power, and of attacking opponents ; and as tho 
Bubjects of discussion were mostly novelties and paradoxieal 
pvopositions (these taking greateat hold ou the -^-ulgar, and 
being most adroired of thcm), endleaa disputes arose, and 
such hatred aud envy and uncharitablenesa were engcndered 
aa no length of time haa yet been able to abato. I do not 
wonder, therefore, that nothing by and by was found to ro- 
main of the primitiTC religion but ita trappings and outward 
forma, in wMch the vxdgar seem rather to flatter God than 
to adoro liim, and thoir faith degenorafes into mero creduHty 
and prejudiec — and what projudico ! such aa makes bmtes of 
rational mon, oppoaes obstaclos of all kinds fo the entertain- 
incnt of froedom of opinion, and tho uso of those facuUies by 
which alono Iruth is to bo distinguisbed from error ; obataclea, 
of whiuh llio purjxiBe ia, aa it acems, entirely to extinguiah 
thü ligbt of tlio undcrstauding in tho aoul. Pioty, great 
Ood 1 and religiou are tUua tumed into fooliah mysteries, aud 
iiioii wbo contemn reaaon and raject undei'standing aa corrupt 
in tiaturo are «trungtdy belioved to be posaeaaed of heavenly 
lighl I llad thoy, in truth, but one spark of that divine fire, 
tboy would not babble aa thoy do, but would ccaso from their 
arrogant ruvinga, loarn to woi-ship Owl with rovcrenco and 
uudorRt4mding, and os they now cxcol in liate would be seeu 
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distinguished among all for humility and loving kinducss; 
they would no longer persecute those who conscientiously 
differ from them in opinion ; and were it the etemal salva- 
tion of these, and not their own fame and worldly estate, 
that was in question, they would rather be found to pity and 
compassionate them. Did a single ray of the divine light 
reach these men, it would moreover show itself in their 
doctrine ; but I confess that whilst with them I have never 
been able sufficiently to admire the unfathomable mysteries 
of Scripture, I have still found them giving utterance to 
nothing but Aristot^lian and Piatonic speculations, artfully 
dressed up and cunningly accommodated to Holy Writ, lest 
the Speakers should show themselves too plainly to belong to 
the sect of the Grecian heathens. Nor was it enough for 
these men to discourse with the Greeks ; they have further 
taken to raving with the Hebrew prophets, which sufficiently 
proclaims that they have known nothing of the divineness of 
Scripture even in their dreams. The more they have aban- 
doned themselves to their mystical reveries^ indeed, the more 
plainly have they shown that they do not so much believe in as 
assent to the Scriptures ; a conclusion that further appears in 
this, that they mostly assume as the basis of all inquiry into 
the true meaning of the Bible, that it is everywhere inspired 
and literally true. But this is the very matter in dcbate, 
and should first appear from a careful examination and 
close criticism of the text ; whereby, indeed, a right under- 
standing of Scripture is much more certainly attained than by 
any amount of human ingenuity and gratuitous speculation. 

Weighing these things in my mind, and seeing that our 
natural understanding was not only despised aB a guide, but 
even condemned as the well-spring of impiety by many, and 
further, that human common taries were frequently substituted 
for divine decrees, that credulity was accounted faith, that 
phllosophical controversies were waged with the utmost heat, 
both in the pulpit and before the judge, and that out of 
these sprang the most cruel hatreds and dissensions, seditious 
movements, and otlier acts which it were tedious to cnumerate 
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bore, I rcsolved with mysclf forthwith to examinc tho 
H<:ripturcH anew, in a spirit of entirc frccdom and without 
prcjudice, to affirm nothing as to tbcir mcaning and to ac- 
knowlcdgo nothing in tho shapo of doctrine^ which I did not 
find moHt plainly sct down in thcir pagcs. Fortified with 
tliOHO resolutionsi I drow up '* A method of studying and inter- 
prcling tlio sacrod volume " for myself, and guided by this I 
wjt out by inquiring in the way of preliminary, What ia 
PropliccyP and In what manner may God have revealed 
IiiinMolf to tho prophets P Why were these men accepted of 
God P was it bccause they had sublime ideas of God and 
Nature P or was it bocause of their signal piety P Having 
satisfied myself on these points, I found it easy to determine 
that the authority of the prophets was only of weight in those 
things that rcgard the usages of lifo and yirtuous conduct, and 
that in other directions their opinions do not much concem 
US. These eonclusions formed, I next inquired why the Jews 
were called tho chosen pcople of God P and when I had dis- 
covered that it was only because God had selected a certain 
district or country wherein they might dwell securely and 
commodiously, this led on to the further inference that the 
laws revealed to Moses by God were nothing more than a 
codo appropriate to the peculiar state or empire of the He- 
brews ; eonsequently, that no nation but themselves need be 
held bound to receive this code, nor even the Jews themselves 
to observe its precepts, save whilst their empire endured. 
Moreover, in order that I might know from Scripture whether 
the human heart and tmderstanding were naturally corrupt, 
I procecded to inquire whether the Roman Catholic System 
of religion, or the Divine law propounded by the prophets 
and apostles to the whole human race, was different from the 
religion which the light of nature teaches P Next I afeked 
whether miracles happened in contravention of the order of 
nature or not ? and whether the Being and the Providence 
of God were more certainly declared by miracles than by the 
things which we clearly and distinctly understand by their 
first caufses ? But when I had found nothing that Scripturo 
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taught whicli .expressly contradicted^ nay, nothing which 
did not entirely accord with reason and understanding^ and 
saw, moreover, that the propliets taught none but piain and 
simple things which could readily be apprehended by all, and 
that their Communications were made in a style and manner, 
and enforced by references and reasons, that are most apt to 
move the populär mind to devotion to Qod, I fully persuaded 
myself that Scripture left reason absolutely free, and had 
nothing in common with, no dependence on, Philosophy, but 
that this as well as that must support itself on its own 
footing. 

Now that I may demonstrate these conclusions System- 
atically , and set the whole matter at rest, I first show in what 
way Scripture is to be interpreted, insisting that the whole 
of our knowledge of the spiritual matters contained therein 
is to be derived from Scripture itself, and not from what is 
known to us by the light of our natural understanding. I 
then speak of the prejudices that have arison from the vulgär 
having worshipped the Book of Scripture rather than the 
Word of Qod — the vulgär, abandoned to superstition and 
loving the relics of time more than eternity itself ! After this 
I show that the Word of Qod was revealed in no set or certain 
number of books, but is the simple conception of the Divine 
mind imparted to the prophets, and that it is proclaimed to 
consist mainly in love and obedience to Qod with the whole 
heart and mind, and in the practice of justice and charity to 
our neighbour. I then exhibit the teachings of Scripture as 
in accordance with the capacity and opinions of those to 
whom the prophets and apostles were wont to preach this, the 
true Word of Qod. They spoke in a way that should excite no 
repugnance in the minds of their hearers, in a style that 
should lead to a ready acceptance of their doctrines. The 
foundations of faith next made known, I conclude that the 
end and object of revealed knowledge is nothing but obedience, 
and is sodistinct from natural knowledgeaswell in its objects as 
in its grounds and means as to have nothing in common with it, 
but that each may possess its own province without clashing, 
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and neither necd be subot-dinate to the otber. Further, us 
one man dififera notably from auother in capacity and dispo- 
eition, aa one agrees and anotber düagrces with thia or tbat 
opinioQ, as one ia moved to devotion by tbat wbicb disposes 
another to laiigbtev, I conclude tliat freedom of opinion be- 
louga of ligbt to all, and tbat the privilege of interprotlng 
articles of foitb ia to be left to e^'ery man according to liis 
capacity) iio one being adjudged pious or impioua eave by 
bis worka. On tliia footing will all bo able to obey Öod witb 
unconstrained mind, and juatico and charity be held in uni- 
versal oatimation. 

After thua proclaiming tbat wbich the Divine Law, as 
revealed, allowa to all, I proceed to anotber part of my 
subject, and argue tbat thia liberty may be conceded with 
sai'ety to tho peace of the State and the rights of the 
sovereign or nding powers; tbat it ought alwaya to bo 
enjoyed, and that it cannot be denied without grcat peril to 
the peace and much damage to the weU-beiug of the whole 
commomreaUh. In thn demonatration of thia principle^ I 
begiu witb a summarj' of the natural righta of man, which I 
show estend aa far as tho deairea and power of the iudi- 
vidual oxtend, and that no one ia bonnd by natural law to 
live according to the pleaam-c of another, but that cvery one 
is by natural title the rightful aaaerter of hia own inde- 
pendencc. I show, besidea, that no one can truly cede thia 
right unless he tranafer the power of defending himself to 
another; and that he neceaaarily acquirea thia right abaolutely 
to whom is tranaCerred the right of each indindual to live in 
hia owQ way and to defend himaelf j hence I prove that wbo- 
cver bolda the sovereign or aupreme authoritj" in the Stato 
has a title to all ho can conimand, and is the sole arbiter of 
i'ight and Hberfy, tbc other members of the body poHtic 
being bound to act exclusively on liia decreea. Bnt es no 
one can so di^'cst himself of the right of self-defence as to 
ccaso to be a man, I conclitde that uo iudividual can be abao- 
lutely depri\cd of Ihe wholc of hia natural rights; but that 
ho atill retaina aometbiug by the law of nuture, us it were, of 
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which he cannot be deprived without danger to the State, 
and which is therefore either tacitly eonceded to him, or is 
expressly bargained for with the sovereign authority. Having 
advanced so far, I go on to consider the Hebrew Republio 
particularly, in order to show in what way and by whoso 
command religion acquired the force of a right, and take 
occasion by the way of discussing other matters that seem to 
me worthy of special attention. In conclusion, I show that 
whoever holds the reins pf the sovereign or supreme power in 
the State is not only the Arbiter of civil right, but is also 
the judge and interpreter in religious matters, and alone has 
the title to decree what shall be held just or lüijust, what 
shall be reputed pious or profane ; and I wind up by avowing 
my conviction that he or they govem best who concede to 
every one the privilege of thinking as he pleases and of 
saying what he thinks. 

This is a summary, philosophical reader, of what I now 
present for your examination ; and I trust it will prove not 
ungrateful to you, by reason of the excellence and importance 
of the argument as a whole, as well as of its several parts, to 
the number of which I could readüy have added. But I 
must not have this Preface grow to the size of a volume, 
especially as I know that the matters I handle are sufficiently 
interesting to persons of phllosophic and inquiring minds. 
To others indeed I do not commend this Treatiso, there being 
nothing in it which I could hope would by any possibility 
give them pleasure ; for I know füll well how pertinaciously 
those prejudices stick to the mind which have been embraced 
by it as a kind of religion ; I know, too, that it is impossible 
to divest the vulgär mind of superstition and puerile fear ; I 
know, in fine, that by the vulgär constancy is accounted 
contumacy, and that they are never governed by reason, but 
always moved to praise or blame by impulse or affection. I 
invite not the vulgär, therefore, nor those whose minds like 
theirs are füll of prejudices, to the perusal of this book. I 
would much rather they neglected it entirely than, by mis- 
construing its purpose and Contents after the fashion usual 
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with them, that they proved troublesome, and, whilst advan- 
taging themselves in nothing, became obnoxious to those who 
would show a freer spirit in their philosophy, stood not this 
one obstacle in tbe way: The idea that Eeason should be 
subordinate to Theology. To these I would fain believe that 
my work may indeed be serviceable. 

In conclusion, since many may have neither the time nor 
tho inclination to read all I have written^ I take occasion to say 
here^ as I do at the end of my Treatise, that I have written 
nothing which I have not earefidly considered^ and which I 
have not submitted to the ehief authorities of my native coun- 
try. Should aught however that I have said be held to eon- 
travene the laws of the State, or to be opposed to the common 
good, I would have it impugned and rectified ; for I know 
that I am man and liable to err; but I have taken great 
pains not to err, and I have been especially solieitous so to 
express myself, as that all I have written should be found in 
harmony with the laws of my coimtry and with piety and 
good manners. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF PBOPHECY. 



Prophecy or revelation is certain knowledge commimi- 
cated by God to man. A Prophet is one who interprets things 
revealed by God to those who of themselves cannot have cer- 
tain knowledge of them, and who consequently can only 
receive the revelations imparted as articles of faith. The 
Hebrew word Nabiy eommonly translated Prophet, signifies 
orator or interpreter, but is always used to signify an inter- 
preter of the Divine will, as appears firom Exodus (vii. 1), 
where God says to Moses, — '^ See, I have made theo a god to 
Pharaoh : and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet ; " 
which is as much as if he had said, — " Since Aaron in inter- 
preting what thou sayest to Pharaoh plays the part of a 
prophet, thou shalt therefore be as a god, or stand in the 
stead of a god to Pharaoh." 

It wiU be onr bnsiness to treat of the Prophet in the next 
chapter ; here we shall speak of Prophecy only. From the 
definition given above, it foUows that all natural knowledge 
may be entitled Prophecy ; for what we know by the light 
of nature depends entirely on a knowledge of God and his 
etemal decrees. But as this natural knowledge is accessible 
to all men, resting as it is does on foimdations that are com- 
mon to mankind at large, therefore is it not so highly 
esteemed of the vulgär, whose disposition it is stUl to be at- 
tracted by rare and stränge incidents, to the contempt of 
natural events. This is the reason why the vulgär, when 
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thero is qi^süiW of Prophecy, always presumo natnral know- 
IeJg,e ib. be set aside, although it has a like tiÜo wilh any 
_o(i^r'kil''i of knowleclge to bo called di\'ino, secing that it 
'ilÄ-.'Ifiipartod to us by the natiire of God aiid hia doctees, 
•'■aiid ie not different from the knowledgc which by oll ia called 
divine, eave that divine knowlodgc eurpasaes tho limils of 
natural knowledge, and tltat tho ^lawB of human nature con- 
eidered in themselves cannot be its cause. As regards cer- 
tainty, however, which natural knowledge alwaya involvcs, 
and the eource whence it proceods, noniely, God, it yielda in 
nowiso to prophetic knowledge, — imleea, foraooth, it wero 
thought or rather drearaed that the prophets posseased human 
bodiea, indeed, but had rainda otber than human, whereby 
their sensations, consciousneas, &c., would bo entirely diÖerent 
from oura, Altliough natural knowledge be truly divine, 
then, still its teachera cannot bs called prophets ;* for the 
thinga taught may be percoivod and understood by mankind 
at large with the same certainty aa by thoae who jteach, in 
virtue of common nnttiml powera, and without the aid of 
faith. 

Since our mind, therefore, in eontaining the nature of God 
objectively within itself, and thereby pariicipatiug in bis na- 
ture, hoa the power of forming cloar and certain Ideas whJcli 
explain the nature of thinga and teach the pui-poses of Hfe, 
it may be assumed on the groiuid of ita exeellence to be the 
prirae cause of Divine revelation. For all that wo clearly and 
adequately understand ia dictated to ua by the idea of Öod and 

" Trophet«, i. e.Cod's inlerprelers, Healonoü God'a int«rprelcr, bfact, «ho 
makci known Dirine conuniuidmciit» renaleä to him ty God to Ibo« wbo hnvo 
not bcon m favourcd, and irlioto bellet conBequcntl}' costa on no ground bat tho 
nathoriljr of tlic |irO|ihel and tli« coafldcnco bs iospircB. Wcrc it otlemisc, did 
thej wlio binrkcned to th« prophct bccome prophols in tbeir tum, na tbey becorae 
pliÜMophcia wbo llitDn to pbiloBopbicil dbccmrac«, tbo propbet would od looget 
ba th» aulo tiit«rpn[ct nf tho Divin« wül to toait, for then would thef nbo henni 
hin koim the (rulh, not an tUe foith cf the prapliet. but by b kind of Dmac 
communiüiitian like bü own, »od by inlcrnnl tislimony. It ia thiu lliat Ibc aore- 
r«l^ io • deapoliu monnrchy ii tbo boIc Interpreter of Ihe law, bcrau« hi> ru- 
Ibority nlonvoaubaDdcuruiaa it. [N.B.— Tbc nolcswitbout Iho sigiMturo JW. 
uro lli« nutlior-fc— jW.] 
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nature, as hos been already said, not in words, indeed, but in a 
much more excellent way, a way which agrees entirely with the 
nature of mind^ and which has been experieneed by eyery 
one undoubtedly who has tasted the deUghts of intellectnal 
certainty. But as my object is to speak of those things 
especially which bear upon the Scriptures, I must be content 
in this place to say nothing more of the light of nature, and 
therefore proceed to discuss at length the other causes and 
means by which God has revealed to man those things that 
are beyond the sphere of natural knowledge, as weil as those 
that do not surpass its compass ; for there is no assignable 
reason wherefore God should not also in othef ways impart 
to man those things of which he is <;ognizant by the light of 
nature. 

Now whatever is said on this subiect must be deduced 
from Scripture alone. For what cai we possibly eay of 
things that surpass our understanding but that which we 
have from the mouths of the prophets and the pages of Holy 
Writ P And since, in so far as.1 am aware, we have now no 
prophets among us, there is nothing for it but to draw from 
the sacred writings what has been left to us by the prophets 
of old, taking care always to ascribe nothing to them, to set 
down nothing as thoirs, which they have not plainly and 
distinctly declared. But here it is to be especially observed 
that the Jews never make fnention of mediate or particular 
causes; neither do they seem ever to regard or consider 
these ; but from religion, from piety, or, as is commonly said, 
from devotion, they always refer everything immediately to 
God. If, for example, they have made a profit of their 
traffic, they say the advantage has been given to them by 
God ; if they desire anything whatsoever, they say that God 
inclines their hearts thereto ; and if any thought comes into 
their minds, they say that God has put it there. Wherefore 
we see that we are not to assume everything as prophecy and 
supematural communication which Scripture says God im- 

parted to any one, but so much only as Scripture declares 

3 
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«xpressly to liave been reveoied, or as frora the context 
plainly appoare to bo revelation, 

If we turn to the sacred volume, therefore, we shall find 
all that God reveals to tho propLeta to bo imparted to them 
either by worda or by visiona, or in botli waya at once — both 
by words and visiona. Tbe words, and tbo viaiona likewi»?, 
wcro, howevcr, either real, actual, and indepondent of the 
Imagination of tho prophct who heord or aaw them, or they 
were imaginary, the Imagination of the prophet, even though 
watching, being so disposed as to lead him to believe that 
he clearly heard certain worda, or distinctly aaw certain 
visiona. 

Now, that God by a real voice revealed to Moaea the laws 
which he desircd should be given to the Jewa appeara from 
Exodua (xxv. 22), where we find these worda, "And there I 
will meet with thee, and I will commune with theo from 
above the mercy-soat, from botwcen the two cherubime," 
worda whioh ahow that God raado uae of an actual voice in 
giving tliem utterancc ; for there, in the place pointed out, 
Mosea, when he ao deaired, found God rcady to hold com- 
munication with him ; and I ahall by and by ahow that it 
was by a true voice that the law was mado known. The 
voice with which God calied Samuel I also suspcct to havc 
been a real voice, for wo find the incidcnt atated thus 
(1 Sam. üi. 21), "And tho Lord appeared again in Shiloh: 
for tho Lord revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the 
Word of the Lord ; " as though it had been said that God 
manifested himself to Samuel by vocat soimda, or that 
Samuel heard God apcaking. Nevertholesa, as we havo to 
distinguish between Moses and the rest of the propheta, wo 
are compelled to hold that tho voice heard by Samuel was 
imaginan,' ; a concluaion which is also forced upon ua from 
what has gonc beforo in the narrativo, where we iind Samuel 
reforring the voico to Eli, with whose voice he was of course 
familiär ; for, calied on threo several occasions by God, ho 
atill imagined that he was summoned by Eli. The votce 
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which Abimelech heard was imaginary, for we find it Btated 

in Genesis (xx. 6.), " And God said unto him in a dream," 

the communication of God's will to him being therefore 

made not when he was wide aWake, but when asleep and 

dreaming, a state in which the imagination is most apt to 

bring up things before the mind that have no existence in 

fact. 

That the words of the Decalogue were not actually pro- 

nouneed by God is the opinion of some among the Jews. 

They conceive that the Israelites only heard a noise, and no 

distinct words, during the continuance of which they became 

mentally aware of the Laws of the Decalogue. And to this 

view I have myself sometimes inclined ; for I see that the 

words of the Decalogue as delivered in Exodus Aifkr con- 

siderably from those of the Decalogue as it occurs in Deu- 

teronomy, a circumstance from which it seems to follow 

(inasmuch as Gtod spoke but once) that tho Decalogue does 

not give the very words of God, but is intended to convey 

his precopts only. Nevertheless, unless violence be done to 

the piain sense of Scripture, we must admit that the Israelites 

heard a real voice on the occasion when the Decalogue was 

oommunicated, for in Deuteronomy (v. 4) it is said expressly, 

" The Lord talked with you face to face," &c., i. e. spoke as 

two persons hold verbal communication with one another by 

means of their corporeal organs. Wherefore it seems more 

in accordance with Scripture to conclude that God created a 

certain real voice by which he revealed the Decalogue ; and 

in our eighth chapter we shall take occasion to explain how 

it happens that the words and precepts of one of these Deca- 

logues difier from those of the other. Even then, however, 

every difficulty will not have been removed ; for it does not 

seem slightly in contradiction with reason to imagine that 

any created thing, depending like all eise on God, should 

have power given it to express the essence or existencc of 

God in Word or deed, and to assumc his personality, as is 

done when we find such language as this in the first person, 

" I, Jehovah, am thy God," &c. And although when any one 

8* 
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aaya with hia raouth "I understand," no one imagincs that 
it is tbe raouth but the mind of tho epeaker wLich uuder- 
etands, because the mouth speaking ia rcferred to thc nature 
of tlie man who speaks, and he tu whom the worda are 
addreaaed appreciatea by the natiire of hie own iniiid the 
mind of the Speaker ; still I do not aee how they who pre- 
viously knew nothing of God but his name, and who desired 
Speech with him that thoy might bo assured of hia existencc, 
— I do not aee, I say, how their desirc would be satiefied by a 
creature having no more intimatc dopendence on God than 
any other creatod thing aaying to ibem, " I am God." I 
ask, Uad God disposcd the Ups of Jloaea — but why of Moaea P 
— of any created tbiiig to urticulate auch worda aa theae, " I 
ara God," would the oxistence of God have therefore been 
understood p And thcn Scripture seems invariably to imply 
that God himself spoke when the Decalogue waa delivered. 
He came down from heaTcn upon Mount Sinai for the special 
purpose of divulgtng the law, and the Jews uot only heard 
his ToicP, but their öhiefa and elders saw him (Exodus xx. 
10, 11). ÜJ'or does the law revealed to Moses, from which it 
was not permitted to take, and to which it waa not law- 
fnl to add, anything, and which waa the binding code of the 
country, ever teach that God is incorporeal, that he is vrith- 
out form and featurea, but only that he ia God ; that he alonc 
ie to bo believed in and worehippod, and that no image of 
him is to be made lest bis true worahip abould be com- 
promised. Image or ükeness of God never ha-\-ing been 
eeen, none could be faahioned in aemblonce of him, but must 
necde be formed after aorae created thing which had been 
Seen ; and thua, having homage paid it, the thing repreaented, 
and not Jehovab, would be thought of, and havc the honour 
and worship duo to him alone bestowed upon it. Never- 
thclesa Scripture in sevoral placos clearly declares that God 
haa a form ; and to Moaes' petitiou, whilst conversing witb 
Ood, to bo shüwn his glory, he ia infonned that no man ahali 
aeo God and live. Putting him in a cleft of the rock, how- 
evor, God Covers him with hia band os ho paasea, but with- 
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drawing it for a momenty shows Moses ''his back parts/' 
And here^ in this accoimt, I make no doubt but tliat some 
mystery or allegory lurks, of which I shall speak more at 
length by and by. At present I proceed to point out those 
passages in Scripture tbat indicate the means by whioh God 
bas revealed bis decrees to man.* 

That revelation bas been made by visions only appeara 
from tbe First Book of Cbronicles (xxii.), where God declares 
bis anger to David by an angel having a sword in bis band. 
Tbe same means are also employed in tho case of Balaam. 
And althougb Maimonides and otbers bave maintained tbat 
tbese and other bistories in wbicb apparitions of angels are 
mentioned (tbat of Manoab^ tbat of Abrabam^ wben be 
thought of immolating bis son, &c.), are based upon dreams, 
inasmucb as no one witb bis waking sense can see an angel ; 
tbis seems to me but idle talk^ in wbicb Scripture is tortured 
into Aristotelian yanities and poetic figments, than wbicb I 
find notbing more reprehensible. God certainly revealed to 
Josepb bis future greatness, not by an apparition or vision^ 
but by bis imagination. To Josbua^ on tbe contrary, God 
revealed himself by a vision, and words addressed to tbe ear, 
sbowing bim an angel armed witb a sword Uke tbe leader of 
a best, and in speecb by tbe angel's moutb bidding bim do 
battle for the people. To Isaiab also it was sbown in a 
Vision bow Jebovab bad withdrawn bis favour from tbe 
Israelites^ tbe tbrice boly God being imagined as seated on a 

* The following note, from a paper by a dUtinguiBhed writer, will probably 
satisfy tho onprejudieed reader on the subject of direct verbal communication from 
the Almighty.— ^. 

'* Shall we, dare we, conccive God as speaking ? Did God speak, we must thcn 
presume him to be possessed of human parts, with the scyeral corporeal organs in 
especial upon which articulate specch deponds. To me, howeyer, it appears «s 
absurd to imagine a human body without cach and all of its mcmbers — without 
tecth, for example— as to think of Deity with a sct of teeth, and, as a sort of 
necessary sequcnce to this, engaged in mastication, for_the tecth, with the wise 
economy of means so conspicuous in onr wonderfully compacted frames, whilst 
subserrient to articulate speech, are nevertheless cspecially provided for the com«» 
minution of the food." — Jacob Grimm, Ueber den TIr$prwig der Sprache^ S. 27. 4to 
Aufl., 8to. Berlin, 1858. 
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lofty throne surrouiided by the lieavealy host, and tbe Israel- 
itea beneath plunged in their wickedness and sin, and so 
removed to the uttermoat from hia presence and protection. 
The abject State of the Hebrew nation in hia day was under- 
stood and keenly feit by Isaiab, and the colamitics in störe for 
it Tvere i-evealed to bim in words as it were from the Ups of 
God, It were easy for me to cite niany simihir instances from 
the Scriptures, did I not believe that they were genorally well 
known. 

All that haa been said above, however, 13 particularly con- 
finued by the text of the Book of Numbors (xii. 6, 7), -n-here 
wo find tbeae worda : " If thei-e bo a prophet among you, I the 
Lord will raake myaelf known unto bim in a Tision, and will 
speak to him in a dream," i. e. by figures and hieroglyphics, 
not by actnal words and a real voice, The text proceeda : " To 
my servant Moaes not ao ; with him will I speak month to 
mouth, even apparently, and not in darfc Speeches, and tho 
similitnde of God ahall he beliold," that is, Moses in the pre- 
sence of God should speak to him as a friend withont feai', as 
may be seen more at largo in Exoiliis (xxxiü. 17). Thepass- 
ftge just quoted makea it evident that the prophets genorally 
did not bear real voicea or worda, a conclusion still furtber con- 
firraed by Deutoronomy (xxxiv. 10), where it is written: "And 
tbere arose not a prophet sinco in Israel like unto Moses whom 
the Lord knew face to face," words which must still be uu- 
derstood aa referring to knowlodge by voice only, for not even 
did Kloses ever bobold the vcry face of Jehovah (Exod. xxxiü.), 

Other tban these moaas I find nono in Scripture whereby 
God ever held communieation with man ; so that, as has been 
shown above, nono othoi-s arc to be imagined or admitted. And 
altbougb we clearly understand that God can communicate hia 
will to man in varioua ways, — for withont having recourae to 
corporcal media, he does communicate bis cascnce to our 
souls, — yet that a man should by bis miiid alone be ablo to per- 
ceive aught which is not included witbin tbe fundamentals of 
bis understand lag, and which cannot be doduced therefrom, 
would imply that he poasessed a mind mucb more exoellent, 
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much nobler, than that which belongs to humanity at large. 
Wherefore, I do not believe that any one save Christ alone 
ever attained to such superiority over others as to have had 
the precepts of God which lead to everlasting life, revealed 
to him immediately, and without the intervention of words or 
a Vision. God, I opine, manifested himself by the mind of 
Christ Jesus inunediately to the apostles, as He formerly 
revealed himself to Moses by the medium of the voice. The 
voice of Christ, consequently, even as the voice which Moses 
heard, may be called the voice of God, and in this sense also 
may we say that the wisdom of God, that is, the wisdom 
which is more than himian, put on humanity in Christ, and 
that Christ, consequently, is the way of salvation. 

But it is necessary for me herd to admonish my reader that 
I do not speak either in affirmation or negation of those 
things which some churches declare conceming Christ, for I 
freely confess that I do not imderstand them. What I affirm 
I derive from the Scriptures alone ; and there I nowhere read 
of God having ever appeared tq or spoken with Christ, but of 
God revealed through Christ to the apostles as the way of 
life, and finally of the old law having been delivered through 
an angel or a voice, but not inmiediately revealed by God to 
man. Wherefore, if Moses spoke face to face with God, as 
one man speaks with another, i. e. by means of their corporeal 
Organs severally, Christ, it must be maintained, communicated 
with God in the way of mind with mind.* 

Our Position therefore is, that with the exception of Christ 
no one has received the revelations of God save by the aid or 
medium of imagination, viz. by means of words, signs, or 
visions ; so that in order to excel in prophesying there was 
no need of a more perfect mind, but only of U more vivid im- 

* Is not all oommnnication with the Supreme effectcd in the way of mind with 
mind ? God incamate in Christ, in the Man Christ, in man fumishcd with mental 
aptitades to receive and understand the decrees of his Maker, whcther issned in 
words or visions, mcntally apprehended, or read on tho crerlasting pagc of na- 
tnre— in no case is it car or eye or any scnsc, but fnind, that is in commonion 
with the Supreme Intelligencc.— ^. 
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a^nation, na I shall clearly show in the next chapter. Here, 
meaiitirae, it aeoms proper to ask what ia to be underatood by 
the expresaion, "The spirit of God infuscd into the pro- 
phefs," or, " The prophets apoko from op insijired by the 
spirit of God," an inquiry in which it is importaat, in the 
first place, to leam the tnie signiöcanc« of the Ilebrew word 
rpi niagh,' commoiily translated spirit. 

Now in its most simple sense the Word tttagh aignifies wind 
or vapour, but it is alao used in a grcat variety of other 
aonaos: laf, in Psalm cssv. (17),foroxample, we find tho word 
employed to aignify the brcath of the mouth : " Seither is 
theru any breatb in thcir mouths." 2nd, In 1 Samuel (xsx. 
12) niagh importa streugth in the aenae of bodlly power : 
" And when he had eaten, bis sjiirit came agatn to him." 3rd, 
The word meaas courage or moi-al atrength, aa in Joshua 
(ii. 11), " Neithcr did thcro remain any more courage {niagk) 
in any man." In Ezekiel the word occurs with tho same 
meaniog (ii. 2), "And the spirit eut&red into me and sct me 
onmyffct." 4th, The word is, further uaed to aignify virtue or 
aptitude, as in Job, where we find theso words (xxxii. 8), 
" There la a apirit in man, and the Inspiration of the Almighty 
givetb thcm understanding," words in reply to Elihu who 
has just expressed bimaclf diffidently, "on account of bis 
youth," m the preaenco of Job and bis friends, " bccause thoy 
were very old ; " " gi'eat men," continues Job, " are not [ne- 
cüBsarily] wise, neither do tho agod imderataud judgmcul," 
which is as much as if ho had Said that knowledge and under- 
etanding dopend ou tho capacity of eoch individual man. In 
tlio Game sense, nearly, do wo find the word employed in 
Numbura {xxvü. 18), "Take thee Joshua, a man in whom is 
tho spirit." öth, Tlie word ruagh is still further uaed to 
signily condiict or disposition, aa -in I^umbers (xir. 24), 
" Hut Coleb, my sorvant, bccaiiao he had another spirit with 
him, him will I bring into the land," äc, In Proverbs (i. 
yy) WC find thcso woi-ds, " I will pour out my spirit (i. e. 
mako kiiown my purposc) unto you." In thia sense the 
• ßungh, Hüb., llniwb, Qortn., Beck, Scoteh : «rnukc, Tapour.— irf. 
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Word signifies will, desire, mental Impulse, as in Ezekiel 
(i. 12), wlierc it is written, " Whither the spirit was to go 
they went," and in Isaiah (xxx. 1), " Woe to the rebeUious 
children that cover with a covering, but not of my spirit ; " 
and again (xxix. 10), "The Lord hath ponred out on 
you the spirit (i. e. the desire) of deep sleep." In Judges 
(viii. 3*) we have this phrase, " Then was their spirit soft- 
ened," and here the word implies temper ; and in Pro- 
verbs (xvi. 32) we are told that " He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit (i. e. 
his passions) than he that taketh a city," and yet again in 
the same book (xxv. 28), "He that hath no rule over his 
own spirit (i. e. temper) is like a city without walls." 
In Isaiah again (xxxiii. 11) the word breath (ruagh) evidently 
signifies evil disposition, in these words, " Your breath as fire 
shall devour you." 

The word ruagh, moreover, as it signifies disposition of 
mind, is used to express all the passions and even modes of the 
soul. We have therefore the phrase lofty spirit for proud 
spirit or pride, lowly spirit for humility, good spirit for be- 
nevolence, spirit of jealousy for jealousy, spirit of lust for 
fomication, spirit of wisdom, of counsel, of fortitude, &c., for 
these qualities severally, though, in the Hebrew, words are 
more frequently used substantively than adjectively. 6th, 
Ruagh signifies the mind or soul itself, as in Ecclesiastes 
(üi. 19), " All have one breath, and all go into one place.'' 
7th, Finally, the word ruagh is applied to the quarters of 
the World, because of the winds which blow from these, and 
also to the sides of any thing that look towards these quarters. 
(Ezekiel xxxvii..9 and xlii. 16 et seq.) 

And here it is proper to observe that in the Hebrew 
Scriptures everything referred to God is very commonly said 
tp be of God. Ist, Because nature belongs to God, and is as it 
were a part of himself, as when the " Power of God,'* the 
'* Eye of God," is mentioned. 2nd, Because everything is in 
the power of God, and is obedient to his will. Thus the 

* The citation horo appears to be y^toxLg.^Ed, 
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hoarona oro tho heavens of Qod» beoause they are bis chariot 
and hia dwoUmg-plaoe. Assyria ia entitled tlie ^'Sooorge of 
Qüd/' and Nobuohodonoaor the " Servant of (Jod/* &c. 
ihxl^ Beoauao tlio thing spoken of is dedioate to Qod, as the 
toniplo of Qod| tho broad of Qod, a Nazarene of Qod, &c. 
4th> liooanao thinga aro made known by the prophets, not 
iHJVfudod by tlio natural underatanding, whence the law 
iiu}mrtod by Moai>a ia oaititled tho Law of Gh)d. 5th, When 
Uuug« havo to bo apokcai of in tho auperlatiye degree^ they 
(U*o Hiud to bo of Ood ; thua, very high mountains are called 
luuuntuiua of UihI, \t>ry doop aleep ia a aleep of GK)d, and it 
Im iu thiM «onao tluU Amoa (iv. 11) ia to be underatood^ when 
h() muktM Jt))ioYii1i liimaolf apeak thua : '' I have deatroyed 
you UM thu diHitruotion of Qod deatroyed Sodom and Go- 
inurmh/* t)mt ia to aay, completely» like the memorable 
itiMtiiutH) of (l^truotlou quotod ; for, aa Gk>d himaelf apeaka, it 
Im iH)|uui«lbl0 to ^jüaiu Üie paaaage appropriately inany other 
wtiyi *rht) imtural wiadom of Solomon ia entitled wiadom of 
iUA \ \\\ uthtir worda> Solomon waa yery wiae, he posaeased 
wImIhiu \m\?\\ above the common. In the Paalma great 
\mhs\' \\^^ ^V^ d^gnated cedara of God, to indicate their 
HMUiihhI ikii^t Iu 1 Samuel (xiy. 7) we find the expreaaion, 
** AimI IIim iWv of Qod feil upon the people," uaed to aignify 
timl il< wna a ginrnt fear whioh aoized them. In the aame 
WHy liiiltHMl waa i>vory thing habituaUy apoken of that aur- 
pMMixl \\\^ ouniprt)li«naion of the Jewa, and of which the 
«mlHi*Hl imiiatM woro to thom unknown : *^ The thunder ia the 
liiullMi'iiiH or augry voioo of God» the lightninga are hia 
iiri'nwM, i^(t/' Tho J«wa iudood belioTod that God kept the 
wIimU iMiulliiod in oDvtain oavorna, whioh they oalled trea- 
«uifiN <if 0<nIi dlllV»rlng iu thoir viowa ftom tho Pagan in this 
Miily, llmi ili^y thought Johovahi not JEolua» waa the ruler of 
lliM nImhu« Ou ihp »umo giHiuud« miraouloua works are 
iihIIimI wtirli« uf (1<hI, or mighty xrork». And, indeed» «11 
iMituml PVMUU an» t)iu wovk i^t WwU and haj^pea by the 
IMvImm will aiul lUitUorlty aUmi>, It ia iu thi» ww ihat the 
I Wliiitii m\U Ou» lulmoU \>t KjD^pt )h>wwi of G^ beeaw^ 
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they opened up a way of safety to the Jews, expocting no- 
thing of the kind, whereby their wonder and admiration 
were the more excited. 

When in the Scriptures, then, we observe that imusual 
events in nature are called works of God, and trees of 
mighty dimensions are spoken of as trees of God, it is not to 
be wondered at that we find men of great stature and strength, 
though Spoilers and ravishers, designated sons of God, as we 
do in the Book of Genesis. The ancients generally indeed, 
heathen as well as Jew, were accustomed to refer everything 
of peculiar excellence to God. Fharaoh, when he had heard 
Joseph's Interpretation of his dream, declared that the 
understanding of the gods dwelt in him, and Nebucho- 
donosor told Daniel that he possessed the understanding of 
the sacred gods. Among the Latins, again, nothing is more 
common than to find works of art of great excellence ascribed 
to the Divine hand, or, as the Jews wonld have said, to the 
band of God. 

Those passages in Scripture, consequently. in which there 
is mention made of the spirit of God are easily interpreted and 
understood. The words ruagh Elohim, and ruagh Jehovah 
— spirit of God and spirit of Jehovah— signify nothing more 
in many places than a yiolent and excessively dry or blight- 
ing wind. Thus, in Isaiah (xl. 7) we have, '' The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth : because the spirit of the Lord 
bloweth npon it/' that is to say, becanse blown npon by a 
yery parching and streng wind. In Genesis (i. 2) it is said 
that the spirit of God, i. e. a streng wind, moved on the face 
of^the waters. In other places the word ruagh is Hsed to 
designate a mighty soul. Gideon and Samson, for instance, 
are spoken of as spirits of God ; otherwise they were daring 
men prepared for every emergency. So also all virtue, all 
power, beyond the common, is virtue or power of God, as 
appears in Exodus (xxxi. 3), where we find these words, 
" And I will fill him with the spirit of God," which means, 
as the text itself immediately proceeds to explain, with 
genius and art, beyond the common run of men. In Isaiah 
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(xi. 2) it ia written, "And therö rcsted npon him flie spirit 
of God," which signifies, aa tlic prophet by and by iafonna us, 
in a way that is Tcry common in Scripture, auch virtues as 
wisdoni, oounael, fortitude, &c. The melancholy of Saul, 
moreorer, is designated an eyü spirit of God, which means 
ao more in fact than a very great or deep melancholy ; Cor 
the servante of Saul who callod the melancholy with which 
he was posacsaed a melancholy of God, were thoae who 
suggeated to him that he sbould eummon a uuaician ta his 
presence, who by playing on the haPi> might culm his raiud 
and aoothc his distemper, a course which plainly ehowa that 
by the phraae melancholy of God the pereoua about Saul 
understood a common but very great melancholy. The 
cxprcssiou spirit of God, again, ia uaed to aignify the soul, 
life, and mind of man, as in Job (xxvii, 3), "And tho 
spirit of God 19 in ray noatrils," allusion being evidently 
mado to what ia eaid in Genesis of God's breathing the 
breath of life into tho nostrils of man, In the same way 
Ezekiel, prophesj-ing to the dead (ssx^-ü. 14), says, "And I 
shall give my spirit to you and ye shall live," i. e. breathing 
on thcm he wotüd restoro thom to lifo. It is in the same 
Bonse that wo are to understand theae words in Job {xxxiv. 
13), " If ho (God) set his heart upon man, if ho gather unto 
himself hia apirit (i, e. the mind he has given) and his bi-eath, 
&c." So alao must we read the passage in Genesis (\-i. 3), 
wherc it is said, " My apirit ahall not always atrivo with 
man, for that lie alao is fleah," tho intcrpretation being, that 
henceforwai'd man would act according to the dictates of tho 
flcab, and not of the underatanding, which ho had at Erst for 
his guidancc. In Psalm li. (10, 11) wo find thia impre- 
cation, " Crcate in mo a clcan heart, God, and ronow a 
right spirit within me ; cast mo not away from thy presonce, 
lind tako not thy holy spirit from me ;" the meaning of 
which becomos obvious when we know that all sina were 
believed to procood from tho flcsh, and that the spirit, mind, 
or underatanding, prompte<l only to good, wheroforo the 
Paalmist invoki,« tho help of God against the Insts of the 
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fLesh, whilst he prays that the spirit of imderstanding, which 
the blessed Lord himself bestows, may be preeerved to 
him. Scripture frequently representing God in the like- 
nesB of man^ and ascribing to him mind^ imderstanding, 
passions, a body, breath, &c., in order to accommodate itself 
to the weakness of the Yulgar, we therefore frequently find 
in Holy Writ the words spirit of God nsed in the sense of 
mind^ imderstanding^ the passions, strength^ and breath of the 
mouth of God. Thus Isaiah (xl. 13) asks, " Who hath 
directed the spirit (or mind) of the Lord, or being his coun- 
sellor hath taught him ?*' i. e. Who but God himself has ever 
determined the Almighty mind to will or decree aught ? In 
Ixiii. 10 of the same prophet we read, "But they re- 
belled, and Texed his holy spirit."* Here the phrase, holy 
spirit, or spirit of God, is used synonymously with the law 
as delivered by Moses, because this law explains and makes 
known the mind of God, as Isaiah himself proceeds to show 
in the verse immediately foUowing the one just quoted : 
" Where is he who put his holy spirit within him P" in other 
words, who dictated the law to Moses; an interpretation 
which plainly appears from the whole of the context. Nehe- 
miah, when he says (ix. 20), *'Thou gavest also thy good' 
spirit to instruct them," is speaking of the time when the 
law was delivered; and the same thing is alluded to in 
Deuteronomy (iv. 6), where Moses says, " For this (the law) 
is your wisdom and your imderstanding, ^c." The Fsalmist 
also sap (cxliii. 11), " Thy good spirit leads me into level 
lands," i. e, Thy revealed will guides me on the way of life« 
The Word ruagh also signifies, as has been said, spirit in the 

* The Scripture texts in the original are presumed to be Spinoza*s own 
yereion frem tho Hebrew, which is always giyen along with the Latin. The 
translation of the abore tcxt is as foUows : '^£t ipsi amaritudine et tristitia 
affccenmt spiritum suaa sanctitatis," — ^*and thcy afflicted with sorrow and 
bittemess the spirit of his holiness;" words that are certainly much moro strik- 
ing and forciblc than thosc in the common English Bible. Spinoza is known to 
hare mado a translation of the Hebrcw Scripturcs, which ho himself, it is much 
to be regretted, destroyed shortly before bis doath. The Engliah texts in this 
translation are nsually from the accredited Version. — Sd. 
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aense of breatli, as in the phraae " breath of God," whlcli, lilto 
mind or eoul and body, in often inappropriateiy ascribed fo 
GJod in tii6 ScriptureB. The word occurs with tliia aignifica- 
tion in Psalm xxxüi. 6, " By the word of the Lord were the 
heavenB made, and all tho host of thom by tho breath of his 
mouth." Tho Tord again, in coDnoction ^vith God, Bometiniea 
implies pon-cr, foree, virtuc, os in Job (xxxiii. 4), " The spirit 
of Ood hath mode mc, and the breath of tho Almighty hath 
given rao Ufe ;" that is to say, the power, or, if you will, the 
deereo of God hath given me life. Tho Fealmist speaking 
poetically says : " By God 's command were the heavens 
fashioned, and by hia spirit or tho breath of hia mouth (i. e. hia 
decree uttered aa it wero in a breatli) the whole of the 
heavenly host." So also in Psalm cxxxix. 7 we have these 
words, " Whither ahall I go from thy epirit, or whither shall 
I fleo from thy presence P" expressions which tho Paalmist 
procecds to amplüy, and to show that by thom he means he 
eannot go where he Bhould be beyond the rcach of tho Al- 
mighty's poiver and protecting care. Finally, the word nifi^/i, 
translated apirit of God, ia used in Scripture to exprcss modcs 
of affeotion of tho Supreme mind, auch as mercy, loving- 
kindness, &c. Thia is aeon in Micah (ii. 7), where the pro- 
phet aaks, "Is tho epirit (i. e. tho mercy) of God strait- 
ened ?" and in Zechariah (iv. 6), where we hove tbis, " Not 
by might, not by power, but by my spirit (in otherworda, by 
my mercy), saith the Lord." In the same sense, I beÜeve, 
are we to understand Ter. 12 of eh. i'ii. of the aamc prophet : 
" And they made tbeir hearts as an adamant stone, lest they 
should hear the law, and the words which the Lord of hosts 
hath sent in his spirit (i. e. hia mercy), by former prophets." 
Haggai also has the following (ii. 5), " So my apirit (i. e. my 
graoe) remaineth araong you, fear not ;" and furthcr. Isaiah 
(xlvüi. 16), "And now tbc Lord God and hia spirit hath 
sent me ;" a verse in which the word spirit may bc variously 
interpreted indeed, and takcn to aignify either the mind or 
the mercy of God, or hia will revealod in tho law ; for tho 
prophet continuea : " From tho beglnning I have not spokcn 
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in Beeret^ from the time that it was, there am I, and now the 
Lord Ood in his spirit hath sent me." This is as much as to 
say the prophet made no secret at first of God's anger and of 
the sentence that had gone out against the nation^ but now 
was he a messenger of good tidings, come to preach the 
mercy of God^ and to annonnce their restoration to his favour. 
That the yerse may also be imderstood as referring to the 
will of Gtoi revealed in the law of Moses» or as saying that 
the prophet had come in obedience to that law to admonish 
the JewSy might be assomed firom what is said in Leyiticus 
(xix. 17). Isaiah certainly admonishes the children of Israel 
in the same way as Moses was wont to do, and also winds up 
as the great first prophet did^ by foretelling their restoration. 
The first interpretation, however, is that which I myself 
prefer. 

Betuming to onr subject» from this long array» illustrative 
of particular and diverse applications of the same word, I 
think we may safely conclude that Scripture phrases such as 
these, "To the prophets was given the spirit of God," 
" God shed his spirit upon man,*' " Men filled with the spirit 
of God, or with the Holy Ghost," &c., have no other mean- 
ing than that the prophets possessed- certain special and 
extraordinary powers,* that they were men more than com- 
monly devout, and that they apprehended or knew the mind 
and purposes of God ; for we have shown that the word 
spirit, ruagh in Hebrew, signifies as well the mind or soul 
itseK as the modes or affections of the mind or soul ; whence 

■ 

* AUhoügh there are men endowed with certain advantages which nature 
has denied to others, it is not said that these men are raised aboTO human na- 
ture ; because for this it were necessary that they possessed qualities in peculiar, 
which are not comprised in the essence or definition of humanity. The staturo 
of a giant, for example, is something rare, but entirely human. In the same way, 
the talent of making verses impromptu is far from common, but thcrc is no- 
thing in it which surpasses the power of ordinary humanity. I say the same of 
that faculty which some men have of representing certain things to thcmsclvos 
yery yitidly by mcans of their imagination, and this not in sleep, but wide awake, 
precLsely as thongh the objects were present to them. Were we to cncounter 
onc who possessed other mcans of perccption than thoso that bclong to mankind 
at large, we shoold then haro to admit that he was more than mortal. 
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it comes tliat the law as it makes known tlie mind of God, eo 
ia it often apoken of as the spirit or underatanding of God, 
and by an extension of the aame principle, the Imagination 
of the prophete (inasmuch aa by thia are the decrees of God 
revealed) may bo styled the mind |of God, and the prophets 
themaelvca be said to be posaeaaed of the mind of God. And 
although the miud of the Almighty and hia eternal decrees 
are written upon our miada also, and we therefore and there- 
by perceive and know the mind of God' — and bere 1 speak 
by tho lett«r of Scripture — Btill, inasmuch aa the knowledge 
of natural tliings is common to all, it is not lield in auch high 
estcom by the vulgär, aa has bceu nlready said, and was oven 
wont to be despised by flie Jows, who boaat«d themBelvea 
Buperior to all other peoples, and carcd uothing for know- 
ledge and underatandiug of a klnd that waa shared witb tbe 
World at large. Finally, the prophets were aaid to have the 
epirit of God within them, bccause mon, being generally 
ignorant of the cause of prophetic knowledge, marvelled at 
its exhibitioü, and refonüng it as thcy do othcr wondcrfui or 
portontous thinga immediately to God, they called it divine 
knowledge. 
>~ We may thereforo affirm, witbout heaitation or reaorve, 
that the propheta perceived not the revelationa of Öod save 
by the aid of Imagination ; that is to say, by the medium 
of wordß, Tiaiona, or aigna, and Iheao either actiial or imagin- 
\^y. For, aa we find no other meane of communication 
beaides tbeee referrod to in Scripture, we are not to bold our- 
Bclvea at liberty to coneeive aHy othcr, as I have already 
ehown. Whcrefore, or by what law of nature, this is so, I am 
free to confesa ray ignoraoce. I might say indeed, as othera 
have done, that it ia by the power. or will of God ; bnt thcn I 
ahoiüd aeem to myself to talk idly ; for it would be aa if I 
pretended to esplain the form of any particidar thing by the 
use of some transcendcnlul tcrm. All ihings are mado by 
tho power of God : yea, because therc ia no power ^in nature 
but the power of God olonc ; and it is certain that in our ignor- 
• Tido.Eilitor'B note, pag« 39.— JW. 
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ance of the causes of natural things, we can have no know- 
ledge of the power of God. The power of God is therefore 
very foolishly invoked when thie natural cause ofanything, in 
other wordfl, the very power of God, is unknown. But nei- 
ther is it necessary to our purpose that we should understand 
the cause of prophetic knowledge ; for, as I have already 
declared, I here pretend to do no more than to discuss the 
documents of Scripture, that from these, as in natural scienco 
from the data supplied by nature, I may draw my con« 
clusions: — we have nothing to do with the causes of the 
documents themselves. ^ 

Admitting, then, that the prophets by imagination were 
made cognizant of the things God willed to reveal, there is 
no doubt but that they perceived many things beyond the 
limitB of the understanding ; for from words and visions a 
much longer array of ideas may be composed than from those 
principles and ideas on which the whole of our natural 
knowledge reposes. 

And this consideration explains to us why the prophets 
almost always make their Communications allegorically or 
enigmatically, and give bodily shape and form to spiritual 
things in general. The procedure is in entire confoimity 
with the nature of the imaginative faculty. On the same 
ground also we no longer feel surprise when in Scripture we 
find the Supreme so inappropriately spoken of as we do in the 
Books of Numbers, xi .17, and 1 Kings, xxii. 2 ; when we 
meet Micah describing God as seated on a throne; Daniel 
portraying the Almighty as an old man clothed in white 
raiment ; Ezekiel figuring him as fire ; those about Christ 
fancying that they saw the Holy Ghost in the likeness of a 
dove descending, whilst the apostles conceived that they saw 
it in the shape of fiery tongues, and Paul, on his conversion, 
believed that he beheld a great light. All such notions and 
images are obviously in consonance Mrith vulgär ideas of God 
and spirits. Again, and to conclude, since the imagination 
has somothing of a flighty and inconstant nature, we should 
expcct, as we find the case to be in fact, that the power of 
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prophecy is not common, that it does not remain long at 
a time with those who possess it, and that neither does it 
come upon them frequently. On the contrary, prophetic 
power is rare — very few men possess it, and in these it is 
only manifested at distant and uncertain intervals. Now 
this being the case, we are led to inquire whence might 
accrue to the prophets the certainty of the things which they 
perceived by force of their imagination, and not from the 
assured principles of the understanding P But all that can be 
Said in answer to this query mnst be derived from Scripture : 
inasmuch as we have no true or actual science of such mat- 
ters, wo cannot explain them upon first principles or causcs. 
The teaching of Scripture, however, in regard to the certainty 
of prophetic teaching can be elicited, and this we shall pro- 
ceed to ascertain in the following chapt<3r. 



Imaginary, Imagination. These words are evidently used by Spinoza to 
ngnify internal, sensnal conceptionB, occurring independcntly of cxtemal agcncy. 
The cerebral parts, to irhich impressions made on the organs of sense are con- 
Teyed, and whcre thcse bccomo mental conceptions, being spontaneously activc, 
cause impressions or conceptions that are referred to the outor world. It is in this 
way that men 6ee spectrcs, hear ghostly sounds whcn awakc, or raVishing music in 
their sleep, sit at wondcrful banquets, aro Tisitcd by well-rcmembcred forms and 
faces in their dreams, &c. In the samo manncr v»e accoon^ for the idca of spirit, 
and of the spirituol world in gcncral, which is wholly a crcation of our own — with- 
ont onrselTcs it hos no existenco, it is withinus, notwithout ; and though mcta- 
physicians tcU us that it is the mental act which cTokcs the material world, still 
this dictum is to bc differcntly understood. Till we were, to us yery ccrtainly 
the world was not ; but we haro the intuitiye assuronce that before we wcre, 
the world was, and that whcn we are gonc, it will continue to be. — JEd, 
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Froh what has been said in the preceding chapter it ap- 
pears that prophets were not gifted with any pcculiar superi- 
ority of understanding, but only with a certain more Kvely 
faculty of imagination, than the rest of mankind. This 
indced appears plainly from the Scriptnre narratives them- 
selves. Solomon, for instance, excelled all his contempo« 
raries in wisdom, but ho was not therefore possessed of the 
gift of prophecy. Those most sagacious persona, Heman, 
Darda, and Ealchol, were not prophets ; whilst others, mere 
nisties without culture, and even ignorant women, such as 
Hagar, the servant of Abraham, were possessed of prophetic 
powers. And this is consonant with reason and experience ; 
for those who greatly excel in strength of Imagination are 
often less able to see things truly by the pure light of 
intellect ; and those, on the contrary, who are distinguished 
for the vigour of their understanding, are apt to have the 
power of Imagination more tempered, more under command, 
as it were, and distinet from pure intelligenee. They there- 
fore who go in search of wisdom and a knowledge of natural 
and Spiritual things from the writings of the prophets complete- 
ly mistake their way, as I shall now proc^ed to show at length ; 
little caring what the superstitious may say, since the time, 
philosophy, and the subject itself, demand piain speaking; 
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and Buperstitioa has no greator htttred of augtt tHan of tbose 
who advocato simple truth nnd strive to find out and foUow 
the true way of life. And with griof I am compelled to say 
that many who openly admit that they have no idea of God, 
and know nothing of him save by croaled tlünga, of the 
oauaes of wliieh they are utterly ignoraut, yet do not hcsitate 
to accuse religiona philosophera of Athcism. 

That I may proceed rcgulurly, however, I ahall now go 
on lo show that propheciea have varied in their pnrport, not 
only by reason of the ijuaginatioti and bodily temperament 
of each prophet, but also by reason of the opiniona with 
which they wero sevcrally imbuod ; from whence it ia to be 
inferred that the gif't of prophecy never made prophet wiser 
or more learued than it found bim, as I sball show more in 
detail immcdiately. Here, at tbe ontset, we have tö inquire 
BS to the cniaiiily of the 2»'opfifts ; firat, becauae this beara 
upon the entire nrgument of the present chapter, and next, 
bccause it servea na somewhat in the demonstration at which 
vre aim. 

Imagination of itself not invohing certainty from ita own 
nature, as does every clenr and distinct idea, in order that 
we may bo eure of the thiiiga we conceive by imagiuation, it 
ia neuessoiy to supploment it by reasoning ; whence it followa 
that of itaelf propliecy, ua the effect of Imagination, can never 
involvo certainty j and thia ia the reason why the propheta 
wero never ccrtain- of tho revelation of God by the revelation 
it«elf, but aWaya by some supplementary sign or eondition. 
Tili« is obvioua from Geneaia xv, 8, where Abraham, afifir 
haviug heard the promiso madc bim by God, aaks for a sign, 
not becaußo he did not believe God, or had not faith in him, 
but that he might know it vma God indeed who had made 
him the promiae. Tho aame view appears atill more clearly 
from Gideon, where he aaya to God, " Show mo a sign that 
[I may know] thou talkeat with mo " (Judgcs vi. 17}. God 
aUo aaya to Moaes, '■ And thia [ahall be] a sign to theo, that 
1 »cnt tbee." Ueaekiah, wlio had long beon aware that 
laaiah waa a prophet, ncvortlteleas aaka for a sign by way of 
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assurance of the prophecy of rcstored health which was made 
him. These instances suffice to show that the prophets 
always looked for a sign as an assurance of the things they 
prophesied from imagination ; and this is the reason why 
Moses admonishes the peoplo always to demand of the pro- 
phet a sign, such as the predication of some ovent about to 
happen, as a security that he did not speak falsely. Prophecy, 
therefore, in this case yields the palm to natural knowledge, 
which requires no sign, but by its own nature involves 
certainty. Prophetic certainty, however, was not mathe- 
matical, but only moral, certainty, as appears by Scripture ; 
for Moses (Deut, xiv.) instructs the Jews to put the pro- 
phet to death who should propose new gods, even though he 
supported his doctrine by signs and miracles ; " for," Moses 
proceeds to say, '* God sometimes sends signs and miracles to 
tempt and try the people." Christ, even, spoke in very 
similar terms to his disciples, as appears from Matthew 
(xxiv. 24), " For there shall arise false Christs and false pro- 
phets, and shall show great signs and wonders, insomuch 
that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect." 
Then Ezekiel clearly teaches (xiv. 9) that God sometimes 
deceives men through prophets by false revelations, — " And if 
the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I, 
the Lord, have deceived that prophet," &c. ; and Micah 
(1 Kings xxii. 22) speaks in the same way of the prophets of 
Ahab (who by their false predictions led him to do battle at 
Kamoth-Gilead, where he was slain). 

Now though all this seems to imply that prophecy and 
revelation were very doubtful matters, still there was much of 
certainty in them, as has been said ; for God never deceives 
the truly pious and elect ; but, according to that old pro- 
verb quoted by Samuel (1 xxiv. 13), and as we gather from 
the history of Abigail and the words employed, we are to con- 
clude that God makes use of the pious as instruments of his 
mercy, and of the impious as means and fimctionaries of his 
wrath. This clearly appears from the instance of Micah 
cited above ; in which, though God had resolved to deceive 
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Ahab by roeana of propheta, he only made me of falso pro- 
phets for this end, revealing mattera as they were fo be in 
fact to the true prophet, who was not prohibited from utter- 
iog tbe tnitb. Still, bb I bavc aaid, the certainty of prophecy 
was morol only ; for no man caii juatifj- bimself before God, 
nor boast tbat he ia tho inetrument of God'a clemoncy, aa 
Scripture and the thing itself dcclare, for the diapleaaura 
of God aeduced David iiito taking a census of the peo- 
plc, although ßcripture bears abimdant testimony to his 
piety. 

The whole of prophetic certainty was founded upon these 
three conaiderationa : 1. Tbat revealed thinga were imagined 
by the pvophets in a most vivid manner, and as men are 
wont to be affected or impresaed by objects whilst awake. 2. 
Tbat they were'conceived by signa. 3. Lastly and especially, 
that they were conceptiona of pvophete hav-ing minds diaposed 
to justice and goodness alone. And although Scripture does 
not rcgnlarly make mention of a sign, it is still to be belie^-ed 
that the propheta alwayfl received one ; for Scripture does not 
constantly enumerate all the conditions nnd circumstances of 
an event, but often proceeda on the supposition that thcso 
are known. Beaidea, we may concede that the propliets 
who foretold or spoke of notbing new, and that waa not con- 
taincd in the law of Jloses, did not require a sign ; inasranch 
BS what they said was confirmed by the law. The prophet 
Jeromiah, for example, apeaking of the desolation of Jerusa- 
lem, was confirmed by aU the other prophets and ,by the de- 
Dunciations of the law, and thereforo he did not rcquiro a 
sign ; but ITananiah, who, in Opposition to Jeremiah and the 
rcat of the prophets, foretold the siwedy restoration of tho 
city, necessarily required a sign : hia prediotion must be 
doubted, until the event had dedarod ita truth or falsehood 
(vide Jor. xsviii. 9), and tho prediotion not being hörne 
out by the event in this case, Hananiah was put to death 
as the reward of his falac prophesying. 

Since the asaurance which the prophets had from their 
signa, then, was not mathcmatical, or such aa ariacs from the 
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necessity of the thing perceived or seen, but was only moral, 
and signs were merely accorded to the prophets as additional 
testimonics, it follows that tlie signs cxhibited must bo in ac- 
cordanco witb the opinions and capacity of the prophets ; so 
that the sign which would have suffieed to render one pro- 
phet certain of his prediction, would have been altogether 
inadequato to convince another, professing different views 
and opinions. The consequence of this was that the signs 
exhibited varied with each individual prophet ; even as we 
have shown that the revehition varied with every prophet, in 
harmony with his natural temperament, his Imagination^ and 
the kind of opinions he had already espoused. In regard tö 
temperament, for example, if the prophet were of a hopeful 
and lively spirit, his prophecies spoke of victory, peace, 
abundtinee, and all that moves mankind to gladness ; if, on 
the contrary, he were of a sad and gloomy disposition, then 
disaster, defeat, and every evil became the burthen of his re- 
velation. Hence as the prophet was mild and merciful, or 
irascible and cniel, &c., was he apt or disposed to make reve- 
lations of an agreeable or harrowing nature. Again, as the 
prophet was a man of taste and culture, so did he receive and 
make known God's Communications in an elegant and omate 
style ; but as he was rüde and uncultivated, so were his reve- 
lations confused and inelegant. The same thing holds good 
as regards the revelations made by the Imagination : were the 
prophet a rustic, then oxen, cows, &c., were the figures that 
presented themselves to him ; were he a soldier, then armies 
with their leaders ; were he a courtier, then the royal throne 
and attendant ministers were the images that served the 
purposes of communication. Finally, the prophecy varied 
according to the variety of opinion entertained by the pro- 
phet. The magi, for instance (vide Matthew ii.), who 
believed in the vanities of astrology, had the nativity of 
Christ revealed to them by the Imagination of a star appear- 
ing in the east. To the augurs of Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. 
xxi. 26) the destruction of Jerusalem was revealed in 
the entrails of the sacrificial victims, and the kiog himself 
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had infonnation of the aame event from tlie Oracles tc con- 
sulted, and from the direction of tlie arrows which he sliot 
into the air over his head. And to conclude, God waa revealcd 
BS indifferent to and unwitting tho actiona of men to tliose ] 
propheta who beücvod that men acted of tlicir own free will 1 
and proper power. These aeveral poaitions I proceed to de- 1 
monstrate seriatim from the text of Scriptnre. 

Tho firat position ia proved by the case of EHsha {2 Kings ^ 
iü. 15), who, that he might prophesy to Jehoram, desired a 1 
minstrel, or a musical inatrument, to bo brought to him ; and \ 
it was only after he had been composed by swtet aounda 
that he was euabled to apeak joyful tidings to Jehoram and 
liis aBBOciatee, which he had not been in a condition to do be- 
fore, on account of the wrnth of the kiug ; for they that ai-e 
angry with any one, though thoy be apt enough to iraagine 
cvü, are little inclined to imaginc good of him, Some indeed 
havo aaid in connection with thia matter, that God doea not 
reveal himaelf to the angry and the sorrowful ; but these 
persona plainly dream ; for Moaes in auger againat Pharaoh, 
und without ha\-ing i-ecom-se to musie, foretold that wretohed 
alaughter of the firstbom of Egj-pt (Exodus xi. 5, 8). 
God was also revoaled to Cuin in a paroxysm of rage, To 
Ezekiel, impatient from anger, wei-e revealed the misery and 
the contumacy of the Jewa (Ezek. iü. 14) ; and Jere- 
miah, plunged in sorrow and weary of his life, propheaied 
the calamities that were to befall his countrymGn in auch dark 
colours that Josias would not consent to consult him, but pre- 
fen-ed a female contemporaiy prophetcsa, tho taak of dcclaring 
God'a mercyand loving-kindnesa, of which hcwished to hear, 
seeming more eapecially adapted to the femule genius (vide 
Paralipomena or C'hronicles, Book ü. eh. xxxv.). Micah, ölso, 
never propheaied any good to Ahab, which other true pro- 
phets did nevertheless, aa appoara from 1 Kinga xx., but all 
his life long propheaied evil {1 Kinga xxü. 7 and atill moro 
clcarly 2 Chrou. xviii. 7). Propheta therefore, according to 
thoir ^'ariou9 teinperaments, were morc apt for revelations of 
oiic kind thsn of another. 
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The style, again, of the several prophets varies greatly as 
regards elegance of dietion. The prophecies of Ezekiel and 
Arnos are not like those of Isaiah and Nahum, but are 
written in a much rüder style. Any one somewhat familiär 
with the Hebrew tongue who would look into this matter 
more curiously, by comparing the different prophets chapter 
by chapter where the argument happens to be the same, 
would discover a vast difference in their several styles. To 
cite one or two examples : Let the courtier Isaiah (i. 11 — 20) 
be contrasted with the rustic Arnos (v. 21 — 24) in the passages 
now referred to. Let the arrangement and reasoning of 
Jeremiah (xlix.) writing to Edom bo compared with the 
Order and ratiocination of Obadiah, and the 40th (19, 20) 
and 44th (8) chapters of Isaiah be compared with the 8th 
(8) and 13th (2) chapters of Hosea. ' And so of other in- 
stances, all of which along with those particularly quoted, 
when rightly considered, seem clearly to show that God used 
no particular style inmaking his Communications ; but, in 
the same measure as the prophet possessed leaming and 
ability, his Communications were either concise and clear, or, 
on the contrary, they were rüde, prolix, and obscure. 

Prophetic representations and hieroglyphics, although 
meaning to express the same thing, yaried nevertheless. The 
glory of God leaving the temple was represented differently 
to Isaiah and to Ezekiel. The Eabbins indeed will have it 
that the two representations are nearly identical, only that 
Ezekiel, a rustic person, having been beyond measure sui*- 
prised, gave a more particular and circumstantial account of 
what he saw. But unless the Babbins have a traditional and 
certain account of the matter, which I by no means believe, 
they plainly invent what they say ; for Isaiah saw Seraphim 
with six wings, whilst Ezekiel saw beasts with four wings ; 
Isaiab saw God in white raiment and sitting on a royal 
throne, Ezekiel saw him as fire : — each imdoubtedly presumed 
he saw God in the way or likeness in which he was wont to 
conceiye him. 

Nor do prophetic accounts vary only in particulars ; they 
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differ muoh in perspicuity. The reprcaentations of Zcchariah, 
08 we leom from the accoonts tbemaelves, were so obscure, 
that without nn explanation they cojild not be understood by 
himself ; and those of Daniel werc so dark, that evon wben 
explained they wero still iminteUigiblo, not to othersonly, but 
also to the prophet himself. And the obscurity höre was not 
bocause of any difficulty in the matter to be revoalcd, (lor the 
Bubjccts were purely human, and in no wlse surpaased liimian 
capacity, save in so far as they were prospective,) but only be- 
caiiäo the iraagination of Daniel was not so active or did not 
possess equal propbetic power when ho was awake ob when 
hc slopt ; a faofc which appeared in this, that iii tlie 
beginning of bis propbeayiugs ho was so mucb alarmed as 
almost to despair of hia strength to bear their burthen. It 
was probably hy roason of this weaknoBs of hia imagination 
and bodily powers that bis visions came before him so ob- 
scurely, that cven witb the help of an explamition he could 
not rigbtly comprebend them. And hero it is to be observod 
that the words beard by Daniel were imaginary only (aa has 
been ehown before) ; wberefore it is not wonderful that bc, 
in the perturbation of tbe moment, should have heard thinga 
80 indistinctly and imperfectly that be found it iinpossible 
aftorwards to undersfand tbem. They who maintain that 
God did not design to revcal himself clearly to Daniel ap- 
pear not to have read the worda of the angel, who says ex- 
pressiv (x, 14) that he had como to mnke Daniel under- 
staud what sbould befall his people in the latter daj-a. AVhat 
was tntcnded bas thereforo remained an enigma, for there 
was no one tbcn living with such strengtb of imagination as 
would have made a dearer revelation poBsible. Finally, 
when wG observe the prophets to whom it was revoaled that 
God was about fo fake away Elias endeavouring to perauade 
Elisba that Elias was only removed to another place where be 
might still be fonud by theni, it was piain that they did not 
rigbtly underatand the revelation madc to tliem. It aeema 
unnrcessary tr> carry thiß discussion ftirther : uotbing appears 
more luunifestly from Scripture Ihaa tliat Ood cudowed one 
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' proptet much more largely with the gift of prophecy than 
another. I shall therefore proceed to show that prophecies, 
or things foretold or imparted, varied in conformity with the 
opinions of the several prophets, and that different prophets 
entertained various and even contrary opinions and prejudices 
(I speak of merely speculative mattors thua ; for of thos© 
which bear on morals and conduct a totally different view is 
to be taken). And here I shall proceed inquiringly and at 
Bome length ; for I esteem this subject one of great moment, 
and I think I shall be able to show from it that prophecy 
never rendered prophet more learned than he was before, but 
still left him in possession of his preconceived opinions ; 
whereby we shall escape the bondage of feelingourselves tied 
down in matters pnrely speculative by anything that the 
prophets have said. 

It is indeed wonderful with what eagemess men have 
still tried to persuade themselves that the prophets knew all 
that the human understanding could embrace. Although 
several parts of Scripture clearly inform us that the prophets 
were ignorant of certain things, the world have prefeired to 
maintain that they did not understand these passages of 
Scripture rather than admit that the prophets were ignorant 
of anytlung ; or they have striven so to twist the words of 
Scripture, as to make it say what there plainly was no inten- 
tion of saying. But, if either of these courses be permitted, 
it is all over with Scripture as an authority ; for we should 
then seek in vain to prove aught from Scripture, if those 
things that are most clearly set forth are put among the 
obscure or impenetrable matters, or the plainest text is to 
be arbitrarily interpreted. Nothing in Scripture, for ex- 
ample, is clearer than that Joshua and the writer of his 
history also were of opinion that the sun moved round the 
earth — ^that the earth was at rest, the sun in motion — and 
that the sun stood still in the heavens for a certain time upon 
a certain occasion. Many, however, who will not allow that 
any change takes place in the heavenly bodies, explain the 
passage detailing this extraordinary event in such a way as 
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to make it deckre nothing of the kind ; otliers, agaiu, fartlier 
advanced in philosophy, and awai'e tliat the aun is at rest 
whilst the earth revolves around him, have striven with all 
their might to extort this doctrine from words which say 
the very contrary, — at which I confcss my aniazement ! But 
I would ask, w-hethur we were bound to acücpt Joslma the 
warrior as a compctent astronoraer, er to beÜDve that by a 
miracle it ivas revealed to him that the light of the aun might 
remain longer above the horizon than wont, from causes of 
which he was Ignorant ? To me cifher conclusion appeara 
equally absurd. I prefer aaying openly that Joshua waa 
Ignorant of the true cause of that longer continuance of the 
light which he witnessed, and that he and thoae about bim 
believed that the aun, rcvolving round the earth in its daily 
ceuTse, had atood Btill on tJie day in queation, aud so boen 
the cause of tho pbenoraenon they witnessed. They nevcr 
thought of roferring it to any lesa obvious cause, such aa to 
the icQ and ball which then filled the air (vido Joshua 
X. 11), and which might have given riae to a tigher re- 
fractive power in the atmoaphere than uaual, or, in fine, to 
any other condition, into the nature of which it ia not our 
buaiueas to inquire. In the same way and according fo bis 
light waa the vision of the backward shadow revealed to 
laaiah, viz, by a retrograde movement of the stin ; for be 
too thought that the aun was in motion whilat tho earth was 
at rest ; and probably not even in hia dreams had he ever 
thought of paraheKa. Let ue, then, without heaitation admit 
so much, and aay that a sign might appcar, and laoiah 
prophesy before the king, although the prophet kncw 
nothing of the true cause of the wonders he witnesscd. 

Of the femple of Solomon, altbougb its constmction waa 
revealed by God, the same thing is to be said, viz. that all 
its proportiona and parta wero in conformity with the ca- 
pncity and opinious of Solomon ; for as we are not held 
to the belief that Solomon was a great mathcmatician, we 
raay be permitted to affirm that he waa ignorant of the true 
rdation between tho circumferenco of a circle and its diame- 
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ter, but that with common workmen he believed it to be aa 
three to one. If, on the contraiy, it is said that we do not 
understand the meaning of the text in 1 Kings (vii. 23)* 
I know not, I vow, what can ever be made out of any other 
part of Scripture ; for the construction of the molten sea is 
detailed simply and as matter of history ; and if we are told 
that Scripture meant otherwise, but for some reason unknown 
to US, chose to write in such a way, this were equivalent to a 
Subversion of all its authority ; for then might the same 
thing be said with equal right of every individual passage, 
and thus whatever human foUy and perversity could imagine 
might come to be paraded and defended on the teaching of 
Scripture. But what we have ourselves advanced has no- 
ihing of impiety about it, for Solomon, Isaiah, Joshua, &c., 
although prophets, were still men, and men who thought that 
nothing interesting to mankind at large was indifferent to 
them. 

To Noah, too, according to hiß knowledge, was revealed 
God's purpose of destroying the human kind, because he 
thought that beyond the confines of Falestine the world was 
iminhabited. Nor indeed does true piety run any risk 
when the prophets are maintained to have been ill informed 
on such matters ;t they show their ignorance of things of 
much greater moment, teaching nothing grand or compre- 
hensive of the Divine nature, but uttering merely vulgär 
opinions, with which the revelations they imparted were in 
conformity, as I shall immediately show by numerous refer- 
ences to their writings in the sacred volume. The prophets 
therefore, as it appears, are less to be commended for sublimity 
of genius and extent of knowledge than for piety and con- 
stancy. Adam, to whom God was first revealed, did not 

* Beferring to tho molten sea 10 cubits across and 30 cubits round 
about. — JEd. 

t No one in much latcr days, when the news arrived in Paris, took the 
French drummcr's account of the stato of matters in Switzerland, au pied de la 
lettre^ when he informed bis friends at homc that the army had now reached the 
end of the world : " Nous ßommes ici au beut du mondc ! Ici on toucho le solcil 
de la main ! " — Ed, 
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know tliat Qod waa omntpresent and omnisoient ; for lie triod 
to hide himsolf, and Btrove to exciise hia sin bofore God, 
precisely as lie would have dono in tlie presence of anolher 
man. Hereby we see that the revelation of God made to 
Adam was accordiiig to hia capacity, as of a person wlio waa 
not ubiquifOTis, who waa not cognizant of all things, nnd 
of Adam 's guilt in particular ; for Adam heard or seemed 
to hear the voice of God wten Walking in tho garden, 
calling bim by name, and demanding wbere he was; and 
finally, when, in the conTereation which enBues, Adam 
speaka of bis nakcdneas, Ood aska him whether he had 
not eilten of the fruit of the forbidden tree ? Adam 
plainly laiew nothing raore of the attributea of God than 
tbat lie was the creator of all tliinge. To Cain, in like 
inaAner, God was revealcd aecording to hia condition, viz, aa 
ignorant of human affairs ; nor waa any higher idea of God 
necessary to Cain to lead him to repent of bis crime, To 
Laban, again, God revealed himself as the God of Abrahaui, 
becauBe Laban believed thnt every people had ite own pe- 
culiar god (vide Geneais xxxi. 29). Abraham himself did 
not know that God waa ubiquitoiia, and bad foreknowledge 
of all tliings ; for wben be heard the eentence against the 
Sodoraites, hc entreated God not to carry it into execution, 
until ho fibould diacover wbether all in the city were aliko 
deaer%-ing of pmiiabment {Genesis x^'üi. 24) : — peradventure, 
he saya, there be fifty righfeoua within the city,' Nor ou 
othep occaaiona was Qod revealed otherwiae to Abraham, for 
thua in hb Imagination does God speak to him (ver. 21), 
"I will go down now and see wbether they have done 
altogether aecording to the cry of it wbich is come nnto me ; 
and if not, I will know." The diviuo testimony conceming 
Abraham iadeed containa nothing but in reference to bis 

■ And thon tlii Ihin^ of clay proceedi to roason «itli, nnd fix, as it wera, on 
the honii of a dileminu, Uii; Ali[ii!,'Ulj raaker of the ünivcrse l Vax bc it !iom 
theo to »lay ilie righUons wilh tlie witltcd ; slrnU not tlw jndgo of all the enrth 
do right ! Peradvenluro thorc bo 40, 30, 20, 10, &o.~And what »hall bc laid of 
thi> neit aucceeding ohapter, conlaining tho lorrible >l«ry of Lot »nd hie Jaugh- 
tm=— fif. 
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obedience, and the strictness with which he commanded his 
children and household that they should do justice and 
judgment ; there is not a word of the sublime ideas which it 
were fit should be entertained of God. Moses himself does 
not sufficiently perceive that God is omniscient, and govems 
all human actions by his decrees alone. Although God 
himself has said to him (Exodus iv. 1) that the Israelites 
would confide in him, Moses nevertheless calls the matter in 
question^ '^ But behold they will not believe me, nor hearken 
to my voice." God was consequently revealed to him as 
indifferent to, and ignorant of, the future actions of mankind; 
for he gave him two signs, and said (Exodus iv. 8), *' And it 
shall come to pass, if they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they will believe 
the voice of the latter sign, * * and if they will not be- 
lieve these two signs, * * then thou shalt take of the water 
of the river, and pour it upon the dry land, and it shall 
become blood," &c. And indeed whoever weighs the words 
and views of Moses without prejudice will readily perceive 
that his opinion of God amounted to this: that he was a 
Being who had always existed, who existed now, and who 
would exist for ever; and for this reason it was that he 
called God by the name of Jehovah, the letters composing 
the Hebrew word expressing the three times of existence, 
past, present, and future. Of his nature, however, God 
taught Moses nothing, but that ho was mcrciful, long-suffer- 
ing, &c., and especially that he was jealous [of his position 
as God above all other gods], as appeai*s from very many 
passages of Scripture. Moses, moreover, believed and taught 
that this Being differed so much from all other beings that 
he could not be expressed by the image of any visible thing, 
nor could be oven looked upon, and this not because of any- 
thing terrible or repugnant in God, but because of human 
weakness. Fürther, Moses taught that God by reason of his 
power was one and alone; though he acknowledged that 
there were other entities or beings which (doubtless by the 
Order and command of Jehovah) ruled in his stead ; in other 
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wordfl, that there were beings to whora Öod gave power and an- 
thority to govern nationa, and to provide for and protect lliem ; 
but the Beiug wlioiu tbo cbildren of Israel were to worabip 
was tbe High and Supreme God, or, to ubb the Hebrew phrase, 
tUe God of all gods. Tlius iu tbe Song of Moses (Exodus 
XT. 11), he aays, " Who among tbe gods is like unto tbee, 

Jehovah ? " and further (xvüi- 11) Jethro exclaims, " Jfow 

1 know that the Ijord [Heb. Jeliovab] is greater than all 
gods ; " aa if be had said, " Now am I compelled by Moses 
to allow that Jebovah is gi'eatost among the gods aud of 
eingular power." Whether Moses believed that those beüigs 
who adrainistered in the place of God were created by 
JeboTali may be doubted ; inasmucb as be has aaid nothing, 
in so far as I know, of theJr cr«!ation or beginning ; tboiigh 
he taugbt that God [Heb. Elobiin] reduced this vistblo 
World from chaos into order, scattered over it the seeds of 
natui'al thinga, ond eo bad highest power and bigheat author- 
ity over all; further (\*ide Deut. x. 14, 15), in viitue of 
this supreme right aiid authority, that he bad cbosen tho 
Hebrew people for hiinself, and given them a certain territorj" 
or land to dwell in, leai'ing other uations and regions of tbe 
earth to the care of otber gods liis eubstitutes (Deut. iv. 
13, xxxii. 8, 9), whence be was called the God of the 
Israelitea, or the God of Jerusalem in tbe singular, whilst tho 
rest of tbe gods — those appropriate to other nations — were 
called Gods, in (be pluraL For this reason the Jews believed 
that the counfiy which Jehovah had choaen for himself 
required a peculiar form of worship, difFereut from that 
adapted to otber landa, and that the worship of the gods of 
other lands was on no aecount to be tolerated witbin their own 
boundaries. The Jews even tbought that aome of the pcoplo 
whom the King of Aasyiia had brougbt into the land of 
Judca were tom in pieces by lious " because tbey knew not 
the manner of the gods of that land " {vido 2 Kings xvn, 
25, et srq.)^ According to the opinion of Eben Ezrn," it was 
for thia reason that Jacob, about to jouraey to hia native 

.• A Jcffuh wrihT of Ulwral ricw» much (stecmcd by Spmoio.— iW, • 
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country, admonished his sons and servants that they should 
prepare themselves for the new worship, and give up the 
worship of stränge gods, i. e. of the gods of the land wherein 
they were then dwelling (vide Genesis xxxv. 2, 4) : " Put 
away the stränge gods that are among you," jaays he ; "and 
they gave unto Jacob all the stränge gods which were in 
their band," &c. David also complained to Saul, when 
foreed by his father's wrath to flee his country, that he " had 
been driven from the heritage of Jehovah, and thrown upon 
the Service of other gods" (1 Sam. xxvii. 19). Finally, the 
Jews believed that this Supreme Being — God — had his 
dwelling-place in heaven,* an opinion very prevalent among 
heathen nations (vide Deut, xxxiii. 27). 

When we carefully consider the revelations of Moses, 
therefore, we find that they are all accommodated to such 
opinions as he himself entertained : inasmuch as he believed 
God to be endowed with such attributes as mercy, gracious- 
ness, jealousy, &c. ; therefore was Jehovah revealed to him 
flltemately as a merciful, as a gracious, as a jcalous God, &c. 
This plainly appears in the account which we have (Exodus 
xxxiii. xxxiv.) of the way and manner in which God appeared 
to Moses, when he besought God to show him his glory, and 
was informed that the goodness of the Lord should be made 
to pass before him, but that he could not see the face of the 
Lord. Now Moses not having formed any idea of the 
fiimilitude of God in bis brain, and as God was only revealed 
to the prophets in conformity with the character of their 
opinions and imaginations, God could not present himselJT 
to Moses in any definite similitude. And this occurred, I 
say, because it was repugnant to the imagination of Moses 
to conceive God in the likeness of any created thing ; for 
other prophets — Isaiah, Ezelciel, Daniel, &c. — testify to 
having seen God. It was for this reason too that we find 
these words added, "For there shall no man see me and 
live,** an opinion in harmony with the views of Moses; 

* A flrmament ; a solid crystalline spherc surrounding the earth ; not infinito 
'•poce ai conceived by \u,-^£d, 
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for God does not say that to show himsclf were in contradic- 
tion witli tlie Divioe nature, as the thing is in trutli, but 
thftt it cannot be, becauao of human infirmity. Further, 
wbeii Qod informed Moaoa that tho Israelitfs in worahipping 
a calf had mnde themselves like other nations, ho says 
(xxsiü. 2, 3) that ho nrould send an angel, that is, a being 
who should have charg« o( the IsraeUtes, in phice of him- 
solf, the Supreme Beiug, for that hc would not remain umong 
them ; whcreby nothing was left to Moses by which it 
might appear that the laraclites ivere more cherished of 
the Lord God himself thuii foreign nationa, which had becn 
put undor the chnrgeof other goda (ver. 16). Fiually, bwause 
God was presumod to dwell in heaven, thereforo was he 
revealed as desconding from heaven upon the mountain, and 
Moses also ascended the mountain that he might hold inter- 
course with God ; nothing of which would have been necea- 
eaiy had he conceived God as alike present in all placee. 

The laraelites, in fact, knew almost nothing of God, al- 
though he was ppculiarly revealed to them, a tnith which ap- 
peärs but too phiinly when a very few days afterwarda they 
abandoned the honour and worsliip of JchoTah, bowed them- 
selves before a golden calf, aud declared that the gods thoy had 
brought with thcm out of EgJl»t should bc their deities. Nor 
indccd was it to bo expoctcd that raen accustonied to the 
Buperstitiona of Egj^t, rüde in manners, degraded by most 
miserable slavery, should have had any right underatanding 
of God, or that Moses should even have taught them anj-thing 
boyoud the way of living jiistly, which he did, not indeed as a 
philosopher, that they might eujoy freedom of spii-it, butaa a 
legislator, conipelUng them to a good lifo, by commandments 
issued under puin of the penalties of law, Whence it came to 
pasa that the rule of living aright, or tho true life— tho love and 
adoration of God — was to them a alaverj' rather than a real 
liberty and gifl by tho grace of God, for Moses ordered them 
to love Qod and to feeep his commandments that they might 
show themaelvea grateful for paat favours. viz, their escapo 
from Egyptian bondage, &o., and whibt he threat«ned them 
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with the hcayiest penalties if thcy trunsgressod, he promised 
them ample recompense if they were found obedient to his 
precepts. Moses thcrcforc treated the Jews as parents are 
wont to treat children before they have arrived at years of 
discretion. It is certain tberefore that as a people .the 
Hebrews were ignorant of the excellence of virtue, and of all 
that constitutes true happiness. When Jonah ihought to 
flee from the presence of God by shipping for Tarshish, wo 
can only conclude that he believed God gave eharge over the 
countries beyond Judea to other powers as his Substitutes. 
There is no one named in the Old Testament who has spoken 
of God more reasonably than Solomon, who surpassed all his 
contemporaries in natural capaeity ; but for this very reason 
he held himself above the law (this being only dclivered for 
the guidance of those who are without reason and great 
natural abilities), and paid little attention to, nay he openly 
violated, those clauses which refer especially to the king 
(Deut. xvii. 16, 17). And herein it may be observed, in 
pnssing, that he showed little wisdom ; neithor did he act in a 
way becomiug a philosopher, for he sought his chief delight 
in merely sensual plcasures. Still he taught that all the 
good things of fortune were vanities to man; that there 
was nothing more exccllent than undcrstanding, and that 
the greatest punishmenta man could suffer wasto be afQicted 
with foolishness (Eccles., and Prov. x. 23). 

But let US retum to the prophets, of the discrepaney of 
whose opinions we had already bcgun to tako notice. Now 
the views of Ezckicl have been found by the Eabbins so 
discordant with those of Moses that they had almost come to 
the determination of not admitting his books into the Old 
Testament as canonical (vide Tractatus de Sabbato, eh. i. 
fol. 13) ; nay, these writings would certainly have been ex- 
cluded, had not a certain Chananias undcrtaken to explain 
them, a task which, we are informcd, he only accomplished 
with great labour, and after all it is not certain what the nature 
of this explanation was, for his work is lost ; whcther it was in 
the nature of a commentary, or whether he ventured daringly 

5* 
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to alter the words and statemcnta of Ezekiel. Howeyer this 
inay liave been, it is certaiii, ifferring to Ezektt-l as we liavö 
Lim, that his 18th chapter doea not oppear to ngree with 
Exodus (xxxiv. 7), nor with Jeremiuh (xxxü. 18), &c. 
Samuel believed that God liaving once pa^sed a decree never 
repcnted him of having dono so ; for SüuI, contrif e für tbe 
sin lie Lad committed, and deairing to worship God and ob- 
taiü his forgivonesa, still saya that God'a det'reo againat him 
will not be changcd. Jereniiah, ou tlie other band, bad it re- 
vealed to him ihat God waa subjeet to repontance, wben hav- 
ing made a decree, whether for good or e>-il, lo a people, they~ 
werc found subsequently to alter their ways^for better or worae 
(vide 1 Samuel xvÜi. 8 — 10). Joe! again taught that God 
oiüy repentcd him of the cvil lio had ijifliutcd (Joel ii, 
13). Finally, it appcars most clearly from Genesia (iv. 7) 
that mau may overcome femptutions to sin, and do well : " If 
thou doest well shult thou not be acccptcd P and it tbou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door ; " worda which aro 
addrcaaed to Cain, wbo, however, did not get the bettor 
of his evil paasions, as appears froin Scripture itself and 
ihc biatory of Josephiis. The aaine thing is gathered very 
plainlv from the passagc in Jorera-iah juat referred to, 
where God is nmdo to say, " If a nation do cvil in my sight, 
and obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good where- 
with I auid I would bencfit tliem ; but ii' tbat nation againat 
whom I have pronouueed, tura from thcir eril, I will repent 
of tho cril tbat I thought to do unto thera." Paul, how- 
ever (Epist. to Romans ix. 10 et seq.), doelarea quite poai- 
tivoly that mi-n have no power ovcr the terajitatioDB of tho 
flpah aavD in tho special election and grace of God ; thougb, 
speaking of tho justice of God (iii. 5, and vi. 19), be correcta 
himself, and saya that he has bcen spcaking as a m.in, after 
the raanner of inen, und bccausc of the infirmitiea of tlie flesh. 
From all tbat precedes it setms siiffieieiitly, and more 
thun sufficieutly, proved, that tho revelations of God were 
Bceommodatud to the natural capacities and adopted opiniona 
of the prophets, and that the prophets may Lnve been ignor- 
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ant of things having reference to speculation mcrely, and not 
bearing upon the charitics and usages of life ; nay, it plainly 
appears that they were Ignorant in this wise, and entertained 
most opposite and mutually contradietory speculative opin- 
ions. Wherefore wo infer that we are never to look to the 
prophcts for information either on natural or spiritual sub- 
jects, and come to the conlusion that they are to be believed 
only in 80 far as the matter and pnrpose of their rcvelations 
are concemed, every one in all other particulars being at 
liberty to believe what he pleases. Take the instance of the 
revelation of Cain by way of illustration ; Cain informs ns 
that Qoä only admonished him to lead a good life, " If thou 
doest well," &c., but taught him nothing about the freedom 
of the will or other subjeets of philosophy; wherefore, al- 
though in the words made nse of freedom of will is clearly 
implied, we still feel ourselves at liberty to take an opposite 
view, when we find the words and reasoning entirely ae- 
commodated to the capacity of Cain. So als.o we see that 
the revelation of Micah was merely meant to inform Ahab of 
the real issue of the battle against Aram ; and so much only 
are weboond to believe ; all the other particulars set forth in 
that revelation, as of the true and fahe spirit of God, of the 
armies of heaven standing on either hand of God, &c., do not 
really concem us, so that every one may believe what to him 
seems good or aecords with his mental Constitution. In the 
same way are we to view the reasons given for the revelation 
made by God to Job of his power over all things, if indeed 
it be true that any such revelation was ever made to Job, 
and that the purpose of the writer was to composo a proper 
narrative^ and not, as some have thought, to give an embroi- 
dered version of his own conceits. However this may be, 
the allegations are still entirely in consonance with the views 
of Job^ and made to satisfy him alone^ not as of universal 
application and calculated to convince mankind at large. 
Nor are the reasonings of Christ to be otherwise regarded, 
by which he convicted the Pharisees of ignorance and con- 
tempt, and exhorted his disciplcs to newness of life; his 
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rotiBoniogs were accommodated to tlie opinions and prmciples 
of thoBO about bim. When he says to tlie Phariaees, for 
exaiuple {Matt, xii, 96), "And if Satan cast out Satau, he 
is divided againat himaelf, liow then sliall hia kingdom 
stand?" he desired nofhing more than to couvince the 
Phariaees on llieir own principles, not to tcach that thcre 
were dcvila or any kingtloni of Satan. So, again, whon to hia 
disciples he says (ilatt. x\-iii. 10}, "Take heed that ye 
despiae not onq of thcao little onea ; for I say unto yoti that 
in hoaven their angcls do alwaya behohl the face of mj 
Father which ia in heaven," he iiitended only to admoiiish 
them againat pride in fhoinsolvca, and contempt of othere, 
not teaching anything positive about angeU or heaven, bat 
uaing the langiiage he does the bettor to persuade liia dis- 
ciplea. The sarae ^-iew, in 6ne, ia to be taken of the reason- 
ingB and signa of the apoatles ; but of theac I need not apeak 
more at length ; for wcre I to quote all the paasagos of 
Scripture which were certainly writtcn with a special view 
to the persona to whom they were addreaaed, and which 
cannot be referred to as ombracing divine doctrine with- 
out great detriment to truo philoaophy, I should havc to 
wander far from tho path of brevity which I have marked out 
for myaelf, Lot it suffico, thorefore, that I have touclicd upon 
B few topics of universal application ; particulara and further 
Information I leave to the induatry and resoarch of the 
curioua reader himsclf. The eubjecta now diacussed, namely, 
Propheta and Prophecy, fallitg in an eapecial manner wlthin 
the ecopc of my purpose, which ia to sever Philoaophy from 
Theology, aa I have only dcalt with them in a general way, 
it will be neccssary further to inquire whethcr tho gift of 
Propheoy waa peculiar to tho Ilebrena alone, or wna common 
to them and othcr nations, and then to corao to a conclusion 
IQ regard to the election of tlie Ilebrew peopic. These 
matteia will form the Eubject of the following chapter. 




CHAPTER III. 

OF THE KLECnOK OF THB HEBREW NATION. WAS THE GIFT 
OP PBOFHECY FBCULIAR TO THB JBWS f 

Tbde happineas consiste in Fruition of The GhK>d, not in 
any glory or odTHntage which oae alone enjoys to tbe exclu- 
sion of others. He who esteems himself blessed becauae he 
alone enjoys, or enjoys more than others, for he ia more pros- 
perous in any or in every way than his neighhour, — that 
man, I aay, knowa nothing of real happinesa, of the aoul's 
true jc^ ; such happinesa aa he tastea, if it be not childish or 
merely aenaual, has its aonrce in envy and evil dtqxmtion 
alone. Mau'a true happinesa conaiats in wisdom and nnder- 
atanding, in the atudy of truth, and no wise in tlus, that he is 
wiser than others, or that the rest of the world are withont 
true understanding ; for auch a concluaiou would not odd to 
hia wisdom or hia real happinesa. Whoever should rejoice 
on SQch grounda would, in fact, rejoice in the miafortunea of 
othera, and so show himself envioua and evü-dispoeed, and aa 
knowing nothing of true wisdom and peace of niind. When 
Scriptuie, therefore, in order to ke^ the Jewa obedient to 
the laws, declarea tliat God had etected them to himself in 
preference to other nationa (Deut. x. 15), tfaat he was nigh 
to them and not to othen in the same degree (Ib. iv. 4 — 7), 
t^t tothem alone he hadpreacribed just laws (Ib. Ter. 8) ; and, 
laaÜy, setting othen aaide, that he had made himself known 
to tliem alone (Ib.Ter. 32, &c.), we can only conclude that such 
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language was uaod «s adapted to the mental statc oud capa- 
city of the Jews, who, as hae been shomi in the prcceding 
chaptcr, and, as Moses himBclf bcars witneas {Deut. ix. 6, 7), 
knew nothing of happmess ; for it ia obrious that they as a 
people would have been no lesa happy pnd prosperoua had 
God called all other nations to salvation as well es thcm. 
God would have bocn no lesa propitioua to the Jews Lad ho 
choaeit to bc equally near to other nations ; iieither would the 
laws he gave them have been leas just, nor they themselve» 
leas undersfunding, liad he given likc lawa to all; neither 
would the Bigna and wondera he showod them have lesa pro- 
claiined his power had they been maiiifested over a wider 
ränge, nor would the Jews tliemselves have been held lesa 
bo)ind to worsbip him had he elected to pour out bis bounties 
upon all mankind aliko. If God, therefore, aays to Solomon 
{1 Eings iü. 12) that he had given hira more wisdom than 
any man who had ever Hved, or who should ever come after 
him, thia is probably to be understood aa meauing no more 
than that God had given him a very largo measure of imder- 
standing, — at all events, it aeema impoaaible to believe that 
God, for the greater delectation of Solomon, had engaged 
henceforward to bestow no euub ample measure of undcr- 
atanding on any man aa he had sbed on hira ; for such a pro- 
miso could have added nothing to Solomon's wisdom, nor 
would a wiso king have been k-ss thankful for the Divine 
beneßcence, had he been informed that God intended to be no 
leas bountiful to all, 

But yet, and admitting that Moses spoke fo the Jews, in 
the passages just quotod, according to their powors of appre- 
hension, we would not ho held as denying that God had 
delivered thosc laws of the Pcntatöuuh to them alone, or that 
he had spoken witli them only, or, in fine, aa aaj-ing that the 
Jews had not seen such wondeta as no other people had ever 
witnessed. "What wo mcaut to aay amounts only to this, that 
Moses, for the rcasons cspccially assigned, procceded aa he diil 
in Order that ho might the more caaily lead the Jcwa to the 
n'orship of the true God ; and tliea we desircd to show that 
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the Jews exoelled other nations neither in natural knowledge, 
nor in piety, but in very different things. In other words — 
and here with Scripture I nse language on a level with their 
capacities — I say that the Jews were plainly chosen by God 
before all other nations for reasons other than because of the 
good lives they led, or the sublime speculations in which they 
indidged. It will now be my business to show^ seriatim, on 
what grounds the preferenee was founded. 

Before I begin, however, I would explain in a few words 
what I understand by the govemment of God ; by the out- 
ward and in ward aid of God ; by the election of God ; and 
finally, by what is called fate, fortune, or destiny. By govern- 
ment or guidance of God I understand the fixed and im- 
mutable Order of nature, or concatenation of natural things ; 
for I have already said, and shall have further occasion to 
show, that the universal laws of nature^ according to which 
all things come to pass, are nothing eise than the etemal 
decrees of God, which always involve etemal truth and 
etemal necessity. Whether we say, therefore, that all 
things happen according to the laws of nature, or are ordered 
by the decree and direction of God, we say the same tbing. 
Again^ since the power of all things natural is nothing but 
the power of God himself^ by whom alone all things are 
determined and come to pass, it follows that whatever man, 
who is himself a part of nature, does for his help and the 
upholding of his being, or whatever nature presents to him for 
this end, without his co-operation, is all in virtue of the 
divine power, whether it acts through human nature or by 
means that are extemal to the nature of man. Whatever, 
therefore, human nature can accomplish of itself towards the 
preservation of existence may with right be called the inner 
help of God, and whatever happens for our good through the 
foroe of things extemal to us may be entitled the outer help 
of God. On.this ground we easily gather what is to be 
understood by the election of God ; for, inasmuch as no one 
does anything save by the predetermined order of nature, in 
other words, by the etemal decree and direction of God, it 
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follows tliat no ono ehoosos for himself a corUia course of 
life, or dooa iiught suvo by the special vocation of God, who 
olecta him in preference to others for this course of life, or 
for this poculiar work. Laslly, by fortune, or destiny, I 
underatand noiliiiig niore than tlie dircction of God, iu so far 
as he govcrns human affairs by outward and unexpccted 
causoä. Tlioae things proraised, we return to our aubject, 
wbich is to diacover on what grounds the Ilebrew natiou Wiia 
Said to havc beeii choaeu by God for his people In prcfereuco 
to all otber nations. 

All that we rightly deeire may be referred to these three 
heads, viz. to know things by tlieir first causea ; to subdue 
our passiona, or acquire virtuoua habits ; to pass our Uvea in 
aafety and in health. The means whioh eubaerve the first 
and Bocond heads directly, and which in ao far may be re- 
gardcd as proxiraate and efficienl causes, inherc in the nature 
of man himaeli' ; so thut the uttainment of knowledge and of 
virtuoua habits lies enfirely within our own power, or de- 
penda on the laws of Luman nature alone. For (his reaaon 
it may be confideutly maiutained that theso gifts belong to 
no nation in particular, but are common, and aln'ays were 
common, to the whole of the human race ; unless, indeed, we 
incline to dream, and fancy thut nature formevly crcated 
different kinds of men. The means, again, which insure 
security of life and good heatth, are principally compriscd in 
extemals, and are therefore spoken of as gifte of furtunc; 
because they moatly depcnd on the cnrrent of oxternal things, 
of the reason of which we are often Ignorant, so that here 
the fooliah may be as happy or uuhappy as the wise. Still, 
human forcthought and watchfulnosa are of vast avail in 
attaining security of life, and in oscaping injury from other 
men, from savage beasts and frora adverse iiifluenoea. To 
this end reason and experienco alike declare that there is no 
better or more certain way thau tho establiahment of a So- 
ciety or State, govemcd by dofinitc laws, with a certain district 
or country for a dwelling-place, the strength of all the members 
being concentrat«d in ose body, as it were, that, namely, of 
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the Society, Commonwealth, or State. To the formation 
and preservation of such a society, however, no small amount 
of genius and watchfulness is required ; wherefore, that 
Society will be the most secure and lasting, and least Uable to 
the assaults of accident, which is founded and administered 
by wise, prudent, and watchful men ; as, on the other band, 
the State established and mied over by men of a rüder mould 
will be more dependent on fortuitous events, and less endur- 
ing. Should a State so founded and govemed endure for any 
considerable length of time, this will be due to the guidance 
of another, not of it«elf ; and should it have survived great 
dangers, and affairs have even prospered with it^ then will it 
be impossible for the people not to admire and to adore the 
guiding band of God (i. e. in so far as God acts by hidden 
extemal causes, and not by means inherent in the mind and 
nature of man), for then nothing will have happened other- 
wise than unexpectedly and against likelihood, in ways and 
by means, indeed, which would be apt to be regarded as 
miraculous. 

Now, nations are particularly distinguished from one 
another by the institutions and laws under which they live, 
and by which they are govemed, and it was on such grounds, 
and not by reason of superior intelligence or nobler qualities 
of soul, that the Jews were chosen by God in preference to 
other nations, their polity being calculated to secure pros* 
perity, to extend their empire, and to endure for a great 
length of time. All this appears very plainly from Scrip- 
ture itself ; for whoever peruses the Hebrew Scriptures, even in 
a cursory manner, will perceive that the Jews excelled other 
nations in this only, that they conducted the business that 
bears upon security of lifo successfully, and that they over- 
came many great dangers, and this especially by the outward 
aid of God ; in other respects the Jews appear to have been 
upon a par with other nations, to which God herein was as 
propitious as to them. In respect of understanding, indeed 
(as has been shown in the preceding chapter), the Jews 
were not distinguished : they ent«rtained very poor notions of 
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nature and of Grod, and wcre not therefore elected of God on 
the score of superior understanding ; iieither could it Imve 
been by reaaon of the virtuous and truc Ines tliey led ; for in 
this jj-irticulur otlier neighbouring natioiia were their equals, 
and VL-ry few clcct could have been found among them. Tha 
olection or calling of tlie Jews, tlierefore, was grouuded on 
tlieir temporal prosperity aad ibc iitncss of their System of 
poUty for its end ; aud we never find that Qod proraisod 
anything but tlüa to tho patriarchs and their auccessora* 
Even for obedience to tho law notbing whatoTer is promised 
beyond continuing supremacy to their power, and the een- 
flual enjoymonts of Ufe ; as, on the othcr band, for coutempt 
of the law they arc throatoncd with a cancclling of the bond 
Ihat bound thcm to Jehovah, with an end to thoir power, 
and disaaters of diiferent kiitda, Kor is this wondcrful, for 
tho end of all society, the purpoae of all authority, is secnrity 
of lifo and estate ; but no authority can cxist without laws 
to be observcd by all ; for wero the ßisvoral members of any 
BOciety to bid adieu to liiw/they would by thia alone dissolva 
their society, and bring the authority it had ever possesaed to 
an end. Nothing therefore could be promised to the Jewish 
people for steady observancc of their law but secnrity of 
life, and the comfoita and convcnicnces that Ihencc onsuc ;t 
and for diaobedieucc no more certain penulty eould be pre- 
dictcd than dissolulion of thoir empire and the evils that 
usually follow such an event, to aay nothing of certain 
special ei-ils whioh, from tho peculiar Constitution of their 
Bociety, would have befallen them alonc. But on tbisinatter 
it is not neccssary to speak herc at greater length. I only 
add that the laws of tho Old Testament were revealed and 



* In the 15lb chnptor nfüeneiit God promiaed Abrahiini lo b« hü dafcndCT, 
and lo reward liim umply ; nnd Abrahnni leplics that hc can no« luoic for no- 
thing that ihould bo pruciuua in hü eya, lu he u childlon, and fur adToceed in 

t '"All that ponld hoTe Von promitpd the Jew« wm therefore secnrity of 
tifo." On Iliii point, \a. that t» iho Blliünmeiit of elomal Ufe it «u not onough 
to hiie krpt Ibo pnwepU of the Old Tesluncnt, tue Mark s. ID, 2t. 
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prescribed to the Jews.alone, for when God chose .them to 
form a peculiar people, and to found a new state, they 
necessarily required peculiar laws. Whether God also pre- 
scribed especial laws to other nations^ and revealed himself to 
them in a prophetic manner, or with those.attributes with 
which they were accustomed to believe God to be endowed, 
does not appeai* to me quite certain. This mach, however, is 
manifest, and to be gathered from Scripture, that other na- 
tions possessed authority and particnlar laws by the outward 
providence or direction of God; in illustration of which 
Position I quote no more than two passages from Scripture. 
Ist, In Genesis (xiv. 18, 19, 20) it is said the Melchisedek 
was king of Jerusalem, and priest of the most high God, 
and that he blessed Abram, as it was the privilege of the 
priest to do (vide Numbers vi. 23), and, lastly, that Abram for 
the glory of God gave a tithe of all spoil to this priest of 
God ; particulars which plainly show that God, before he 
had founded the Hebrew nation, had already established 
kings and priests in Jerusalem, and prescribed rites and laws 
for their observance ; but whether this were done prophetf- 
cally is not, as I have said, sufSciently determined. Of this, 
however, I feel assured, that whilst Abraham abode there he 
lived religiously, and in conformity with the laws of the 
country; for Abraham never received any special law or 
ritual from God, and it is said, never theless (Genesis xxvi. 6), 
that Abraham obeyed the voice and kept the Statutes and 
laws of God, words which without doubt are to be understood 
as referring to the voice, ch arges, Statutes, and laws of the 
God of king Melchisedek. 2ncl, The Jiews are addressed in 
the name of God in these words, by the prophet Malachi (i. 
10, 11) : " Who is there among you that woidd shut the 
doors [of my temple] for nought P neither do ye kindle fire 
on my altar for nought. I have no pleasure in you, &c. — 
for from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of 
the same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles, and in 
every place incense shall be offered unto my name, and a 
pure offering, for my name shall be g^reat among the heathen« 
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saith the Lord of Loste." Now theae words, inastnuch as 
irithout violence tliey caa be lield to rcfer to no time but 
that in which they were apoken, more than aufficiently show 
that the Jews in tliose days were not moro choriahed of Gfod 
than other nationa ; nay, that God at that time was mani- 
festod even more to other nations hy mintcles than to the 
Jews, who had again partially aud without miraculoua inter- 
positioR regained their enipire. At a later period the Jews 
adopted the ritcs and coremümcB of the nations accepted of ' 
God. 

But I paaa on ; for, with the end I havo in vicw, it ia 
enough for nie to have shown that the election of the Jewa 
waa basod on nothing but their temporal prospority and 
liborty; to have made known the manner aud moana by 
wliich their poaition aa a state was obtaiiied, aud the nature 
of the Ittwa under which they Uved, in so far aa they beor 
upDU tho establishmeiit of their peciiliar pohty ; and, finally, 
the manuer in which tbese laws were revealed. In other 
rospect«, in those couditions especially in which tbe true hap- 
piness of man consiats, tbc Jewa were no moro than the equola 
of other nations. When we find it stated in Scripture, there- 
fore (Deut. iv. 7), that the goda of no other natioa were so uigh 
to them aa God was nigb to the Jews, we are to understand 
this aa referring to temporal superiority alone, and to the time 
when the Jews were the subjeots of so many miraculoua in- 
teipoeitions ; for in respeet of understondiug and virtue, tbat 
is, of true happineas, God, aa has been already said, and aa 
reaäon proclaima, is equally propitioua to all ; a truth, indtwd, 
which is abundantly attested by Scripture also, for see whut 
the pBolmiat says {Ps. cxlv. 18), " God ia nigh unto all them 
who call upon him, to all that call upon him in truth ; " and 
further (Ih. ver. 9), " The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are ovcr all bis works." In the 33rd Psalm (ver. 15) it 
is diatinctly aaid that God gave the same understanding to 
all. Here are the words, " Ile fashioneth their hearta alike," 
heort being here synouymoua with understanding, the Jewa 
regarding the heart as the aeat of the soul und of intelligenoe. 
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fi faot which I presume to be sufficienüy well known. From 
Job (xxviii. 28) we leam that God said to man, " Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is 
understanding." Job, therefore, although a Qentile, was 
most accepted of all men by God, inasmuch as he surpassed 
all others in piety. Still more to the point is Jonah (iv. 2), 
who, speaking generally, ^eclares God to be gracions, merci- 
fid, slow to anger, of great kindness, and ready to repent 
of the evil he had intendod to do, '* Shonld not I spare 
Ninevehy that great city, wherein are more than sixscore 
thousand persons that cannot discem between their right band 
and their lefb band P '* Let ns conclude, therefore, since CK)d 
is equally propitious to all, that every one beyond the pale of 
the Jewish society, save in the particular respects already in- 
dicated, was just as much favoured as any of its members ; in 
Short, that the Jew and the Gentile were alike. I^ow as the 
business of the prophet was not so much to teach the laws 
peculiar to bis nation as the rules of a virtuous life, there is no 
doubt but that other nations had their prophets, and that the 
gift of prophecy was by no means peculiar to the Jews. This 
is a matter bome witness to by profane as well as sacred his- 
tory ; and although it does not appear from the books of the 
Old Testament that other nations had so many prophets as 
the Jews, or, indeed, that any Gentile prophet was ever ex- 
pressly oommissioned by God, this is of no moment, for the Jews 
have been little careful to write the history of any other peo- 
ple but themselyes. It is enough if in the Old Testament we 
find mention made of more than one Gentile and uncircum- 
cised man — ^Noah, Enoch, Abimelech, Balaam, &c. — who ap- 
peared as prophets ; and then the later Hebrew prophets were 
sent not only to their own people, but to all other nations by 
God. Ezekiel prophesied to all the nations then known; 
Obadiah, so far as we know, to the Idumeans alone, and Jonah 
to the Nineyites especially. Isaiah not only bewails and 
predicts the misfortimes that were to befall the Jews, and the 
joyful restoration of that people, but he does the same in re- 
gard to other nations, as, for instance, where he says (xyi. 9), 
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*' I will bewail wilh the weepmg of Jazer the \-ine of Sibmah : 
I will water theo with my teare, Heshbon and Elealeh," &c. 
In chapter xix, (19 — 25) he first foretclla calamitjes tg the 
Egj-ptians, and thcn their reatoratton to favour, — tliat God 
"should firet smtte and then heal thera;" thnt he should 
"sendthemaSaviour, agreatone, whoshoulddeliwrthem ;" 
that, entreated of them, he sliould he known to Egj-pt and the 
Egj-ptians ; and that, finally, they doing sacrifice and oblation, 
the Lord of hosts should bless thom, saying, " Blessed be 
Egypt my people, and AsByria tlie work of roy hands, and 
Israel mine inheritance," — worda which are indecd. every 
way worthy of especial remark. Jeremiah, laatly, is cuUcd 
the prophet, not of the Hebrew people alone, but of the 
nationa {vide Jer. i. 5). He also lamcnts over the evils which 
he prophesica, and rejoices over tho good which is to foUow, 
" Tlierefore will I howl for Moab, therofore mine heart shall 
Bound for Moab liko a drum "• (xlvüi, 31, 36) ; and then he 
foretells the re-establishment of the Moabites, aa well os of the 
Egyptiana, Ammonit*8, and Elamites. Wherefore it ia not 
matter of question that other nationa had thoir prophels 
like the Jews, who propheaied to them and to tho Jews like- 
wise, and although Scripture makes mention of one only — 
Dalaam, to whom the future, as afFecting the Jewiah and 
other nationa, was revealed, it is not to ho preaumed that 
Dalaam propheaied but ODce upon the particular occaaion in- 
dicated ; indecd, from bis history it appears cloarly enough 
that he had ahown himaelf endowod with prophetic and 
divine gifta at other times. Whcn Balak ordcrs Balaam 
to bo summoned beforo him, for example {Numb. xxü. 6), 
he saya, " For I wot tliat he whom thon bleaseat ia bleased, 
and he whom thou curaest ia euraed ; " words which show 
that Balaam was endowed with the aame virtne aa that con- 
ferred by Ood on Abraham (Gen. xii. 3). Balaam, then, 
na aceustomed fo prophetic visit^itione, repUea to tho messen- 
gers that he rauat be lodged for tho night, and in the moming 
that be would bring them what the Lord should speak to him, 
• Like piptr. Eng. Tenion. — Ed. 
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informing Balak liiniself (Numb. xxir. 4), that " he (Bokam) 
hatli Said, which heard the words of God, which saw Üie 
iTsion of the Almighty, fallen into a trance, but haTing hia 
eyea open." Then when he had blessed tho Jewa by com- 
mand of God, he bcgan, aa he waa wont, to prophesy of other 
nations, and to predict future events. AU theao thinga suffi- 
ciently indioated that Balaam had alwaj's bcen a prophet, or 
had frequently used hia gift of prophecy, and that he possessed 
the quaüty of soul which of all things made prophets sure of 
thcir predictione, tiz. a mind only disposed to justice and 
tnith ; for he could neither blesa nor curse any one of bim- 
self, aa Balak aupposed, but oaly those whom God desircd 
that he should bless or curse ; wherefore, he replied to Balak 
that though he ahould give him bis house füll of gold and 
ailver, he would not go beyond the conimtindment of God, to 
do cither good or eril of his own mind, " But what the Lord 
Bayeth that will I Bpeok." God, howcrer, was angry with 
Balaam for eetting out on his journey towards Balak, aa he 
was also with Kfoaes when about to return into Egj'pt, though 
it waa by command of the Lord (Exod. iv. 24), and likewise 
with Samuel, because he had taken money for the exercbe of 
his prophetic powers (1 Sam. is. 2, 8) ; "For thereisnotajuat 
man upon earth that docth good and sinneth not " (Ecclea. 
TÜ. 20). The sayinga of Balaam indeed appear to have been 
held of great weight by God ; and hia power of cursing must 
have been extraordinary, for we find it mentioned oftener 
than once in Scripture that God, to show hia great mercy and 
loving-kindness towards tho IsraeUtes, refiised to hear Balaam, 
and even changed hia cursing into bleesing ; whereby we 
may conclude that he waa much rogarded of God, for the 
sayinga and maledictions of the impioua are unheeded by the 
Supreme. Balaam is to be esteemed a true prophet, thon, 
though hy Joshua he is called a " soothsayer " (xüi. 22) ; we 
muat conclude, thorefore, that this epithet was used in no bad 
sense, and that tbey whom tho Gentilea called aoothsayers 
and augura were true prophets, whilst they whom Scripture 
frequenlly denounces and condemna wero falae soothaayera, 
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who aa Mae prophetä deceivcd the Jews, as clearly appeara 
from mnny passagca in Holy Writ. 

Let US conclude, thcrefore, thafc the gift of prophecy waa 
not pecvdiar to the Jewa, but was common to them and the 
nations around them. The Pharisees, however, eagerly con- 
tond for tho contrary view, maintaining that the diviue gift of 
prophecy was giTcn to the Jewish nation alonc, wliUat in other 
nations futuro eventa wcre foretold by «rtue of some — I know 
not whatr— demoniacal power, which su'perstition has not yet 
deüned. The part of Scripture on which they particularly 
rely, as authority for their opinion, is that verae of Exodus 
(xjcxüi. IG) where Moses says to GoJ, " For wherein shall it 
be knowu here that I and thy people, have found grace in thy 
sight P Is it not in that thou goest with us P So ahall we be 
spparatcd, I and thy people, from all the people that are upon 
the face of tho earth ; " a verse from which they pretend to 
in/er that Moses besought God to be nigh to the Israelites 
alone, reveal himself exclusively to tliem by prophecy, and 
withhold this graco from all other nations. Now to me 
it appeara absurd to suppoae that Moses shoidd have grudged 
the presence of Giwl to other nations, or that ho would have 
dored to ash anything of the kind imagined from the Supreme. 
The truth is that Moses, affor he earae to know the gcnius and 
contmnacioüs temper of bis nation, saw clearly that ho would 
never succeed in the courae on which he had entered without 
many and great miracles, and tho singulur extemal aid of 
God ; nay, that without auch aid the Jews would even perish 
utterly as a people. It was, tberefore, that ho might have testi- 
mony to God'a will and wish towarda them that he sougbt the 
aingular outward and manifest asaiatance of God. Thus he 
says (Exod. xxxiv. 9), "If now I have found graco in thy 
sight, Lord, let my Lord, I pray theo, go among us ; for it 
is a stiff-necked people," &e., whei-o tho reason plainly ap- 
peara for the unusual aid he required, viz. that they wcre a 
stiff-nccked people whom he had to guido j though, inJood, tho 
motive ia still more clearly exposed in the answer ho immedi- 
ately rcceives, which ia to this effüct (Ib. ver. 10) : " Behold, 
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T will make a covenant : before all thy people I ■wiU äo nmr- 
velfl, auch aa have not been done in all the earth, nor in any 
nation," &c. Here Moses, accordiog to my interpretatioD, 
treats of the election of the Israelites only, and aska for 
nothing eise from God. In the Epistlo of Paul to the 
Romans, however, I find a passago (iü. 1, 2} which movcs 
me greatly, wherein Paul appears to t«ach otherwise than 
we do here; he says, "What advantagc then hath the 
Jerws P or what profit ia thero of circumcision ? Much evcry 
way, chiefly bccaiiBe that unto tliera wcre committed the 
Oracles of God." But if we conaider the doctrine which Paul 
is liere enfoi-cing, I think wo shnll not only find nothing re- 
pugnant to the view we have taken, but even derive coun- 
tenance and support for it ; for Paul shortly after adds (Ib. Ter. 
29), that " God is not the God of the Jewa, but of the Gentiles 
also ; " as he had said previoualy (ii. 25, 26) : " For circum- 
cision TCrily profiteth, if thou keep the law : but if thou be a 
breaker of the law, thy circumcision is matle uncircumcision, 
Thorefore if the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of the 
law, shall not his uncb-cumciaion be counted for circum- 
cision ? " Then he says (iv. 9) that God's blessing comea upou 
uncircumciBion as well aa npon circumcision, and that (ver. 
15) where no law is, fhere ia no transgression. Whence it 
appears raost manifeatly (aa indeed has already been shown 
from tho Book of Job) that the law, nnder which all alike 
should live, was rovealcd abaolutely to all, — that general law, 
to wit, which alone points the way to true virtue, not that 
particular law which was adapted to espccial ends of em- 
pire, and accommodat^d to the genius of an individual nation. 
Finally, Paul concludes that aa God is the God of all nationa, 
alike propitious to oll, and that as all were equallj' under sin 
and the kw, thercfore had God aent his Christ to all mankind, 
to free thom alike from the bondage of the law, and that thcy 
should no longer do justice becatise of the commands of tlio 
law, but from inherent rectitude of aoul. Paul, thorefore, 
teaches tho very doctrine in favour of which we have above 
boen arguing. So that when ho says, " To the .Tewa alonc 
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wero intrustod tlie decrees of God," hc must be iinderatood aa 
meaning eilhcr that tlie .Tews alone had n written law 
delivered to thein, whüst otlier nations received their lawa 
mentally by revclation or imagination ; or Paul may be 
Bpeokmg on tho level of the Jewish capacity and comraonly 
recoived opiniona (and Uere, iiideed, he is combating objec* 
tions whicb the Jews alone would bo apt to raise), in conform- 
ity with hiB prmciple when teaching things which he had 
partly secn and partly heard, of being Greek with the Greeke 
and Jew with fhe Jcwb. 

Wo have only furthor to reply to fhe views of those who 
would persuodo tbcmaelvoa that thu election of the Jewa was 
not teraporary and for political reaaons only, but etenml 
and from special favour ; for thoy say tho Jows are atill seen, 
so many yeara aft«r the diasolution of their cmpire, scattei-ed 
over every country and rejected by everj' nafion, yet siibsiat- 
ing as a distinct people, in a ^ay that has happened to no 
other nation. And thcn the Scripturos certainly aeem in 
many places fo tcach that God had elected the Jews to him- 
Belf for over; so tbat, thoiigh tht'ir empire ia gone, they never- 
thelesa remain the choaen peoplo of God. The passagca 
particularly pointcd to aa teaubing thia etemal election of 
tho Jewa moat clearly are the following : Ist, The 32nd and 
33rd chapters of Jeremiah, where the prophot declarea " that 
tho aeed of Israel abould remain a nation to the Lord for 
evcr, that God would inake an everlaeting covenant with 
them, nor tum nway from them to do them good, and that 
they abould be as the hoat of heaven that cannot be nura- 
bered." 2nd, The 20th chaptt'r of Ezekiel, where the Jews 
are promised, though thoy have foraaken tbe worship of Ihe 
truo God, that they sbnll be gathered togelber again from all 
the countriea over which they have becu scnttered, and 
led into the wildemeas, even as their falhora hud bcen 
brought out of Egypt into the desert ; and at leugth, the 
rebellioua and erring having boe« purged from among them, 
that they should bc lod to the holy mountain, where tho 
vhole of the house of Israel should acrve Jehovah togcthcr. 
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TheM aro other possages besidea these, wliicli are ofteu 
referred to, especially by tho Phariaeca ; but when I have 
replied fo tlio two particularly qiioted I shall think that I 
have aiiswered all. And my taak will be neither long nor 
diffioult, wtea I have sliowii froia Scriptui-e itaelf tliat God 
did not elect the Jewa for all etemity, but only on tho same 
conditions as ho had already clectcd tho Canaanites, who also, 
aa wo have aoea abovo, had their pricsta religioualy to con- 
duct thc worehip of Ürnir divinity, and whom God novorthe« 
less suhaequently reject«d on account of their luxurj', aad in- 
difference, and o\-ü courses. And Moses admomahea the 
Israeli tes (Levit. xvüi. 27, 28) that they should not 
defile theraaelvea by inccats as the Canaanitoa had donc, 
lest the earth should cast them forth, aa it had cast out tha 
nations that dwelt in those lands before thcm. In Den- 
teronomy again (viii. 19, 20) wo see the Jews threatened, 
in so jnany words, with totol min and rejeotion in 
caae of disobedience : " And it shall be if thou do at all 
forget the Lord thy God, aod walk after other gods, and 
aerve thcm, and worship them, I Icstify against you thia day 
that ye ahall aurely peiiah ; aa tho nationa which the Lord 
dustroycth before your face, ao shall yo perish, because ye 
would not be obedient to the voice of the Lord your God," 
There aro indeed raany passages of similar import iu the Old 
Testament, in which we read plaiuly that God had liot 
absohitely, unconditionally, and for evei', elected the Hobrew 
nation to himself. If, thoreforc, the propheta be found 
pi-eaching to the Jews a uew and etemal covenant of groce 
and love, thia must be underatood as having referenco to the 
good and pioua only among thera ; for in the very same 
chapter of Ezpkiel which is quotod above, we find it dis- 
tinctly stated that God had aeparated the rebels and short- 
comera from them; and in Zephauiah (iii. 11, 12) God 
saya, " Then I will take away out of the midat of thee them 
that rejoice in thy pride, aiid I will leave in the midat of theo 
an afflietod and poor people, and they ehaU trust in tho name 
of the Lord." Now as the election here plainly pointa to 
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truo gooducss, it ia not to bo thought that it had reference to 
the pious among the Jewa only, but that it extonded to 
Gentilo nations also, and we h&ve abown that otLer uations 
bosides the Jews Imd their faithful prophets, who made pro- 
misea to tlis pious among their pcoplee, wlio found themselvoa 
consoled aud odififid thcreby. Qence the cternal covenant 
of graco und mercy, under conBideration, ia to be esteemod aa 
of universal applioation ; a view the corroctuess of wliich 
appeara from anothcr passago of Zephaniuh (üi. 9, 10). 
Here tberelbre no difference iiced be admitted between the 
Jews 'and Gentile uations; neither is any electiou to be 
imagtned other thau that whieh we have described. And if 
tho prophete are found mixing with their accouut of this 
elootion, whicb refors to tnio virtue alone, many thinga about 
•acritiot) und other eoremontes, the Temple aud its rebuild- 
ing, &c., thiä ia only from ctistom and woat, and because it 
was wsual with tho prophets to cxphiin spiritual mattera of 
pi'Ophocy by auch means, and that they might speak with 
oHwt lo tho Jews, whose oracles they were, of the restoration 
of thvir po^^vi-, aud tho robuUding of the Temple, events whioh 
v/vns wmMiouly looked for in tho timo of Cyrus. In Üie 
prf>se>nt ago of tho World tl>o Jews cortninly have nothing 
wliioh oun bo asoribt'd to thom as greater or moro excellent 
thaTi othor nntioii*. And that they have remained for so 
long a tiiuo dUporsed ovvr tho globt>, uitd without political 
jjowDr, ia not lo bo wondorod «t, soeing that they so kcpt 
thoii>iii>tvi« upurt tl\mx other nationa ua to haro drawn dowa | 
tliu hutml ol' alt uiton thoir heads, not only by their gener«! 
rll<» «ud i'wvuKiniwa. always upixiaed to those of other pooples, 
but by llti^Ir iixteiid rito of ciruuiuotsion whieh they most 
wHjjioiwly obaervo. Hut thut this dialiko or hatrcd of other 
iiutioiia haa provt^d a caust) of tho prewrvation of tho Jewa ai ' 
u dUtliint pwipl». \» mnttor of expericnco; for wheu a kiag ] 
iif Mpatu in rtit-mur tiuies ubligwl the Jewa either to n- 
iitiiv« «mt yrotiM tho rpllgitm of tho kingdom. or to go into 
OKtli>. Vtfvy iHilliy of them mado profwMion of tho RoiDon 
w\w ftillli ; «ad aa all who did so wcrv «t oace admitted 
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to the Privileges and immunities of Spaniards generally^ and 
were held eligible to all the distinetions of the country, they 
almost immediately became so intermingled with the Spaniards 
that very shortly afterwards no trace and no memorial of 
their descent remained. A totally diffeirent effect was produeed 
in Portugal, where the Jews, compelled to profess and pro- 
fessing the religion of the State, but declared incompet'ent in 
respect of all honours and dignities, have continued to live 
among themselves, apart from the rest of the Community, and 
have consequently preserved all their national characteristics 
unimpaired.* The rite of circimicision, too, I am fain to per- 
suade myself, is of such moment in this matter that it alone, 
methinks, were enough to preserve this people distinct for 
ever ; indeed, unless the fundamentals of their religion bring 
upon them effeminacy of mind and character, I am inclined 
to believe that^ with the opportunity afforded, since human 
affairs are notoriously changeable, they may again recover 
their empire, and God elect them to himself anew.f We 
have a remarkable example of the influence of a particular 
observance, in the Chinese, who most religiously preserve a 
lock of hair on the crown of their heads, whereby they are 
distinguished from all other people ; and thus distinguished 
they have kept themselves apart for thousands of years, so 
that in point of antiquity they far surpass all other nations; 
nor have they always preserved the supreme authority to them- 

* Spinoza's explanation of the continued separate cxistcnce of the Jewish 
people is unqaestionably the right one. With the moro charitablo and tolerant 
TiewB of these later times the prejudice against the Jews is fast dying out. With 
no mark of civic distinction denied them, they will soon become absorbcd into the 
larger Christian eommunities, surroundcd by whom they now dwell in all the 
countries of Europe. — Ed, 

t The preccding note and the Spanish absorption make against the pro* 
bability of any restoration of a Jewish soTcrcignty. No longcr pcrsecuted by 
Pope and Kaiser, or Christian communities, the Jews will finally disappear, and 
Icave only historical records of their cxistence. The immediate cause of the abore 
curious persuasion in Spinoza's mind may have been this, that under a certain 
Sabbathai Zewi, who appeared in Greece about the year , and pretended to 
be the Messiah, such a commotion took place among the Jews, as at one timo 
mado their regeneration and reconstitution into a Boyeroignty appear not im- 
possible. B. Auerbach, Leben Spinoza'i. — £(1, 
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Belves, though they have still recovered it vhen it bad been 
lost ; and without doubt tbey will rccover it again, wheu the 
minds and bodies of their Tartar conquerora bave declined 
from their old \Tgour under tbe deteriorating influences of 
wealth and luxury ^nd irresponsible domimon.* To con- 
clude, were auy one disposed to maiDtam that the Jews, for 
the cause assigned, or for any other cause wbataoever, had been 
especially cboaen by God to all eternity, I should not galn- 
say bim, provided he allowed that this choice was madc in 
respect of nothing but empire and personal advantages (in 
which ooly can one nation bc distiuguiahed from another), for 
as regards imderstanding and true virtue, no nation ia more 
remarkable tban another, and so cannot on such ^ouuds bc 
looked on as elected by G-od. 

• Spinoza miiBt be raukcd among the aumbor of ths prophets herc. Tho 
abore woi publishcd in 1670 ; ia 18A1 Iho Tni-Ping, or national Chinosc partj, 
EoUcd rebcis of couraa hj the Tartar or ruliag eept, orc making bcad ngniiisl 
their conquerora and oppresson ; and ma^ pcssiblj reooTer the soTerei^tf . Nati 
that keep poweuion of tbc land uppcar in thcie ktcr äayi nt all erenti Ter; 
diffiDult of citirpation. In 1S62 ve hare Ken Italj alPbat restored to tbe 
Italiani, in spite of eenturiei of luOering snd foroign dominntian. We now aka 
■ee the Poles iiuisdng on their nationality, in gpito of half a Century of opprca- 
tion, tind Eungurf io*c>lately asterüag her slatiu nmong tbc nstiona, agaioat 
nttempt», u wielud u they ais fooUab, to blot bor out of tbc map of Europe. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE DIVINE LAW, 



The Word Law, taken in an absolute sense, signifies that 
in yirtue of wluch things of the same species act in a certain 
determinate manner. Now this comes either of natural 
necessity, or it depends on the will and pleasure of an agent, 
The law which depends on natural necessity is that which 
follows from the nature of things ; that which depends on 
the will and pleasure of an agent — say man — again, and which 
were well entitled Jurisprudence (Jus), is prescribed by men 
for themselves and others, with a view to the safety and 
commodity of lifo, or for any other reason. For example, — 
It is a universal law of ponderable matter, and a natural 
necessity, that bodies in motion impinging on other bodies lose 
as much of their proper motion as they communicate to these. 
So, again, it is a law which follows necessarily from the Con- 
stitution of human nature, that in recoUecting some particu- 
lar thing we bring to mind another similar thing, or some- 
thing of which we were cognizant at the same time with the 
former. But when men cede or are forced to cede any of 
the rights which they haveby nature, and restrict themselves 
to a certain manner of living, this depends on the human 
will and pleasure. And although I admit without reserve 
that all things are determined in their beiag and doing in 
certain definite ways by virtue of universal laws of nature, 
still I say that the kind of law in question depends on the 
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-vs Lrs -vur-i Law, liowever, jy xa extensdon of its mcan- 
i::*^'. lua ':-f=i:a ^ppli^iii "o common tfaings ; and aä by the term 
n.'-Li::;^ liior»:: ij very Tiaiuilly underatood than a precept or 
'jornoiLiii«! wiiich men may obaerve or neglect — something 
which htimun capacity may overposs, nothing which is bc- 
yond tho power of man — it sccma requirite to dofino law in a 
more particular manncr, as a nile of conduct^ which man 
imposcs on bimself and otbers for a definite end. As tho 

* The abore pangraph in thc original is oxcccdingly obscurc, madc so, plainlr, 
by tho rccondito inetaphyiical idcoi of tho author, which it would rvquire largo 
rufercncca to hu Philoiuphy or Ethici to cxpUuD.— iuf. 
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tnie ends and objects of law are understood by very few, 
however, the grcat majority of mankind being incapable of 
apprehending these, the course which legislators have taken 
tc enforce obedience upon all alike ia this : They have pro- 
posed an object entirely diflferent from that which necessarily 
follows from the nature of laws, promising occafiionally re- 
wards the most prized by the vidgar for their observance, 
mueh more constantly attaching pains and penalties the 
most dreaded for their neglect or violation. Legislators 
may be said to have undertaken to dominate mankind in the 
same way as a horse is controlled by his provender, the bit, 
and the spur. From this it has come to pass that it has 
been usual to designate as law rules of conduct imposed by 
a certain man or by certain men on all the rest of their tribe 
or nation^ and to speak of those who obey these laws as liv- 
ing under them, and in a sort of slavery. And the truth is^ 
that he who only renders their own to o^ihers through fear 
of the prison or the gibbet obeys an aHen authority> and acta 
ander constraint of an evil which he fears : the title of just 
does not belong to him. He, on the contrary, who renders to 
every one his due because he knows the true reason of laws 
and their necessity, acta with a resolved soul, not from any 
foreign authority, but of his own proper will, and truly 
deserves the title oijust. This without doubt is what the 
AposÜe Paul intended to say when he teils us that they who 
lived under the law could not be justified by the law (Bom. 
iii. 20). Justice, indeed, according to the definition usually 
given of it, consists in a streng and settled will to render to 
every one his due. This is why Solomon says that it is joy 
to the just to do judgment, but destruction to-the wicked 
(Prov. xxi. 15). 

Since, then, law, as commonly understood, is nothing 
more than the rule of lifo which for certain ends men pre- 
ficribe to themselves and others, therefore is it to be dis- 
tinguished into Human and Divine. By hiunan law I 
understand that which applies to the security of lifo and 
estate^ and the advantage of the Commonwealth. By divine 
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law I mean that which solcly rogaids thc hlgheat good or true 
huppiiioss, \iz. the kaowledgo und love of Gh)d, Tho reasoa 
why I call this law diTine ia becauso of the nature of tbe , 
eupDMne good, wbidi I sliall her« esplain aa brieäy and aa 1 
clearly os I can. 

Sccing Uiat our beUer part oonsiste in our understaading, , 
it äooiua certaia thst if wa irould seek for wtat wero truly 
good for US, we should strire above all tliinga to bave our 
mdsratuidiug «s perfect fts possible ; for iu tbe perfectiou of 
this ougltt our düef good to eonsist. But since all our 
knowledge ukd caitiaty, oll tbat rc^oves doubt from the 
tnind, depauib «Dtü^ on tlie kaowledgo of Ood, tbeti, as 
iritbout Ood notbmg ü not can be concoivcd, and, inasmuch as 
wo doubt of «munrtking »o long as vre are witliout a clear and 
dUtüict idt» of God, it follovre that our eupremo good and 
bt^ost perfectiou depend on tlio knowledge of God alono. 
jVgmiu : üncts as \w ha^'e said, notbing is iior can be conceived 
williout Ood, it U wrt«« that all that is in nature involves 
ih* k>oi\wptiou of Ood ; and »vuco we, tbe more intimately wo 
fcnow itatui'ul (lüngi^ ncquiro n lai'ger and more adequato 
«MQc^'pliiw of Ooil, or, iuitamuoli aa tbo kuowlodgc of an eSbct 
tvMA * MUM »• iiotblng niori' lliiui tho knowlcgo of a certain 
pruiwrly of n w»Wi>, tho moi-o wo know of natural thiiigs the 
H\.ii\> dl) w«.' pnliT into tliu «wi-nco of Ootl. who is the cause of 
all thluit«, «o, nud by »o muoh ibo more, dot» tho wbole of 
kuiiwlwl(rn w>«olvo itwlf into « knowlcdgo of God, in whicb 
tnilwl it mtiy lio «nid outirwly lo oonsiat. Tho eamo coocluaion 
ftiUow« ftMiu ll>i«, tliat nimi i» tho moro porfoct aceording to 
ihi* unttiiv »Uli iH'rftvtion of thnt whii'h ho lovea and strivcB 
lo Kii.iH iiUiM' «11 lliiiig» ; und he thfwforo ia necessarily tba 
lUiwl iwrlWt , Hiul iiiu'lloii«>to» uiost fuUy in tho supreme good, 
wUii ltu«l doll^hta i« tho intoHwtual Cognition of God, the 
iniMl (Wl'rt'i't. of Mwgß. Our »upwme happiness, therefore, 
HHr l»ij(Ut'«t jny. nifniu rtittolvoa itaclf into o knowledge and 
li.vv iil' t htl Tht> m^wi mlcwlatod to attain to thia. the end 
i.r M liuuiim th>-n«lit «nd «triving. vi«, tho knowledge and 
\\\\K\ til' th»l, in «0 (\a- »• wo iiavo au idca of him, may well 
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be called his commandments ; for they are prescribed to us 
by God himself, inasmuch as God dwells in our souls ; and so 
the rule of life which regards this end is most properly en- 
titled the Divine Law. But what these means are, and what 
constitutes the rule of Kfe which this end requires, as well as 
how the true foundations of the Commonwealth rest on them^ 
are all particnlars which properly belong to ethics^ and here 
I have no Intention to treat of the divine law otherwise than 
generally. 

Assuming, then, that the love of God is the supreme good^ 
the chief end of man, the purpose of all human action, it 
follows that he only observes the divine law who is sedulous 
to love God not from affection for any other thing, such as 
sensual pleasure,fame,riches, &c., not from fear of pxmishment 
or any other motive, but from this only, that he knows God^ 
or rather that he knows the knowledge and love of God to be 
the highest bKss. The first precept of the divine law, there- 
fore, indeed its sum and substance, is to love God uncondi* 
tionally as the supreme good — imconditionally, I say, and not 
from any love or fear of aught besides ; for the idea of God 
informs us that he is the supreme good, and that the know- 
ledge and love of Him are the final issue to which all our 
thoughts and actions are to be directed. The camal or ani- 
mal man, however, cannot understand this ; to him such a 
proposition eyen seems absurd ; and this is because he has too 
poor a conception of God, and because in our idea of the 
supreme felicity he finds nothing which he can handle, 
nothing which he can ea.t or diink, nothing, in short, which 
afiects his sensual nature wherein he finds his chief delight, 
nothing, in a word, but lofty speculation and purity of mind. 
But they who are aware that there is nothing more excellent 
than imderstanding and integrity of mind conclude differently 
and more justly. 
. Thus do we explain that in which divine law especially 
consists, and also show what constitutes human law, — law 
having reference to social existence. Human laws, how- 
ever, may have been sanctified by being specially revealed by 
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God, in which caae tliey are properly referred io him. It ä 1 
in this sense that the law of 5[ose3, althoiigli not universal, 
but particular and arlapted to the genius and preservation ' 
apart of a single people, may bo callcd tte law of God, or 
divine law ; and, belicving that this law waa sanctificd hy 
proplietic light, I do not liesitate fo speak of it os diiine. 

If, then, we tum to the nature of divine law, as it Las ( 
juBt been defined, we shall find that it is, latj universal or 
oommon to all men ; for we liave inferred it from the wholo 
uature of man ; 2nd, that it doea not rcquire faith in hiaforl- 
cal narrative or hiatorian. For since this diiTno natural 
law is conceivcd and uuderstood on tho sole grounds of hu- 
man nature, it is as readily concoived to havo cxisted in 
Adam as in any other man, to exist in one living among hiB 
fellow-men a» in one passing hia days in solitude and seclusion. 
Farther, no faith in history, however well altested, can bring 
our minds to a knowlcdge of God, or fill our aouls with the 
love of him ; for love here springa of intuitive knowlcdge, 
— knowlodge of God derived from common ideas, certain of 
theniselvos and montally nnderstood, whence faith in hiatorical 
recorda ia not needed to cnable ua to attain eupreme felicity. 
Faith in history, howevor, although of itself inadequate to 
impart to m a knowledgo, and to fiU iis with Ihe love, of God, 
may novertht'less Iw useful. Tho porueal of hiatorical recorda, 
BS thoy bcar uikhi the social stato and condition, may be ex- 
trenioly cdifying, for, as we ahall havo better observed and 
niorn carcfully stiidiwl tlie manners and customs and actiona 
of inankind, ho shall we have loarnod to live more guardedly 
in tlie World, and to accommodate our bcaring and convers- 
nlion, in HO far lui right and rcason pcrmit, to the pecidiar 
gtmiua of thow around us, or with whom we havo relations. 
Uni, The divino natural law roquirea no ccremonial, i. e, uo 
adioii« ijidißi Teilt in thomselvcR, and only called good because 
Üiiiy oro oujoiiiiyl to ua, or bccai;se tliey repreaent something 
gHod nnd hold nooosaary to the soul'a satisfaction, — or, if you 
tAimto, no lUfttnii« that oxcood tho graep of the human facul- 
IIm ! for Tmtuml intelligcnoo requires nothing which it doefl 
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not rcach and comprehend, but that only which can be pointed 
to as clearly gc-od in itself, and is seen as a means to our hnppi- 
ness. But thosö actions which aro good only from being on- 
joined, or from being symbols or repreaentativea of some good 
thing, eannot improvo our understanding ; neither are they 
more than mere ahadows, for tbey eannot be reekoned as 
the ofispring or fruit of intelligence and integrity of mind. 
But it aeema uiuiecesaary to insist further on tliia hoad. 4th, 
Finally, we aee tlie great reward of the divinc lawto be that law 
itself, in otherwordfl, tbeknowledgoofGodand tlioprivilego 
of loving bim in true llberty, in entirenesa and constoncy 
of Boul ; whilat tho penalty of bcing without it ia subjection 
to the animal uppetitea, and inconstancy and tiibulation of 
mind. 

TboBe points cstablished, we have next to inquire, Ist, 
Wbether by natural light or understanding we can conceivo 
God as a law-giver or king prescribing lawa to mankind ; 
2nd, What tlie Scripturea tcacb on tho subject of natural light 
and natural law; 3rd, For what ond ritcs and ceremonics 
were formerly eatabliahed ; and 4th, Of what import it is to 
know and to believe eacred history. In this present chapter 
we shall apeak of the firat two of theae heada ; of the two 
next wo shoU treat in the inimediately succeeding chaptera. 

1. It is eaey to come to a concluaion on the firat hoad, 
fi-om the naturo of tho will of God, which ia not diatinguished 
from his intelligence, save aa regards our human capocify ; 
in otber words, the will of God and the int«lligonco of God 
are in themselvea one and the eamo ; they arc only apokcn of 
severolly because of our ideaa of the divine intelligence- For 
example, do we only conceive that tho uature of the triangle 
is iuTolved from eternity in the divine naturo as an etemal 
truth, w&then say that God poBseseea tlie idea or comprehends 
the naturo of the triangle. But if we then imagine that the 
nature of the triangle ia thus involved in the divino nature 
by the Bole necessity of that nature, and not by the csscntiul 
neceflsity and nature of tho tritingle, yca, that the ne- 
cessity of the eaaencc and propertiea of the triangle con- 
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ceived as etemal truthe depcnd on tLe sole neceBsity of the 
di^ine nature and intelligence, und not on the nature of tha 
triongle itself, tlien do we call by the title of will or decrec of 
God that which we speak of as hia intelligence. WLere- 
fore, in respcct of God, wo affirm ono and the eame thing 
when we aay that he from etemity haa decreed and willed, 
or haa underetood, that tho three angles of a triangle ehall bc 
equal to two right anglea. Whence it follows that affirm- 
ations and negations in connection with God always involve 
etemal neceaaitieB and truths. If, for example, God said to 
Adam that he willed Adam ahould not eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and e\-U, it would imply a contra- 
diction that Adam shoidd have the power to eat of the fruit 
of that tree, and so it would be imiKissible that Adam ehould 
eat of it ; for the di^ine deeree must involve an eternal noces- 
ßity, an etemal truth. But as Scripture teUa us that God gavo 
Blich a command to Adam, who novertheleaa ate of the fruit, 
it ia imperative on ua to concludo that God only revealed 
to Adam the evil that woidd befall him if hc ate of the fruit, 
but did not will that this evil ahould followas matter of 
necesaity." Whence it eame to pasa that Adam understood 
the commandment given him not as an eternal and neceesary 
law, but aa an ordinance which reward or punishmcnt accom- 
pouiea, not of neceaaity, and from the nature of the act dono, 
but in virtue, as it were, of the will and pleaam'o of a aove- 
reign prince. AVherefore, the commandment in queetion ia 
to be regarded as made in reapect of Adam alone : it was a 
law only by roason of hia defect of approhenaion, and God 
stood to him in the relation of a legislator or prince to his 
people. For the aame reason, viz. tho want of approheneion 
(cognitionis), the Deealoguc was law in reapeet of the Jcwa 
only, for, as thcy knew not the existenco of God and etcnial 
truth, when it waa made knowu to them in the Deca.logue 
that God exiated and waa alone to be worehipped, thia muat 
have heen apprehended by them as a law in the social 

* " DouDi Ailamo malum tnnlum rcvclansM quad eiira ntccasario eaqueretur si 
it« iUn arbore «omeilorot, al noD Dcwssilntcm cunsccutioDii ilUiu mili.'" 
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aenao ; becauae, had God spoken to tliem injmediately, not 
making «so of pfaysical media for hia communication, they 
must then have apprehendyd tlio revelation made, not as a 
law in tLe human senso, but aa an eternal triith. The same 
thing may be aaid of all the laws enunciated by the prophets 
in the name of God ; they were never adequat«ly apprehended 
as deerees of God, involving eternal truths and neceasities. 
Of Moaea himeelf, for esaraple, it may be held, that though 
from the revelationa mado to him he saw how the people 
of larael might be united in a ccrtuin country, and a separata 
Community or empire eatabliahed, and further, how the people 
might be diapoeed to obcdicnce, yet that ho did not perceive, 
noitber waa it impartcd to him, that tbc means he made UBe of 
to accomplisb the ends be had in view, were the absolute and 
beat meana for cffocting hia purpose. Moses had no ndequate 
assurance evon that, with the children of Israel luiited in 
common obedionce within the promiaed land, the purposo 
contfimplated would follow. Moaes, in sbort, apprehended 
the revelations made to Lim not aa eternal tnitha and neces- 
aities, but as precepts and inatitutes ; and he, therefore, pre- 
scribcd them as laws of God in the mere human senae, and so 
brought it to paas that God was conceived by the Israelites 
as a king, ruler, or legislator ; as merciüd, just, jealous, &c., 
though all tbese attributes belong to human naturc alone, and 
Oüght not to be named in connection with tlie Di^Tne natura. 
In this way, from this point of view, I aay, are those prophets 
to be regarded who have uttered lawa in the name of God. 
But Christ ia an exception to this rule. Of him I hold we 
are to opine that he perceived things immediately, adequately, 
truly ; for Christ, though he also appears to have enunciated 
laws in the name of God, waa not ao much a prophet, as ho was 
the mouth of God : God revealed certain things to mankind 
by the mind of Christ immediately, os he had fonnerly mado 
revelations mediately through angela (vide chap. i.), by articu- 
lato Sounds, visions, dreams, &c. Wbereforo it were os irra- 
tional to maintain that God acconunodated hia revelations to 
the opinions of Christ, as that he had fonnerly aceommodated 
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liia rovelationB lo tho opiniona of angels (i. o. of voiccs, visions, 
dreams, &c.)j in oi-der lo impart. to (he prophets the tliings 
that wcre to be tuadc knoivn ; an idea than ivhicli nothiiig 
more absurd can bo conceived, especially wben vre know that 
Christ was sent as a teacher not to the Jews only, but to the 
whole of the human kind. It was not enough, therefore, 
that his ideaB should be accommodated to Jewish viewa and 
opmions ; they required to bo in liarmony with the opinions 
common to the whole of mankind, in other words, with ab- 
solutely true and imiversal ideas. And, indeed, when we say 
that God revealed himself immediately to Christ (i. e, to the 
mind of Christ), and not niediately as to the prophets by 
words and aigns, nothing more ie to be underatood than that 
Christ perceived revealed things truly, adequately and in 
themselves, or that he comprehended them ; for then is a 
thing roally comprehended when it is perceived by the mind 
itself withont the inf«rposition of words or aigns. Christ, 
therefore, perceived revealed thinga in themselves and ade- 
qimtely ; so that if he ever preseribod them as rules or lawa 
it was bocnnse of the ignorance and obstinacy of the people 
he addi-essed. Standing oa the Substitute of God, he accommo- 
dated himself to the capacity of the vulgär, and spoke more 
ulearly than the prophets generally had done, though still 
flomewhat obscurely, often teaching by parables, eapecially 
when he was addresaing those to whom it was not yet given 
to understaud celestial thinga (Matt. xvüi. 10, et seq.). To 
those to whom it was given to know the mysteriea of heaven, 
Christ undoubtedly taught etemal trutbs, not prescribing 
them aa rulea or commandments. In tbis senae he declarod 
that he freed his disciplea from the slavery of the law, all the 
while that he confirmed and established the law, engraving it 
deeply on their hearta. Tbis truth Paul aeema to point to in 
aeveral places (Rom. ni. 6, and iii. 28) ; still he nowhere 
declarea himself altogcthor openly on the matter, but speaka 
rather, as he says (Ib. iü. 0, 19), in a mcre human manner. 
This, indeed, he showa sufficiently wlion hc spcaks of God aa 
■; which is done by rcofion of tho wcakness of the flesh and 
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to meet tbe viewa of tlio people, who always connect wilh the 
idea of God auch quolities as mevcy, grace, arger, jealousy, 
&c. In 1 Cormthians {in. 1, 2) the language of Paul ia 
at first plainly accommodated fo thc idoaa of canial inen ; for 
further on Le teachcs absolutely that the niercy and anger of 
God do not depend on the doings of men, but on the sole 
nature, in other words, the will of God, Previouely, indeed, 
Paiü has said that uo man is juatified by the worka of the law, 
biit by faith alono ; whereby we are to underafand the entire 
assent of tho aoul. And finally he saya {Ib. viü. 9) that no 
mau 18 bleaaed unlesa hc havo in him tho mind of Christ, 
whereby he comea to know tho lawa of God aa everlaating 
trutha. Let üb conclude, therofore, that it ia only to meet tho 
vulgär apprehension, or from defect of right undcratanding, 
that God ia apoken of aa just, merciful, jealoiw, &c., aa thoagh 
he wefe a king and law-giver. God in reality acta and 
goverua all things by the neceasity of bis naturo, and hia all- 
perfection alonc : hia decreea, his voHtiona, ever involve otcr- 
nul truths, eternal necesaitiea. So far the firat point whicU 
I proposed to illuatrate. 

3. We now pasa to our aecond head, and turning to the 
Sacred Volume ive aeek fo know what is therein taught of 
natural light or underatanding, and of divino law. At tho 
very outset we encountcr tbe history of the firat man, and 
the narrative of God'a commnud to Adam not to eat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and cvil. This aeema 
to signify that God commanded Adam to do good, and to 
proceed under the guidance of tho good in itself, and not aa 
it ia the oppoaito of evil ; or otherwiac, that he ahould acek 
good frara the love of good, not from the fear of evil. For he, 
aa wo havo ahown, wbo doca good frora tnie knowledge and 
lovo of good, acta freely and witli conatancy of aoul ; whilat 
he who acta from fear of cvil acta under constraint of evil aa 
a alave, and aa if lio üved under the authority of anothor. 
The command which God gave to Adam {interpretod aa above) 
may thereforo bc aaid to embraco tho aum of the dlvine 
natural hiw. It accorda abaolutely with tho dictatca of the 
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■ffhole of the natural light or undci-atandiug ; and it would 
not be difficult, I apprcliend, to explain the entire bistory or 
parablo of our firet parent on this basis. But I am not 
disposed to enter on the task ; firat, because I am not abao- 
lutely oertain whether ray Interpretation agreea with the 
■views of the writer of tbe Old Testament hUtory or not ; aud 
next, because many do not admit that the history of Adam is 
a parable, but malntain that it ia a narrative of actual eveuts.' 
It will be better, therefoi-e, that I go on citing other pass- 
ftges of Scripturo as means of illustration of the position i 
I havo in band, aud I shall buvc rccourae to those texts espe* 
cially that were dictated by him who for strength of na- 
tural underatanding excelled all the sages of hia time, and 
whose aayings are held of equal worth with those of tbe 
prophets, I mean Solomon, wboae wisdom and pviideuce are i 
even more esteenied in Scripture than bis gifts of prophecj '| 
and piety. In bis Proverbs {x.vi. 22) Solomon speaka of un- 
deratanding aa the true well-apring of life; and he raakea 
roiafortuue to conaiat in fooliahnesa only, in which aeiitence it 
la to be observed that by life, from the Hebrew word uaed, is 
to be underatood true life, ua plainly appeara from Deutero- 
nomy xxx. 19, 20. The fruit of underatanding, tberefoi-c, 
consiats in tnie Hfe alone, anJ chastisement in deprivation of 
underatanding only, a conclußion that accords cntirely with 
what will be found aet ibrth in our fourth position concem- 
ing the divine natural law, But that thia fountain of trae 



* It ü reuonsble gabjest ot regtet thst one lO acnto und Icarned ui Bptno» 
»hould not hsTe pcococded with hia iutcrpretatiüO her«, aU the more m Tis JJtB 
h tho groand oo which ths wbole dogmatio tcheine of tbe CbriBtiBJi tedemption 
M now nnderilood repso». It stems lo Ije nn dement in man'« nsture to imsgine 
tbiag» bt'Iter and mor« hnppilj oonalitntcd in lime« gone by Ibiiii at the present 
hour— be«t of all, theTefDre, ia timoa of tho most rcmote antiquitj ; whwieo tho 
idea of a ptimiOTal etat« of inai>conce Jiud biin. But nntuinl tdencc loads to 
olber oondoiions, Erolulion, derelopment, progress, not dcclirc, ia tbe bistory 
ife r«id in tbe rerords of ereation. Man. when hc wn* called iolo bring on Ibis 
oartli hj bis Älmigbty maker, /»«•/ hart Um lu pir/eft os wo now fiiid him, most 
probnhljr Ae tmi frm pirfiH, ond Yorj ccrlainly he wa« tat mare jitr/n-l tban hc 
no<r ia.— JW, 
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life or^imderatanding ia that which'pl*«!» ^ves kws to the 
wiso is further plainly taiiglit by our Säg&^-wllp, aaye (Ib. xiü. 
14), " The law of the wise is a fountain of ^iilöj". wMch law, 
fixim the tcxt quotfid al>ove, is seen to be Uc<^ralaiiding. 
Ägain, he teaclics in the ploinest terms (üi. 13) thht ijfljier- 
Standing gives joy and true peoce of mind to man: "'Ha^lpJ'. 
is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that gettfetJi,-" 
underatanding ; " the reaaon being (ver. 16, 17) thaf'Wiadom 
gives Icngth of days, and richea, and honour ; her ways being 
ways of pleasantness and all her paths peace." Tha wise 
alone, thereforo, accordiug to Solomou, live in peace and 
equanimity, not as the wieked, whose minds are diaturbed 
by oppostng emotione, so that, as laaiah has it (Itü. 30, 21), 
" They are Uke tho troubled sea, for them thore is no peace." 
Bufc what we have particularly to observe in theae Pro- 
verba of Solomon, inaamuch as our ^-iewa are greatly con- 
firmed thcreby, are the sentimenfe containcd in tho 3rd verae 
of the second chapter, where we find these worda, " If thou 
criest aftcr kuowledge and llftest up thy voice for understand- 
ing, . . . then ahalt thou uuderatand the fear of the Lord and 
find the knowledge of God ; for the Lord giveth wisdom ; 
out of liis mouth cometh knowledge and understanding." 
By these words Solomon clearly declares, first, that wisdom 
or underatanding alone teachea ua that God is to be reverenced 
with knowledge and woishipped in a truly pious spirit ; and, 
secondly, that wisdom and underatanding fiow from God, the 
only giver of theae ineatimable gifts. Thia tnith we haye 
ourselves inaisted on whcn we showed that all our underatand- 
ing and nil our kuowledge depeuded on the idca or knowledge 
of God alone, mth whom they originate and by whom they 
are made perfect. Solomon proceeda immediately after (Ib. 
9) to teach that this wisdom involvea true principles of ethics 
and politics, " When wisdom entereth into thyheart," he aays, 
" and knowledge is pleaaant to thy soul, discretion ahall pre- 
aerve thee, underatanding ahall Iceep thee ; then ehalt thou 
understand righteouaness and judgment and equity, yea every 
good path." Now all of thia plainly agrees with natural 
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soiencG ; for it is eagöwany when wo liave come to a right nn- 
derstandingotihiia^, and have tasted tho pleasurea ofknow- 
ledge, t!iat'^*6.'T>e!'ceiTe a universal aj-stem of ettios, the 
principl^ af "tfue virtue, to be evolved." Whei-efore true hap- 
pinea».an(i'thopeaceofmmd it bringswhich satisfies natural 
. -iil(,äertlandiiJg,cvoniii Solomon's opimon, depeudsnotparficu- 
■ 'iifiy on the smUes of fortune, tliat is, on the favour of God, aa 
■ ' things external are coucerned, but on intrinsic aatisfaction or 
virtue, which is Qod's favour as regards inward things, and ia 
best assured and kept by watchfulness, counsel, and virtuoua 
conduct. And hcre I must by no meana paas by tbat paasage 
of Paul in Iiia Epiatle to the Romaiia in which he saya 
(i. 20), "For the iiivisible thinga of God from tho crca- 
tion of the world ara clearly scen, being undcrstood by the 
tlUnga that are made, cven his eternal power and Qodhcad ; 
80 that they ai'e withontexcusc, becuuse, when they knew God, 
thoy glorified hira not aa God, neither were they thankful,"t 
&c. ; worda which very plainly prociaim that every one by 
hia natural light may undcrstaud the power of God and his 
etenial divinity, from which may be knoivn and inferred 
what things are to be sought after and to be dono, what to be 
avoided. All are therefore " without excuse;" no one indeed 
can be entitled to plead ignorance for shorteomings here; 
though hc might fairly do so were the queation of aught su- 
pematural, such as the passion of Christ in the flesh, his 
resurrectioQ from the dead, &c. " Wherefore," continues the 
apostle {Ib. 24), " God gave them up to uncleanncsa through 
the luata of their own hearts ; " and so on f o the end of the 

* A uiÜTorul B^ittetD o! mor^ mnst be LubciI on the fucultic« proper la 
man nndet tbe goidanco of tlic intcUcctual poncr«, the fncultica man hiain com- 
mon vrith tbe lower animalB bein;; in mibjetdou but not aimalled. — Ed. 

t Thig remaikable piuaige of the apostle, taken in the largest ecnse, *aem» to 
wlllo the qnestion of Tcibel teTclation or literal inapiration compleloly ; Man nnd 
lUe uniter«! aronnJ him ore tho true rcTolation of God to mm. Tho mind of 
nmn, acting of iUe\! and on the Ihingis bepnd itsclf, and acted on in i(s tum by 
thesc, malici Ictiown tho Being of God, und disooTeri tbe Inws by »birh he hu 
ordained that the nniverae and its part« «brül bo etemflUy und unchangcably mied. 
ncnco love, reveteocc, obcdieace, u dutica of man lo the Almigbtjr.-'fif. 
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chapter, wherein he describes the Tices of ignorance^ wliicli he 
specifies as its punishments, a conclusion in which he is plainly 
at one with Solomou in the passage akeady quoted, where 
the punishment of the foolish is declared to be their proper 
folly. It is not surprising therefore that Paul should hold 
evil-doers to be inexcnsable, for as every man sows, so shall 
he reap ; from evil, unless wisely corrected, evil necessarily 
Springs, as from good follows good, if it be but joined to con- 
stancy of mind. Scripture therefore acknowledges and refers 
to the authority of our natural understanding and the divine 
law. And so I leave the subject I had proposed for discussion 
in thiB chapter. 




OP aELIGIOtS ClEREMONIAL OBSERVANCE, AND FAITH IN HIS- 
TOaiCAL NARRATIVE. OF THE RE-iSONS WHV RITES AND 
CEBEMONIES ARE CSEFOL, AND OF TUOSE ViUO FIND THEU 



In the proceding chapter we haro shown that the diiine 
law, which renders mankiod truly happy, and teachea the 
perfect way of life, waa of universal applicution and common 
to all ; indeed, we have so deduced it from the nature of man 
and shown it to he innate, writtcn as it were on his heart ond 
mind. But when we come to speak of Ritca and Ceremonies, 
of those at least ivhich in the Old Testament ore declarcd to 
havo becn instituted for the Jews especialiy, and so accom- 
modated to their State that they might he obacrved by the 
people at large, though not pcrhaps by every individual mem- 
her of the Hobrew community, we see for certain that they 
• do not belong to the code of the di^'ine law, and that in 
themselvea they contribute nothing of necessity, either to 
mental felicity or to virtuous life. They havo reference, in 
fact, to the special election of the Jews ; in other worda, und 
as has been shown in our third chapter, to fho mere temporal 
well-being of the body, and to the prosperity and peace of 
the Hebrew commouwealth ; whence, save iji connectioitewith 
state-polioy, they are inapplicable and of non-avail. K ordi- 
nances of this description conscquently nre classed in the Old 
Testament with the lawa of God, thJa ia only becaußo tliey 
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weve instituled on the ground of reTelatiou, But as reason, . 
even of the raost eogent kind, is not held of roucli uccoimt by | 
tlie common i-un of Theologians, it will be satisfactory by tW 
testimony of Scripture to confirm the points we have alreody 
demonstrated ; and next, for the sake of greater cloamess, to 
show both how and wby ceremonies were of aervicc in estab- 
liahing and maintuiamg the empire of tbe Jews. 

Isaiab has notlilug more clearly expreased than that the 
diTine law, taken absolutely, signifies that universal law 
which consiets not in ceremonies, but in purity of lifo ; for 
he calls upon bis countrymen to listen to the divine law 
preached to them by him, which escludea feasta and aacrifices 
of everj' kind, but is comprehended in purity of soul and in 
virtuous action, — in auocouring the helpless, &c. [Here are 
the noblo words of the prophet, — " Hear the word of the 
Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; give ear to the law of our Qod, ye 
people of Goraorrah. To what purposc ia the multitude of 
your sacrifiees unto me ? saitb the Loi-d ; I am füll of the 
burnt-offeiTiigs of rama and the fat of fed beaata ; and I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of rama, or of he-goats. 
Bring no more vain oblatious ; incense ts an abomination to 
me, Your new moona and your sabbaths and your appointod 
feaats my soul hatotb : they arc a trouble unto me ; I am 
weary to bear thera. And whea ye spread forth your hauds 
I will hide mino cyes from you : yea, whon ye make many 
prayors I will not hear. Wash you, make you clean ; put 
away the evil of your doinga from before mine eyea ; ceaae to 
doevil; learn todowell; aeek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. Come now, let us 
reason together, saitb the Lord."] 

The testimony of the Psalmist is no leas remarkable, 
when in Psalm xl. (7, 9), addresaiug God, he saya, — 
" Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire ; mine ears 
hast thüu opened ; hunit-offcring and sin-offering hast thou 
not required ; I delight to do thy will, my God ; yea, thy 
law iß within my heart." Here the Psalmist plainly reckons 
as law that only which is inscribcd on his heart or mind, ex.- 
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cluding cereraoiiy and observance of every kind j tliese being 
mere iostitutions, not good of theraselves, not written in tho 
bcftrt acd understonding of man. Besidca Ibcse tbere are 
other passugee in Scripture wliich are to tbe eame eSbct ; 
but to have quoted the above two socma suflicieiit. 

That cercmony and observance, moreover, aro no aida 
to true bappinesa, but that they bear lipon the temporal pros- 
perity of the State, also appcars froui Scriptuve, which for 
ceremonial observance promiaoa uothiug but personal bencfit-a 
and scnsual deligbts ; wbilst for observance of the univeraul 
divine law, it aaaurea us of true happineaa. In the whole of 
tho five books, eommonly aacribed to Mosea, nothiiig is pro- 
mised but euch temporal felicities as honour, renown, victory, 
riches, and bealtb. Änd although acattered through these 
five books there are many thinga that concern morals, tbey 
are never propounded B9 universal moral precepts to be ob- 
Borved of all men, but only ae commands eapecially adapted 
to the capacity and geniua of the Hebrew people, and having 
an especial beaiing on the interests of tbeir State alone. For 
exumple, Moaea dooa not as doctor or prophet teach the Jdws 
that they are to do no murder, that they are not to stealj &c., 
but as a legislator and prince, or magistrate ; for he does not 
commend theae precepts by an appeal to reaaon, but adda 
paiiis and penalties to tbeii' iiiiraction, which may, and indeod 
ought, to Vary according to the geniua of every nation, as ex- 
perience proves. The command not to coramit adultery, too, 
haa reference alone to the advantages of tho Commonwealth 
and the rights of individuals. Ilad he intended to enunciate 
a moral precept, which should have a bearing not only on the 
conveniences or proprietiea of public and private lite,but on tbe 
true happiness of all, then would he have condemned not only 
the outward act but the frame of mind that led or consented to 
it, as Christ did, who taught universal moral doctrines only 
(vide Matt. v. 28*), and tbia is the reason why Ohriat 

• "Te hnre heurd that it vai said Iij thcm of old time, Thou ehalt uat 
noramit adullory. Bot 1 efly nnlo jou, tliat whoaoever lookcth on a womun to 
liut aftor her hntii coramltUd adultor; «ith her olreadr in bii hoarl."— ü'. 
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ulways promiaea epiritual rewards, not porsonal aclvontages 
aa Moses doea ; for Cliriflt, as I have said, was sent into tba 
World not for tho preBervatioii of the temporal power of the 
Jew3 and the institution of legal foiToalities, but wholly and 1 
solely to t«acli the law of universal morality. Un this view I 
wo readily undoretand that Christ came not to abrogate the 
law of Moses. / He nevcr attempted to iutroduce new laws 
into tho i-epublio ; aiid iii his moral ttauhing ht- was moro 
careful of nothing than to distiugiiiah between his precepls 
and tho lawa of the State. The grand cause of thia solicitude 
appeara to have been the ignorance of tho Phariseea, who 
thought that he lived a good lifo who was zealoua for the 
uaages of the common wcalth or tho law of Moses ; which, 
as we have aeen, bore i-eference only f o the security and proa- 
peritj' of the uation, and were not so much taught to the 
Hebrews as impoaed upon them. 

But let US retum fo our aubject, and have recourae to 
Scripture for further assurance, ^that for ceremonial ob- 
aervance nothing is promised but personal advantagea, 
whilst for obedience to the universal moral law peace of 
mind is the rieh reward. ) No onc among the prophcta haa 
taught thia more clcarly tban Isaiah. In hia 58th chapter, 
after condemning hypocrisy, he comraenda charity, tho 
lighteniug of heavy burdcns, to let the oppresaed go free, to 
cover the naked, &c. "Then," he proceeda, "ehaU thy 
light break forth as the moniing, and thy health shall break 
into bloom, thy rigbfeousneas aball go before thee, and the 
glory of the Lord shall gather about thee."" He next refers 
to the Sabbath, commending itä earefui ob8er\'ance, and os 
■ motive for doing so. promißing reward in theae words, 
"Thon shalt thou delight thyaelf in (he Lord, and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with tho heritago of Jacob thy father, tbr the 
mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it." The propbet therefore 

* A Hcbraiam or modc of cipreasian wliioh tefL-» to ttie time ol äcaOi, 
»Rgregari ad populoa auus, aignEfles to die.— Spinoza. TiiB anihor's TfTsioü is 
msialr fuDowcd in tbe above boautiful \etK,—Eil. 
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for libcrfy bestowed and deeds of cbarity done promises 
health of mind with aoiindneaB of body in this life, and after 
doath tliG glory of the Lord, whilBt for ceromoniale he Las 
110 higher reward to offer than security of power, temporal 
prosperity, and bodüy well-beiug. la Pealms xv. and xxiv. 
there is no mention made of cercmonies, bat only of moral 
precepta, for the reason that in these poems tbe only qucetion 
18 of true happinesB, wbich is alone disoussed thcre, although 
it is done in parable ; for it is certain that by the holy hiU 
of God, by his teuta and the dwellcre therein, we are to 
understand peace and purity of eoiil, and not tlie moimtain 
of Jerusalem, nor the tabemaelcs of Moses, places which were 
not inhabited by any one, or were only served by those of 
tbe tribe of Levi. Further, all those sentences of Solomon, 
Tvhich I have referred, to in the preceding chapter, for dcvo- 
tion to understanding and wisdom, promise trae bappinese, 
whereby the fear of God is at length understood, and tbe 
Icnowledge of God is revealed, That the Jews theinselves, 
after the destruction of their power, were not held strictly to 
ceremonial observance is opparent from Jeremiah, who wbcn 
be sees the desolation of Jerusalem to be imminoiit, and pre- 
dicta it, declares that God only delights in those who know 
and understand that he ia tho Lord, who exercises loving- 
kindness, judgmont, and righteonsnesa in the earth ; and wlio 
will puuish the circumcised and tbe uucircumciaed alike. 
who neglect his bonour and glory (vide ix, 23, '24, 25), 
which is aa mach aa if be had said that God, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, would exact nothing, especially of 
the Jews, nor of tbeir postcrity, niore than fhe obser\'ance of 
tbo natural law, which all raanJtind are bound to obey. 

The New Testament araply confirms this view, for there, 
aa haa been said, moral doctrines only are taught, and for 
observance of these the kingdom of heavcn ia promised as the 
i-eward. In the New Testament, indeed, something is said of 
cei-cmonies after the gospel begins to be preacbed to other 
nations which livod under dlffcrent sysfoms of polity. 
Among tbe Jews theoiselvee, tbe Fburisees rcmained the 
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grcat sticklers for their ceremonial, retaining ihe whole or 
tlie. greüter part of it, rather, as it seeniB, through hostikty to 
the new Cliristian aect than with any purpose or thoiight 
of being tberefore particularly acceptable to God ; Ibr after 
tlie firat destmction of their city, wlien the Jews wera led 
captiTe to Babylon, as they were not then divided iiito Gects, 
ttey forthwith neglectod their ceremoniea ; and may indeed 
be aaid to have abandoned the whole of the law of Mose«, 
suffering tlie code of their couiitry to siuk into oblivion, and 
beginiiing themBclves to miic with the nations among whom 
they were domiciled. All this appears plainly from Esdras 
und Nebemiah. 

It 18 not donbtful, therefore, that the Jews paid no more 
attention to the law of Moses after the deatruction of their 
einpire than they had done before ita establishment ; for 
whilst they lived among other nations, and before their de- 
parture from Egypt, they had no pecuüar laws, observing no 
code but_ that of natural right, and doubtless conforming to 
the ayatera of jurisprudence of the coiintry in wliieh they 
dwelt. As the patriarchs offerod sacrifices to God, however, 
I presume that thia was done to keep the flaue of devotion 
alive in their aoule, aa they had been accnstomed to aacrifices 
from the claya of their youth, AU, indeed, from the time of 
Enocli, were certainly habitnated to sacrifices aa the grand 
incentivßs to devotion [or nieana of making themselvee 
acceptable to God]. The patriareba, consequently, ofTerod 
sacrifices to God, not in consequence of any divine command, 
or becauae taught to do ao by the fundamental principlea of 
divine or natural law, but in obe<lience to the uniform cuatom 
of their age; or, if they aacrificed becauae of any special 
command, this waa no other than that of the law of the land 
in which they dwelt, and in which the aame rit« was obaei-vod, 
DB we haTe shown in our third chapter, when speaking of 
HelchiaMek. 

And now I think I have snfficiently establialied my vIew 
of the significance of ritca and ceremoniea as regarda the 
people on tlie autliority of Scripture. But I have stiU to 
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flhow in wliat way, and for what reason, tho cercmonial of tlie 
HobrewB contributed to tlie catablislimcnt and aupport of 
their empire, and thia I ahall prooecd to do as briefly aa 
possible. 

Society, a State, is not only moet usefiil, as enabling ua to 
live eecure against tho assaults of enemies, but is also ad- 
vantageous, and even ßecessary, on many other grounds. 
Unless men were disposed to co-operat«, to lend each othcr 
mutual assistance, fhe talent and tlie time necessary to bis 
owu conTenieut maintenance would be wanting to every one ; 
for all are not alike fit for every kind of work, and no one 
Bufficea to provide everj-tliiug most indiapenBable even to 
Limself, The streugth and the time, I say, would be wanting 
to him wbo alono and aingle-lianded eboidd propose to 
plough, 80W, reap, grind, bakc, brew, wcave, stitch, &c., too 
numy tbiogs to mention, but whicb are all most necessary to 
tbe aupport of life ; and I have Said nothing of the arts and 
aciencea, which are all indispensable for the improvement of 
mankind, and for their comfort and well-being, We bcc 
those who live in a stato of barbariam, and without a polity, 
passing miserable lives, but little raised in condition above 
the beaats of the field ; and oven they, wretched and unpoli- 
cied as they are, could not procure the few thiiigs they havc 
without Bome kind of mutual assistance aud co-operation. 
Wero raen constituted by nature so aa to require nothing but 
that Tvhich right reason demands, sociely would require no 
laws, it would suffice then to teach men the true moral 
doctrine, to have them do of their own accoi'd and free-will 
that which is truly good and ueefiil. 

But human nature ia couatitutod very differently ; all in- 
deed strive after what thcythiiik will be advantagcoua U) 
themselres, nowise, howevcr, Inaccordanee with the dictat«8 
of right reason, but moally from mere desire, and swayed by 
those appetitea and affcctions of tho mind which ncvcr con- 
aider the future and tho rcaeonablcneBS of things, Hence it 
comca that no State could cadst without authority and power 
at itB head, and conscqucntQy without hiws, which moderatc 
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or reslrain human deaires and passiona, that wore apt eise to 1 
Ijo uncontrolled. Umnan nature, howeTer, will not long i 
aubmit to any merely arbitrary or absolute control, and as j 
Seneca, the tragedian, says, no one ever exerciflcd violent l 
authority long ; moderatiou alone endures ; for so long as \ 
men aet from fear only, so long do they that wbich they ] 
moat dislike, nor do they note the reason, the use, or the j 
necessity of the tbing done, — they have no caro but tu eecape ,' 
the penalties with which they aro tbreatenod. MeUj indeed, 
linder such a systera of arbitrary control caunot but rejoico 
when misfortune befalls their niler, even though they thom- 
Bplvea ahould sufiFer with him ; nay, they cannot help wishiiig 
him ill, and where they can they will not foil to inflict it. 
Men, again, can endure uothing leas fhan to aervo their cqnals, 
or fo be govcrned by thom. Finally, there is nothing more 
difficuU than to fake away libertics onco conceded. 

From thcsc premises it follows ; — First. Either that the 
whole Community, if this were posaible, ahould hold au- 
thority together, ao that every one might be esteemed na ■ ' ■ 
serving himaelf, and none as eerving bis fcllow ; or if a l'ew 
or one only be intruated with the eupreme anthority, he or 
they ought to be something above the common level of 
huniBnity, or sbould at all events use cvery endcaTom- to ,' . 

persuade the vulgär that they are eo, Secondly. The laws \ ■ r*"^ • I 
of the State, however constituted, ahould be such aa that men 
ehall be restrained, not so much by fear, as be led by the hope 
of 9ome advantago which they greatly desire; for in thia 
way every one will do hia duty heartily and willingly, 
Laatly. Since obedience conssta m thia, that commanda are 
camed out on the aole anthority of the peraon commandiug, 
it follows that whcre the anthority belonga to all, and the 
laws are mnde by common consent, no one can be said to rnle 
and no ono to obey ; and in a State ao constituted, whcther 
the laws are increased or diminishcd in aeverity, tbe people 
nevertbeless remaiii equally free, sceing that it ia not nnder 
the autbority of another that they act, but in virtue of their 
own consent, It ia vcry di£Fercnt wbere one aloue posseases 
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tke aupreme nnd absolute control ; for all theo is done on tlie 
sole authority of one, and unless the people have been edu- 
cated in the perauaaiou that they are to dopond entirely ou 
the will and pleasure of the ruler, it may be difEcuIt for bim 
in caae of necessity to inetitute new lawa, or to abrogate 
Privileges already conceded. 

navTng premised these general viowa, let m revert to 
the Hebreiv Republic. The Jews, on their first exit from 
Egypt, being subjected ta the lawa of no other nation, feit 
tbomselres at liberty to Institute their own System of juris- 
prudence, and to make new laws, to eatablisli their authority 
wherever they could, and to *ßke possesaion of territory 
wlienever they were strong enough. But they never showed 
themselves loaa capnblc than when attenjpting reasonable 
legTsIation and aelf-governraenf.. The people wero mostly 
barbaroua in roanneis, every finer feeling blunted by long- 
contiaued and grievous alavery, Tlie chief authority muat 
thereforo be intrusted to one whom all the reat ahoiJd obey ; 
one who ahould prescribe lawa for the nation, and finally be 
the Interpreter of bis own decrees, Now Moses, more highly 
endowed than any of his contemporaries, as matter of course 
aaserted, and readily obtained, this supremacy, perauading 
the people that he was divinely called, and proving his title 
to their obedicnce by many aigna and woudera (Esod. xiv. nnd 
xix). On theae gronnds he based hia ayatem, and preseribed 
lawa to the people ; but he ever took eapecial care that they 
should do bis bidding of their own free will, rather than 
from fear ; a course which he was led to adopt by theao two 
prineipal considerations, viz. the rebelliona or contumaeious 
temper of the people, which would not cndure to be driren 
by fear alone, and the conatant atate of warfare in which by 
force of circumatancea the Jewa muat Hto. Now for auccosa 
in arms it ia rauch more neceaaary to enoourage the soldier 
by hope of honoiir and reward than to forco him by threats 
of punishmont to do hia duty ; for thus cvery one atrivea to 
ahiuo by dariiig and magnanimity, rather than mcrely (o 
escape Observation or punishment by cxpoaing himaelf f 
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little aa possible. Moses, therefore, was led to institute the 
Hebrew Republic on the basis of virtue and a divine miasion, 
in Order that the people might be ioduced to do their duty 
froin devotion rather thaa from fear. Besides, he was 
abundantly boitutifiü in presont tomporal favours, and was 
laviah of promisea for the futiire. Nor are hiß laws so severe 
as is ofteu supposed, a fact of which any one may satiafy 
bimself who carefuUy studiea them, especially if he attenda 
to all that ia required before any ono charged with an ofEence 
can be found gnilty. Finally, that the people, who oould 
not be left to the freedom of their own will, might depend 
entircly upon their ruler, Moses actually left nothing to tho 
arbitrement of the Jews themaolves, so long accnstomed to 
slavery ; everythiag was fixed by law, everything must be 
done in a certain definite way, depending entirely npon the 
wiU of the ruler : the Jew was not at liberty to plough, to 
aow, or to reap, in his own fashion, neither dared he to eat, 
to dress, to shavc his head or his beard, to grieve or to rejoice, 
in short, to do any one thing, save in conforraity with the 
Orders and commanda of the law. Nor was this all ; he was 
ordered to have certain signs on his hands, on his forehead, 
and on the door-posta of hia house, which should constantly 
remind him of tho diity of obedience. 

This, then, ia tho whole scope and tendency of f hc Hebrew 
coremonial law. The people were to do nothing of them- 
selvea, but everj-thing by the conamand of another. By all 
their actions, by all their thoughts, they were to confeaa that 
they were nothing of themselvea, but the creaturea of the 
ruler's will. From all this it clearly appears that ceremonial 
obaervancos conduce in no way to true happiness, and that 
all thoae of the Old Testament, nay, the wbolo Law of Moses 
haa no other purpose than the supremacy of the Jews, and 
conscquently beara roference to nothing but mere personal 
advantages. As to the Christian ceremonial, such as baptism, 
tho Lord's suppcr, feasts, public prayers, and the rest, if 
there be any more which are and alwaya were common to 
the whole Christian Community, aupposing them to have been 
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inetituted by Christ or the apostlee (and I am not quite certain 
tliat tbey were), still, these in theraBclvea are nolliing more 
than outward signs of the uiiivei'sal Church, not thing» that 
in any way conduce fo true beatitude, or that have auglit of 
sanctity in their nature. ^Vhcrefore I say that these cere- 
monicis, allhoügh not Institut«! with a view to empire or 
stafo policy, but only in respect of tlie Christian sooiety, aro 
not generolly imperative ; so that ho who lives alone need in 
no way be bound by thcm, as ho who lives under a dominion 
wbere the Christian religion is luterdictcd maj^grwre and 
abataia from tbem all, and yet live the good lifo that insurea 
truo happiness. "Wehavo an example of thia in the Empire 
of Japan, ivhero the Christian religion is prohibited, and tho 
Dutch who dwell thcre are ordercd by their East India Com- 
pany's express commands to abstaiii from all outward religious 
observance. I do not deem it necessary to illustrate thia 
matter furthcr, though I couH denionstrate ita truth by 
many remarkable esaraplea ; iudecd, it would not bo difficult 
to dediice the principle now inalsted on from the pagos of the 
New Testament itself, but I ara induced to pass these by, niy 
mind being bent on other matfers. I therefoie proceed to 
the second subject which was proposed for discussion in thia 
chftptor, viz. of tho credibility of historical uarrative, and 
the trust to be reposed in ita authors. Aa thia ia one of tho 
subjocts to bo inveatigated by natural light, I pi-occed 
thus : — 

"SVTioevep seeka to persuade or diaaunde mankind of any- 
thing which la not evident of itaelf, b bound to atate hia 
proposition on acknowledged grounds, and by appeala to 
reason and experience to satiafy thoao he addresaes ; that ia 
to say, by reference fö things that are appreciated by the 
aensea, that happcn in natnre, or are eomprised in self-eW- 
dent intellectual axioms. But unleaa experience be such that 
it ia clearly, distiuctiy undcrstood, though it may convince 
mankind, still it eannot in the same degree affoct tho undcr- 
standing, and disperse IIa clouds, as wlicn the tUings taught 
aro deducod from mathomaticol axioms, i.e. when they reach 
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the mind by the eole power of the understanding. And this 
is especially the case wlien the question is of spiritual things, 
whieh do not in any way fall jinder the cognizanco of the 
senses. But as, in deducing things from pure intellectual 
notions, a long eoncatenation of pereeptions ia mostly re- 
quired, and in addition the most stringent precautions, the 
highest intellectual perspicacity, and the greatest reserve, all 
of which are rarely fonnd in man, therefore are men more 
inclined to be taught by experience than to deduce and 
reeiprocally to concatenate their pereeptions from a small 
number of axioms ; whence it foUows that any one desiring \ 
to have his doctrine proposed to a nation, I do not say to the | 
whole of the human kind, and who would be understood ) 
of all in all things, must be prepared to refer to experience 
for confirmation of his teaching, and be careful to accommo- 
däte his rcasonings, and definitions of the things taught, to the 
capacity of the common people, who constitute the great 1 
mass of mankind; he must be chary in the use of conca- ) 
tenated reasonings, and of definitions intended the better to 
link his reasonings together ; otherwise he will write for the 
leamed only, in other words, he will be understood by a very 
small number out of the great mass of mankind. 

But seeing that the whole of the Scriptures were first re- ' 
vealed for the use of the Ilebrew nation at large, and sub- 
sequently of the whole human family, it was imperative that 
the things contained therein should be accommodated to the 
capacity of those to whom they were addressed, and that 
they should be referred to experience especially. Let us 
explain this point a little more fully. The things taught in 
Scripture that are of a purely speculative nature are princi- 
pally these : There is a God, or Being who made aU things, 
who with highest wisdom rules and sustains the world, and 
who carefully watches over those among men who live 
piously and honestly, but threatens the wicked with punish- 
ment, and distinguishes them from the good. And aU its 
teaching to this efiect, Scripture confirms by appeals to experi- 
ence only in the histories of those whose laws and actione it 
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recorda ; it givea no deflniliona of tho things taught ; tut in 
Word and method accommodates itsolf to the capacity of 
common people. And althoiigli experience can give us no 
elear knowledge of any of these f hings, nor inform iis what 
God is, in what way he Bustaius and govema all things, and 
takes care of man, still men may teach and illustrate so 
much aa ia neceasary (o cnforce obedience, and as auffices to 
impreaa the niinds of those addrcsaed with devotionol feel- 
inga. 

Theae considerationa I conceive enablo ua to apeak assnr- 
edly of the kind of trust that ia to be repoaed, aa well in the 
narratives contained in Scripture aa in iheir writere. From 
what immediafely precedea it evidently followa that such 
narrativea were indiapenaable to the ^-ulgar, whose capacity 
doea not extend to a clear and diatinct perception of things. 
He, again, who knowing theae things denies them becanaehe 
docs not believe in the existence of God, nor tliat God 
watches over man and nature, is an impious pereon ;/whilst 
he who doea not know them, and neverthelesa by bis natural 
light acknowledgca the existcnce of God, and the other 
niatt«ra juat touched npon, if in addition he lead a good life, 
may enjoy true bappineas — ay, he may live much more 
bappily spiritually than the vulgär boUever, becauae, beaides 
bis rigbt opiniona, ho baa in addition clear and diatinct cou- 
ceptions in bis mind. I Laatly, be who is ignorant of these 
Scripture doctrinea and histories, and who kuows nothing of 
natural light, if he cannot properly be called impious, still is 
he barbaroua, almost brutalj and witbout God's best gifta to 
man. But here it is to be observed, that when wc eay a 
knowledge of Scripture history is commonly very neeeaaary, 
we are not to be uuderstood as meaning all tbo bistories con- 
tained in Scripture, but ouly those that are raost remarkable, 
and of theraselves, and without reference to any otbers, most 
obvioualy inculcate the doctrine we have iusistod on, whereby 
the niinds of men are most powerfully impressed. For were 
all the bistories contained in Iloly Writ rcqulrcd to prove its 
doctrines, and were no conclusion possible save on a gencral 
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conaideration of all these hiatoriea, then indeed would the 
demonatration and concluBioii in regard to Scripture doctiines 
bß impossible, not only for tlie people at large, but would also 
be absolutely bej^ond human capacity ; for who could attend 
to auch a multitude of hiatoriea, und to auch a variety of dr- 
cumatances and euch diversitiea of doctrine, as preaent them- 
selvea in these histoiiea ? T, at all events, caiinot pereuade 
myaelf that the men who left us the Scripturpa as wo have 
thein, posseaaed such amplitudo of gcnius that they took in 
etil the elcments of &uch a demoustratlon, and atill leaa that 
tho doctrinea of Scripturc are not to hc understood without 
liatening to the domestic Iroubles of Isaac, the counsela of 
Achitophel to Absalom, the civil wara of Judah and Israel 
and other chroniclea of thia description, or that the Jewa who 
lived in the time of Moses had more difficulty in compre- 
hending the doctrines of theiv law than those who were con- 
tcmporariea of Esdras, But of theae topica I ahall have 
more to aay and at greater length by and hy, The vulgär, 
we may meantime concludo, wero only rcquired to know thoso 
hiatoriea which wcre beat calculated to Icad their hearta to 
obedience and to piety. But tho vulgär themselvea are not 
aufficient judges of auch mattere ; inaamuch aa they are 
rather taken with narratives of wonderful and unlooked-for 
eventa than with the doctrinea involved in hiatory ; and thia 
13 one grand cause whereforc, besidea rcadiug the Scriptures, 
pastors or minist«ra of the Church are particularly required 
to Bupply guidance and Instruction in aid of the populär 
iiifirraity of underatanding. But that we may not stray 
from our eubjoct, nor delay to ahow what was especiaUy pro- 
poaed as the subject of thia chapter, let ua conclude thatfaith 
in the Bible hiatoriea, whatever theae may be, forma no part 
of the divine law, that neither do theso histoiics of them- 
selvea necessarily contribute to mako men more virtuoua or 
happy, nor are they of any use, aave with reference to tho 
moral doctrinea they contain, tboae moral doctrinea which 
are in fact the sole reason of the auperiority of Bihlc over com- 
mon hiatory. Tho narratives of the Old and New Teatoment, 
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iu brief, excel ortünary narrative, and one narrative in them 
is moro excellent thau anotlier, by rcasoo of the wholesome- 
neae of the truths therein contained, the »alutary concluäions 
supplied. Wherefore, were any ono to road tho wholo of the 
Bible historics, and to yield implicit faith to all their dctiiilt^, 
did he give no heod to the doclrüiea they wcro mcaDt to iu- 
culcato, and anicnded not his life, ho would be like onc who 
read the Koran, or the romancea of the poets, or the common 
chroniclea of a country, with the attention which the -^iilgar 
commonly bestow on ench matters. On tho otlier band, as 
bas been sald, bo who was entirely ignorant of all Bible his- 
tory, and novertlicleaa professcd opinions salutary to himself 
and to othors, and who above all led a good life, that mau U 
truly bleased, and has indeed within him the spirit of Christ. 
The Jewa however thought very differeutly on thia mat- 
ter ; for they niaintain that eound moral viewa aud a good 
life profit a man nothing, if embraced from natural reasons, 
and not as principlea and practice prophetically revealed to 
Moses. Maimonides (Cap. riü. Eogum, lege 11) darea oponly 
to declare that " Every one who takca to hcart the sevon 
procepts,* and diligently followa them out, is to be rcckonod 
among the pious of hia nation, and the heir of the world to 
come ; that is to say, if ho adopts and practiaes what they 
enjoin becauee they were prescribed by God in the I^aw, and 
revealed to ns by the mouth of Mosca, though they woro 
already preeepts to the aoua of Noah ; but if ho liave bcen 
led by his reason to be what hc is, ho is not a true dcnizen, 
not ono of the pious and leamed of the nations." These 
are the words of Blaimonidcs, to which Babbi Joseph, son of 
Shem Tob, in hia book entitled Kebod Elohim, or Glory of 
God, appcnds what fbllows : That " althougb Aristotle" 
{whom he thinks iuditcd coiiauramate principles of ethics, and 
whom he esteema above all other writers) " omits nothing 
that is within the scope of true ethics iu hia writings on thia 

• Tho Jet» licld [hat God give to Noah eeven precepto, whkh noreulone to 
be obierred bf all Datioos, und to the Jeics u gttal manj moro prwqita in ftddi- 
tisn, that tbcy might bc madc maretletMd (hon tho reit o( maaldiid. 
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subject, although all the precepts he enjoins were carefully 
observed, this nevertheless would avaü nothing towards 
salvation ; because what Aristotle teaches is not embraccd aa 
a divine command prophetically revealed, but only as dic- 
tated by natural reason." But all these conclusions of Mai- 
monides and Rabbi Joseph, son of Shem Tob, are mere fig- 
ments, grounded neither on reason, nor to be found in 
Scripture, as any one who diligently reads it may readily 
convince himself. It seems, indeed, to be sufficient to 
mention such narrow views to have foimd their refutation. 
But it is no part of my purposo in this place to contend with 
writers who maintain that natural light can teach nothing 
salutary of the things that are essential to salvation; for 
thcy who permit nothing to themselves in the way of sound 
reason, can allow nothing to sound reason in another ; and 
they who boast themselves above reason, only show them- 
selves far below reason, which, indeed, their common mode of 
living would of itself sufficiently demonstrato. But I need 
not proceed furthcr on this ungrateful track : I only add 
that we can know no man but by his works; and with 
Paul, I say, that for him who abounds in such fruits as 
love, joy, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, and temperance, the law is not ordained (vide Faul,^ 
Epistle to Galat. v. 22, 23), that that man, whether guided 
by simple reason or instructed by Scripture, is täuly 
TAUGHT OF GoD, and is in every way blessed. Thus I con- 
clude what I purposed to say on the divine law, and on rites 
and ceremonies. 
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As every science is called divine that is beyond the 

reach of ordinary intelligence, so are men inclined to sce the 

band of God in every event or phenomcnon whose cause is 

commonly unknown. The vulgär, in fact, are persuaded that 

the power and providence of God never appear so manifestly 

as when something happens which is at variance with use 

and wont, especially if it interfere at the same time wiÖi 

their advantage or convenience. Nothing, for example, is 

thought to prove the existence of God so clearly as some 

presumed interruption of the regulär course of nature ; and 

it is on this aecount that they who seek to explain unusual 

events and phenomena by natural causes are very commonly 

regarded as guilty of calling in question the being, or at all 

events the providence, of God. So long as nature proceeds 

in its even and accustomed order, the vulgär think that God 

is doing nothing; and, on the other band, they fancy that the 

powers of nature are suspended when God interferes. In 

this way two powers are imagined, distinct from one another, 

the Power of God and the Power of Nature, which last, 

however, is presumed to be influenced and ordered in a 

certain way by God ; or, as is generally believed at the pre- 

sent time, which is created by God. But what is understood 

precisely by these two powers, God and Nature, is not ex- 
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plained ; unless it be that God is conceived as a Idng and 
sovereign ruier, whilat Natnre is imagined as a special 
subordinate force. The vulgär, therefore, give the title of a 
miracle or work of God to every extraordinary natural 
ovent; and partly from devotional feeling, partly from a 
spirit of Opposition to those who cultivate natural science, 
they caro not to inquire into the causes of phenomena, and 
will listen to nothing but that of which they are really most 
ignorant, and for which they therefore entertain the highest 
admiration. Now this mainly proceeds from men in general 
being without other reasons for adoring God, and referring 
all that happens to his will and pleasure, than by supposing 
natural causes abrogated, and the order of nature arbitrarily 
suspended. They only bow to the power of God, in short, 
when they boliere the power of nature to be subjugated as it 
were by God. 

When we inquire into the origin of such prejudices, we 
have to look as far back as the times of the primitive Jews. 
In Order to convince the heathen nations about them, wor- 
shippers of visiblo deities, the sun, moon, stars, earth, air, 
water, &c., that such gods were weak and inconstant, and 
under the dominion of an invisible God, whom they adored, 
they narrated many wonderful miracles he had wrought; 
and, further, endeavoured to show that the whole of nature 
was ruled by him for their peculiar advantage. The System 
thus inaugurated laid such hold on the minds of men, that 
even to the present day each tribe or nation has not ceased 
from imagining miracles favourable to the conclusion that it 
was more acceptable to God than all the rest of mankind, 
and was, in fact, the final cause for which God at first created, 
and still continues to uphold, the world. Such vulgär foUy 
arises from the circimistance that men in general have no 
soimd conception either of God or of nature ; that they con- 
found the desires and imaginations of man with the desires of 
the Almighty, and figure nature in suchsmall proportions as to 
believc that man is its principal part. But it is enough merely 
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to hiat at the opinion3 and prejudicea of tho vulgnr coneern- 
ing natiire and iniracles, and I therefaro procced to the 
considoration of the four principles which I here proposo to 
myai'lf to deraonatrate, aud in the foUowing order : Ist, I 
shall begin by showing that nothing happcns contrary to the 
Order of iiature, and that thia order subsists without pause or 
intemiption, etemal and unthangeablc ; I shall at the same 
time fake occasion to explain what is to be underatood by a 
rairocle. 2nd, I ehall prove that miraclea cannot makc known 
to US the esseuce and existence of God, nor consequently his 
providenoe, these great truths being so much better illuatrated 
and proclaimed by the regulär and invariable order of nature. 
3rd, I ahall prove by various cxamples, takeu from Holy 
"Wr'ü, that Scripture, in speakiug of tho dcci-eoa and the will 
of Ood, and eonsequcntly of his pro\'idence, means nothing 
inore than the order of natura itaclf, whieh necessarily reaults 
from hia ctcrnal lawa. Fourthly and lastly, I shall discu«a tho 
proper inanuor of interpreting the miraclea of Scripture, and 
insist on tlie main pointa which seem to require conaideration 
in tlifl naiTativea we have of these miraclea. Such ate the 
piincipal heads that form tho arguiucnt of the present chap- 
tor ; and thcy havc an cspecial bcaring upon the whole scope 
and pui'poao of this work. 

l. With rogard to my iirat position, it were olmoat 
cnough lo rofer to niy fourth chapter, on Divine Law, in 
which I hiivü deinoniitratod that all that Qbd willa or ro- 
Bolvoa iuvolvM tho conccption oft ctomal tnith and etemal 
nt'COBiity. J Tlic intclügcnee of God not boing L'onceivable aa 
diiitinct tvom hhi will, aa I havc shown above, to aay that 
Ood thluks or thut Oo<l willa is lo offirm ono and the same 
tliiilH. Con»eqiienlly, tho annw necessity, in virtuc of which 
it fullow« fVciiu tlio naturo and perfcclion of God that ho 
thinki a rortnin (hing auch as it is, this same necessity, I 
«uy, {tiiplitui thut Qo<l willa the thiug auch aa it ta. But ae 
iiuthing I> ulMolutdy truc save by di^Sne decree alone, it ia 
«vi'U'ut thut thü univcraul luiva of nature are the very decrees 
üf Cliid, wliiuh rcsult noccaaiirily from tho poifection of the 
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Divine nature. If, therofore, anything happencd in nature 
at largo repugnaut to its universal laws, this would be eqnally 
and necessarily repugnant to the decrees and intelligenco of 
God; so that any one who maintained tliat God acted in 
Opposition to the laws of nature would at the samo timo be 
forcod to maintain that God acted in Opposition to bis proper 
nature, an idea than whieh nothing can be imagined more 
absui^. I might show the same thing, or strengthen what 
I have just said, by referring to the truth, that the power of 
nature is in faet the Divine Power ; Divine Power is the very 
essence of God himself. But this I pass by for the present. 
l Nothing, then, happens in nature* whieh is in contradiction . 
with ite imiversal laws. / Nor this only ; nothing happens 
whieh is not in accordance with these laws, or does not foUow / 
from them : for whatever is, and whatever happens, is and ' 
happens by the will and etemal decree of God ; that is, as has 
been already shown, whatever happens does so according to ? 
rules and laws whieh involve etemal truth and necessity. 
Nature consequently always observes laws, although all of ' 
these are not known to us, whieh involve etemal truth and 
necessity, and thus preserves a fixed and immutable course. 
Nor will sound reason ever persuade us to ascribe a limited 
power and efficacy to nature, and to conceive its laws as 
operative in a certain restricted sense only, and not universal- 
ly ; for, since the power and efficacy of nature are the power 
and efficacy of God, and the laws of nature are the ordinances 
of God himself, we must needs believe that the power of na- 
ture is infinite, and its laws of such extent that they reach 
and pervade all that is comprehended by the divine intdli- 
gence. TVero they not so, what eise could be infeiTed than 
that God had made nature so impotent, and given ifc laws 
and Statutes so barren, that he is forced frequently to inter- 
vene anew if he would have these laws continued, and the 
frame of things upheld in conforraity with his wishes, — a 
doctrine as remote from reason as can well be conceived. 

* By nature hero I do not understand tho material unirerse only, and its 
affcctions, bat bcsidcs tbc matter an infinity of otbcr tbiugs. 
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From thcae premisoB, thereforc, viz. that nothing liap- 
jtonx in nature which does not follow from its lavs ; tbat ibese 
luw« cxt«iid to all which ontcra into tUo divine mind ; and, 
ImiUy, that imturo proceeds in a fixed and changeless conrse ; 
it fullowB inost obWuualy that fhe word miracle can only bo 
iindontood in relation t« the opinions of mankind, and aigni- 
fi(« notliing more than an event, a phenomencn, the cause of 
whitsh cannut bc oxplained by another familiär instanco, or, 
in imy fiwc, wliiuli tho narrator la unable to explain. I 
iiiight Huy, iiidiied, that u miracle was that the oausc of wbich 
curiiiot bo cxphiiHL'd by oin- natural undorstanding from 
Iho known jiriaciploB of natural things. But as miracles 
w«rü ralculatcd for tho viilgar apprchcnsion, which ignores 
iitl ItiiowWgc of the principlca of natural things, it is certain 
tliat tho anoienta rogardcd as a miraclo that whicb thcy 
cniihl not oxplaiii in iho way in which they were wont to ac- 
(roinit for naturnl things, viz, by recurring to their memory 
for iinutlier Nimilar tliing which they were accustomed to re- 
Hiiitl wilhoiit wondor; fop tho ^ndgar always think they 
uudurntiind u thing whon thoy havo ceased to man~el at it. 
Tlin niiciciita, thoroforo, und almost all mou, even to the pre- 
■ntit liiiu', Imvo had no othor Standard of a miracle but thia ; 
lind thuru ciin bo nu quoation but tbat many things oie . 
i'tdiitixl in Sorlpturo as iniruolos which ore readily to be ex-l 
pliiiimil «m thü luiuwn priuciplea of natural things, as hoM 
Ihuhi almidy miggtvttxl in Chnptcr II.,wben we spoke of the 
min aliinding hUII ia thu timo of Joshua, and retrograding in 
flin ilay« of Ahaie, of wliioh I shall havo moro to say when I 
iiiiiiin t>> i>]H>uk of lb(i ('xpluuation of miracle«, a subject which 
I |iriiiiii>ti<d In diauuaa in tbis chapter. But it is time I 
|)iiAWiil iin tu niy •ouond projHMition, which was to show that 
IVniii iiiihiclr« wo ran ncitlicr ohtmn a knowledge of the 
utUtwilKf liiir iif llio pruvidencD of God ; on the coutrar}-, that 
(htHHi iirv ntiudi bi<tter t>licit«d fi^m tho etenml and change- 
)>«« Hitler ul'niituiv. 

y, Till* i-nUltuuH« tif tlod not bcing obvious of itsclf,* äJ 
• Wmliiiilil «1 llictililiwi'uf avil.»ila»(i«>iiWBU}4faUÜi>Bp,«k>dSMra 
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must necesaarily be inferretl from ideas, the truth of vliich 
18 so uiiquestionable that no power can be aesigned or even 
imagined adeqimt« to shake them. From tbc moment we 
coiiclude from these ideas that God exista, they ougbt to 
prescat themeelves to the mmd as beyood the ephere of 
doubt ; for could we imagine that these notions could be 
changed b}' any power whatsoever, theo shoiUd we doubt of 
their truth, and consequently of our conclusion aa to the 
exiat«nce of God also, the effect of which would be that ive 
shoidd no longer feel certain of anything. And then we 
really know of uothing that agreea with nature or differa 
from it, savo that which we have shown to agree with or to 
differ from these principlea ; wherefore, could we conceive 
that aught could happeu in natnre from any power (whatever 
thia might be) which was repugnant to nature, thia would 
also be repugnant to these priraary notiona, and ao would 
have to be rejected as absurd ; or eise we should be forccd to 
doubt of first notions (as we have just aaid), and consequently 
of God and of all concepliona whataoever. Jliraclee, thcre- 
fore, conceiving theae a« events contravening the established 
Order of nature, are ao far from proving to ua the exlstence of 
God, that they would actually Icad ua to call it in question, 
seeing that without them we can be abaolufely certain of the 
existence of God, as we truly are when we know that all 
things in nature obaerve a definite and unchanging course. 
But suppose it is said that a miracle ia that which cannot 

we bare ouIt h coiLfu»ed, iiutead of a cUar and diititict, idia of God. Jiut u he 
vbo äoPt not know tlte nature of (hc triiinglo does not knoir Ihat Che euid of its 
auglci is cqiisl to two rectonglei ; in the lamo va j, he who onlj conceiTei Ibe 
Dirine noturo ia it conftucd mnniier doei not sc« Ihnt lo seilt belang« lo tbc na- 
luro of God. Now, to cmnceivB Che Dirine natore in a clear and dlEtinct manner, 
it ii neci^searj lo attend to a certain numbcr of extrcmelf simple notiotia, nbich 
an «dled common notiona, und with their aisistonce to counert (be conceplions 
which we foim of the atlributee of the Snpreme. Then only fot ibe first timo 
doea it bocome eiideat to os that God oiisU necoKarily ; tbat bo ia omnipresenl, 
that all WD oonceiTe cnTelop« tbc nature of God, and ia concoived b; ita mcane -, 
kstl]', tbot all our adeqtiale idoas are true. On this [wint Iba rcader ia rffpired 
to the prolegomena of my Tractal«, entitled, " Principia pbilosopbiie CiirtosinntD 
toore Qeomelrica demonitrata." 
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ha cxplainiNl by natural causea ; tliia may be undorstood in 
two vrayn : oUher tliat it has natural cauaes whicli cannot 
bo itivoBtigat«d by the human undorstanding, or that it 
ncknow lodgcs no citneo »uve God, or tbe will of God. But 
M all that happons, also huppens by thc aole wül and power 
of flod, it woro thon nocessary to eay that a miracle either 
ownwi natural causos, or if it did not, that it was inoxplie- 
ttblo by any cause ; in othcr words, that it was something 
whioh it Burpassed fho human capacity to understand. But 
nf niiything in gcnerul, and of the particular thing in ques- 
tion, \']7.. thu miradc, whicIi surpasses our powers of compre- 
heiision, nothiiig whutovor cjiu he known. For that which 
wo i'lcarly and ilistinotlj' undorBtiind must hecome known to 
U8 oithor of itsolf, or by §oinething eise which of itself la 
cloarly and diatinrtly understood. "Wlieroforc, frora a mira- 
cle, IM an incidcnt surpassing our powers of comprehension, 
wo cannot undorstimd niiything, either of tho esscnce or 
oxistt^iico or any othor quality of God or nature ; on the con- 
tmry, whra we know that all (hings aro dotermincd and 
aanctioiiod by God, that tho Operations of nature foUow 
(Vom tlio esscnce of God, and that the laws of nafure are 
ot«ruul deorcea and volilions of God, wo conclude uncon- 
ditiottnlly that wo know God and bis holy will by so rauch 
tho bcttcr ns wo havo a U^ttor knowledgc, a clearor comprc- 
hoiision, of untunil (hings, — how they depend on God aa their 
fir«t cQUso, nnd how they oxist and act according to etenuil, 
<?liiingolo«8 lun-s on,tnined by him. AVborefore, as legards 
our undorBtnndiug, thoao e^unts which we clearly and dis- 
tinclly coinprehcnd, are with much bciter righl entitlcd worb 
of Gv>d. tuid rvfonvd to bis will, than ihose which a« wholly 
iiiiiutt'UigiMe to u^ nltliough they strongly Bei«e apon onr 
iiii(i)^nnlion nnd wrap us in amatoDient ; inftsmach as thosc 
wurks of nuture only wbioh wa clwrly wtd distinetly »ppre- 
IhikI i\-ndcr our km>whxlp« \>( (3od tnily suhlimo, and poönt 
tu hl« will aitd ibxTw« with (ho grmtcst dcfttnoss. TTicT 
ihorrfniv ptaiiily trifie whi.\ whon they do not know a thing, 
M\ l«ek «|x^n liw will of God — a mos* ndicalous iray of pro- 
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fessing or excilsing ignorance. Moreover, whatevor other 
inference may be drawn from miracles, nothing, at all eyents, 
can be concluded from them in regard to the existence of 
God ; for, inasmuch as a miracle is a limited act, and never 
expresses more than a certain limited power, it is certain 
that we can neyer from such an efiect infer the existence of 
a cause whose power is infinite ; we could at the most con- 
ceire a cause, the power of which was relatively greater. I 
say at the most, for a certain event might happen from 
many causes concurring to produce it, of which the immediate 
cause should be of less potency than the mass of concurring 
causes, though greater than that of each of them severally, 
But the laws of nature (as already shown), reaching to 
infinity, and being bonceived by us as a kind of etemity, and 
nature in virtue of them proceeding in a certain and immu- 
table Order, they so far declare to us in an assured manner the 
Infinity, the Etemity, and the Unchangeable nature of God, 
Let US conclude, therefore, that we can know nothing by 
miracles of the existence and providonce of God; on the 
contrary, that these attributes are far better inferred from 
the regulär and unchanging order of nature. In this con- 
clusion I of course speak of miracles, as understanding by 
them nothing more than events which surpass, or are be- 
lieved to surpass, the common comprehension of mankind. 
For if miracles be imderstood as interruptions or abrogations 
of the Order of nature, or as subversive of its laws, not only 
could they not give us any knowledge of God, but, on the 
contrary, they would destroy that which we naturally have, 
and would induce doubt both of the existence of God and of 
everything eise. Nor do I here recognize any difference 
between a phenomenon or event contrary to nature, and one 
beyond nature, a phrase by which some understand a phe- 
nomenon not repugnantto, but not producible by, nature; be- 
cause as a miracle takes place not beyond but in nature, if it 
be held to be above nature, it must needs Interrupt the order 
of nature, which we otherwise conceive to be, by the decrees 
of God, fixcd, immutablc; etemal. Did aught consequently 
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tukc place in naturo wliioh did not follow from its everlaat- 
ing law9, it would nccossarily contravene tliG order which God 
has eatablished in natiive by the univcraal laws lie liaa deci'eod 
for ita govemment, and would thua aubvert nature and its lawa, 
and conaequently load to general scepticiam and atiieiam. 

From theae Tiews and reaaoninga I thiuk I have sufli- 
ciently eatablished my seoond propoaition, and believe we 
may safely conclude anew that a mJra cle. whcther contrary 
to nature or above nature, ia a eteer abaurdjty ; and there- 
foro that by a niiracle in Holy WrJt we are to understand no- 
thing more than a natural phenonienon whicb surpaases, or is 
believed to aurpaas, human powera of comprebension. 

Beforo proceeding to my third position, liz. that we 
connot know God from miracles, I gladJy take occaaion fa 
confirm the above conclusiona by the authority of Scripture, 
which, although nowhere openly teaching so much, ncTer- 
thelcsB givM it clearly enough to be underatood in mauy 
paaaages. Thus Moaes tcachea (Deut, xüi.) that a falsepro- 
phet, although ho work miroclcs, is yet to be put f o death ; 
"If Ihere ariae among you a prophet . . and giveth theo 
a aign or wonder, and the sign or wonder come to paaa, say- 
ing, Let ua go after other gods, , . thon »halt not hearken 
uuto tho words of that prophet ; for tho Lord your God 
provolh you, . . and that prophet shall be put to death." 
From thia it plainly appears that wonders or signa could be 
workcd by falao prophota, and that men, unleas duly imbued 
with a truo knowlcdgo and love of God, could be led with 
liko focility uiider tho guidance of miraclea to worship false 
goda tu to luloro tlie true and only God. For in the aame 
passago theso worda are added ; "For Jehovah, your God, 
tompts you, that ho may know whether you love him with 
■11 your heart and all your mind." And fhen, of what 
mll did miracles provo in giving the childron of larael 
nMODBblo ideaa of God ? ^Vlien fhey had pcrsuaded them- 
wlvoii that thcy woro fowakon by Mosoa, llicy deraanded 
viNiblo god« fnim Aaron, and, oh shame! a calf was thoir 
idoa ot Uod ; nud thü) in spitc of the multitude of signs and 
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wonders they had seen. Asapb, the psalmist, too, although 
he had heard of so many miracles, doubted nevertheless of 
the providence of God, and had almost strayed from the 
right way^ had he not at length acquired better notions of 
that wheiein true happiness consists (vide Psakn xxxviL). 
Solomon also, in the times when the Jewish nation was at 
the height of its prosperitj^ suepects that all things happen 
by Chance (vide Eccles. üL 19, 20, 21, and ix. 2, 3, et seq.). 
Lastly, abnost all the prophets exhibit a very confiised idea 
of God's provid^ccy and are evidently at a loes to make the 
Order of nature and the eyents that happen in the world 
agree with such ideas as they entertained. Nevertheless, the 
matter has always presented itself clearly enough to the 
philosopher who strives to comprehend it, not by means of 
miracles, but by forming clear conceptions of God and na- 
ture; to the philosopher who conceives true happiness to 
consist in virtue and peace of mind alone, and who studies to 
obey nature, not to make nature bend to him ; inasmuch as 
he knows for certain that God govems nature in the way 
his unirersal laws compel, not in the manner the particular 
laws of man woidd require, and that thus God has regard, 
' not to the human kind alone, but to the fabric of the world 
at large. It is therefore certainly proved from Scripture 
itself that miracles give no true knowledge either of God or 
of his etemal providence. 

There is one thing, however, constantly repeated in the 
Scriptures, viz. that God showed signs and wonders, or 
wrought miracles, in order that he might become known to 
the Jewish people. Thus in Exodus (x. 2) we read that 
God deceived the Egyptians, and gave signs of himself to 
the children of Israel, that they might know he was the 
Lord. But it does not therefore foUow that miracles were 
the means by which God taught this truth ; it only shows 
that the Jews held opinions which led them to be readily 
persuaded by signs and portents ; for in our second chapter 
we' have satisfactorily shown that prophetic reasons, 
or reasons formed from revelation, are not formed from 

9 
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universal arnJ common iiotions, biit from tho preconc<?ptioii9 
aud opinions, howevor nbsurd, of those to whoin the matter 
was reveoled, or whom the Holy Spirit desired to convinco ; 
B Position which we have illustrated by many quotatiom, 
and also by fhe testimony of tbo Apostle Paul, who teils us 
himaelf that he was Greek with the Greebs and Jew witli 
the Jews. New although tbese miracles might satisfy 
Egyptiana and Jews, in appealing to their prcjudicea, tbey 
coidd not give any tnie notioa er knowledge of God ; they 
conld only lead to the admißsion that there was a God raore 
powerful than anything kuown to thera ; aad, lastly, that the 
Jews, with whom at thia tirae all had gone most prosperoualy, 
were the eapecial objects of hia care and protection, but not 
that God really carcd for and protecf«d all manldnd alike ; 
for thia truth philoaophy alone could t«ach. The Jews, con- 
sequently, and all who know nothing of the providence 
of God save from dissimilar states of human affairs and the 
unequal fortunes of men, have persuaded themBelvcfi that they 
were more acceplable to the Supreme Being than any other 
people, although they did not in reality aurpasa other nationa 
in aught that constitutea true excellence, aa we have ahown 
at length in cur thlrd chapter. 

3. I proceed to prove from Scripture that the decrees 
and commandmenta of God, and eonsequently hia providence, 
aro nothing more than the ordcr of nature ; that ia to say, 
when Soripture declares thia and that to have bcen dono by 
God, or to be the will pf God, nothing ie to be imderstood 
but that tho act was in acoordance with the laws and order 
of nature, and not, as the vulgär boUeve, that nature for a 
seaaon had ceaaed to act, or that ita order had for a cortain 
time been aubverted. Scripture, I here obeerve, never directly 
teachea anything that doea not bear immediately on its 
dootrinoa ; for its purpose, as I havo ehown in connection 
with the divine law, ia not to tcach by natural causea, nor by 
merely speculativc considerationa. Thua, in the Fii-st Book of 
Samuel {ix. lö, 16) we aro informed that God revcalod'to 
Samuel that he ehould aond Saul to him ; yet God did not 
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send Said to Samuel in the way in which men are wont to 
send expressly one to another^ for the yisit of Said to 
Samuel arose out of concurrent circumstances, thus — Saul 
was in search of the asses he had lost, as narrated in the pre- 
ceding chapter of tbe book, and failing to find them, and 
even thinking of retuming home without tliem, on the 
Suggestion of bis servant he sought out Samuel the seer, that 
he might inquire of him where he should discoyer his stray- 
ed cattle ; from no part of the whole narrative does it appear 
that Saul reeeived any special command from God to visit 
SamueL . In Psalm er. 25 it is said that God changed the 
hearts of the Egyptians, so that they hated the children of 
Israel ; but this was obyiously a natural incident, as appears 
from Exodus i., where we find very sufficient reasona why 
the Egyptians oppressed the Jews and reduced them to 
slavery.* In Genesis ix. 13 God informs Noah that he 
would show himself in the clouds, and set his bow there, 
which is but another way of expressing the natural law by 
which the rays of the sun sufier refraction when they fall 
upon drops of WÄter. In Psalm cxlvii. 18 the natural action 
of wind and heat by which hoar-frost and snow are melted is 
spoken of as the word of God, and in ver. 15 the wind and 
the cold are entitled the commandment and word of the 
Lord. In Psalm» civ. 4, again, wind and fire are called the 
angels or messengers, and ministers of God ; indeed, very 
many expressions of the same kind are met with in Scrip- 
ture, all of which proclaim most distinctly that the words 
commandment, decree, and word of God, are often nothing 
more than expressions for the agency and order of nature 
itself. Wherefore there is no reason to doubt that every- 
thing related in Scripture happened naturally, though it is 
always referred imqiediately to God, because it is not the 
business of Holy Writ to teach by reference to natural 

* And the children of Israel mnltiplied, and waxed excccdingly mighty ; and 
there arose a new king over Egypt, and he said, " The children of Israel are more 
and tnightier than we : let ns deal wisely with them, lest they join nnto onr 
enemies and fight against us/' &c,-—JBd. 

9 * 
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canses, bat only to narrate cvcnts in such a yny aa i 
* most powcrfollj etrike Üie imaginatioQ, conatant ncoaxae j 
bcing had to the nuuiner and style wliich beet serre to aiouae i 
wonder, and consequentlT to imprcss the minds of the maaj 
with dcvotional sentiments. 

If, thercfore, some thinge be found m Scripturo for which 
wo can aasign no reason, and which moreover eeem to have 
happencd contrary to the nsual couree of natnre, thia ought 
really to be no hindrance to na ; we are still by all means to 
bolieve that what really happened happened nnturally. The 
propriety of this concluäion is confirmcd l^ the fact that 
special circumstonces, although not always parttcularly dwelt 
011, are often connected with mirocles, especially when the 
account of them ia sung in poetic strains, which dearly 
prociaim that they werc the effect of natural causes. For 
instance, when Aloses wished tho Egyptians to be infected 
with bloiches and blains, he cast hol oshes into the air (Exod. 
ix. 10) ; the locusts also catnc lipon the land throagh a natural 
oommaud of God, namely, on the wings of an eaat wind 
which blew day and night ; and they ceased their ravages or 
dtsappcared by the agency of a violent westerly gale (Exod, 
X. 14, 19). In the same way, by the command of God, 
or by means of a strong ea^t wind which blew all night, 
a way was opcned for the leraelites through the waters of the 
Ked Sea (Exod. siv. 21). Eliaha, also, whon he set about 
resusoitating the lad who was thoaght to be dead, bent 
over him repeatedly, until he had restored warmth to the 
ohild [and perhaps inflated hia lungs], who then and at 
at length opened his eyes* (vide 2 Kioga iv. 34, 33). So 
also in tho Qospcl according to John (ix.) we fiod oertain 
ciroumstances relati>d aa preparativea to the healing of the 
blind man hy Christ ; and, indeed, through the whole of 
tho Scripturcs many thinga of the same kind occnr, which 
all procliiim that mirndea roquire soinething more tban the 
more mandate, as it is callod, of God. ^Vherefore, wc are to 
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believe that, although the circumstances and the natural 
causes of miracles are not always fully related, nevertheless 
that none ever happened without their ooncurreneo. This is 
very strikingly illustrated by what we find in Exodus (xiv. 
27), where the whole Statement is, that Moses "stretched 
forth his hand, and the waters of the sea retumed to their 
strength in the moming." Here there is no mention of a 
violent wind as the agent of the phenomenon : but in the 
song of Moses (ib. xv. 10) we find these words: *'Thou 
didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them," the wind 
of God here being a very streng wind ; but the agency is 
omitted in the narrative in order that the wonder might 
appear the more striking. 

But some may perhaps insist that in Scripture a multi* 
tude of things can be pointed out which are altogether in- 
explicable by natural causes, as, for instance, that]the wicked- 
ness or the piety and prayers of man may be the cause of 
rain and inundation, and of the fertility or barrenness of the 
earth ; that faith can eure the blind, make the sick whole, 
&c. But I think that I hare already sufficiently replied to 
this objection ; for I have shown that the purpose of Scrip- 
ture is never to explain things by their immediate causes, 
but only to present them in a sequence, and in a style cal- 
culated to arouse the devotional feelings of the multitude 
especially; and this is the reason why God and things in 
general are there often spoken of in what without irreverence 
may be styled a somewhat objectionable manner, the purpose 
aimed at being not to con>ince the reason, but to engage and 
influence the imagination. Suppose, for example, that the 
fall of a great empire were to bo narrated in the sober style 
usual with historical and political writers, the people would 
be little moved by it ; but a difierent efiect would be pro- 
duced if all were poetically depicted and referred to the 
immediate agency of God, as is most commonly done in Scrip- 
ture. When the ground is said to become harren in con- 
sequence of the wickedness of mankind, therefore, or the 
blind are restored to sight through faith, such Statements 
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ought not to movo us moro tlian when we read Uiat beeaueo 
of the sius of mca God is angry or eorrowful, or repcnta him 
of the good ho had promiscd and done, or is reraindcd of a 
promise he had mado^by a sig^n in the heaveua, and very 
luauy tliiiige of the some aort, wLich are cither more poeti- 
cal exprcssioQS, or narratives in confoi-mity with the opiniona 
Büd prejudicea of the writer. Let ua uiihesitatmgly con- 
clude, then, that whatever of truth we find in the Scriptiire 
narratives of eveats, these imiformly came to pass in accord- 
ance with the laws of nature which necessarily govem all 
thijigs; and when wo meet with auy incident there whicli 
may bo demoiiatrated aa oppoaed to the laws of nature, or 
which can in no way he reconciled with theni, we may foel 
afiäured that it haa been addcd t« the aacrod Scriptures by 
eome aacrilcgioua band ; for wbateyer ia against nature is 
against rcasoii [and againat God], and what is against rea- 
Bon is absurd, and therefore to bo scouted. 

4. I have now only to make a few remarks on the inter- 
prctatiou of miraclea ; or, rather, to reaume the hcads of what 
I have just Said, and to illustrate thcm by one or two oxam- 
plea. What luakcs it tbe moro necessary to do so is lest 
uny one, by interpreting a certain miracle aniiss, should 
roshly suspoct that he had found something in Scriptare 
which was repugnant to natural reason. 
/ It ia vory ai-tdoni that men relate an cvcnt aimply as it 
happonod ; ithat they mingle nothing of their own faucies or 
opinioiis mth the narrative, ^Vhen they see or hear any- 
thing now, iudeod, uiilcss capocially on tbeir guard againat 
proconcotvi>d opiniona, they moatly even perceive things quita 
othorwiso than as they are in fact, eapecially if the matter in , 
quostion ia boyond tho capocity of the Üatcner or narrat«»^ l 
Bud still moro if it intorfcrcs in oiiy way with bis interests 
or uIFculiona. From thia it comea that in their Cbroniclea and 
IlisturiuH men are tauch more apt to give their own ^-iews 
und opinions than to mtrrato evonta as they actually happeu- 
(h1 ; and ao il turna out tliat the same incident related by 
two porauiia of diMiiuilnr viuws ofton appeors os if two dlf- 
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ferent events were apokcn of. It is, therefore, upon occasioa 
not vory difficult from the style and atatements of a narra- 
tive to diacover the opinions of tho clii^onicler or hiatorian. I 
could confirm theae reflectiona by quotationa from Tarious 
philosüphora, evon, who have writteii tho history of nature, 
as well as from the chroniclers of hiatorical events ; but I 
thiiik thia superfluous, and sLaU content myself with citing a 
Single instance from Scripture, Iea\-ing tho reat to the judg- 
ment and reaearch of the roader. In tho time of Joahua the 
Jewa believed, as the vulgär do at the present tirae, that the 
sun waa in motion and the earth at rcst. They did not fall 
accordingly to accommodate to tliis opiuion the acconnt of the 
miracle which befell in the great battle against tho five kinga ; 
for they have uot aaid aimply that the day on which the 
battle took place seemed longer tban uaual, but that the eun 
aod moon atood still in their course, ceased from their niotiona. 
New thia manner of stating the event waa obviously well 
calculated to irapresa the minda of the heathen of thoae timea 
who worshipped the eun, with the cou\'iction that thia 
luminary was iinder the control of another more poworful 
divinity, at whoae nod it could be müde to pause in ita course 
against all former experience. Fartly on religious grounds, 
therefore, partly from preconccived opinions, the Jews appre- 
honded and related the event of the long day during the 
battle with the five kinga very differently from the way in 
which it occurred in faot. 

To interpret the miraclea of Scripture conaequently, and 
to understand tbem from the narratives, it ia absolutely 
necesaary to be informed of the opiniona of those who 6rst 
witnesaed or narrated them, and also of those who havo left 
US an account of them in writing, and to mako a cardinal 
distinction between the event in itaelf and the iiupreaaion it 
may have produced on the mintU of those who witneased it. 
"Without thia precautiou we should certainly confound the 
opiniona and prejudicea of witnessea and historiana with 
events in themselves. Nor were thia all, wo should atill be 
liable to confound thiuga that actually transpired wilh things 
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ining^inary, or tliut wero mere prophotic reprcBentations eon- 
ooivod iu drourna ond vieiona. For iu Scripture inany things 
uro narratod a» realities, things which were indeod believed 
to bo rcalitio«, wMch uevertheleaa were merc fanciful or 
imaginative roprasontntionfi ; os, for example, when it is said 
thtit God, tlio Duing of boinga, " came down from heavcn " 
(Kxod. xix. 28, aud Dout, v. 28), and that Mouiit Sinai 
" (imuktid bocniiso Qod doeoendod upon it cuvetoped in fire ;" 
" tliut Klijah was Uikon up into heuven in a fiery chariot 
dmwn by fiory hoi-sea," &c. Tliosc ni« all but ideal repre- 
MiitUtlioiiii, in cunfui'iuity witli tbe opimons of tliose wbo havs 
tranomittod thcni to U9, nnd us they themsclves received 
thi'ni, vi«, las aober acoonnts of aotual events. Eveiy one, 
but littlo rni««! nbove vulgär notions, Js aware that God 
ha« noilliOT right uor loft, is neither in motion nor at rest, 
ilor in i>np place niorv tliiin aootlier, but that he is absolutcly 
infinite, lind includos all perfectione in himself. Thev, I say, 
know thwM* (hing« who jndge aftcr the conceptions of pure 
iuU'lligcDcv, and not as iiuagination inSuenced by ext«mal 
tiMiw Wd« ns to oonclud«', which the vulgär alvrara do wheo 
thry inchtrv iKxl to thow»t?l\*e9 «4 corpore&l, as sommnded 
liy n>g«l (toinp and »lato, vrith hia throne estaUished in the 
ho«v>>» of hoawiut abov» th« stmrs, the distutce «f irhidi 
Atiin Ww furtU iü not e\wmTed to be extremdr gT«At. To 
tl\MC nnd »imiUr i^piuiona tiM&y BurattT« in Scriptare an 
]tlniul,v i»)ii(>tt>tl, Hnd aro not to be ac«frtrd by the phSoso- 
yUf^X um nwwwMt ot thiug« m they am in fact, or that 
tti'hiall;!' »»(VHrhxl. 

A»i>t)t<<r iu\)<<>rt«nt poukl ta tb» tvriev of tb» Seriptora 
mlittt^t« U ihi«, ihKi (hv figuntän kngaag» of dw Hefarawa 
— tht>It> th>|w« mikI )wtwa) tayttanwiaa he «^ «ndentood; 
All' wlntKH^y^n^ IsWM «iftht «r ikwM iriU inrntablr foitat muiy 
iHti'Hv'tM u)M4V S<vrt)vlntv whic^ its writen Mv«r enn imagiBed. 
m\\ «v m\ \w,\^ tnUikk* tK* SMWMr n «Ucb signs and 
\im\\<m Wi^wXif \w«tvmt (wt «Im pndaüa Im mm ig- 
tUintMiH' uC ttut *«k-nst l>.--\t. tW v«jr of «ai^ k4 m tarn 
^\ ^M\^^ yAt>. jy S^mXi»^ of d>» vnU «f a ccrtam 
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approaching war, the prophet expressea himself thiM, "It 
shall be one day which shali be known to the Lord, not day 
nor night ; but at even time it shall be light." These words 
seem to involve a great miracle or mystery ; and yet they 
signify nothing more than this, — that the battle should be 
doubtful through the whole of the day, its issue being only 
known to God, but that in the evening the victory would be 
won. It is in such enigmatical language indeed that the 
prophets were wont to speak and to write of the victories and 
disasters of nations. Isaiah, for instance, depicting the 
desolation of Babylon (xüi.), makes use of these words, " The 
Stars of heaven and the constellations thereof shall not giye 
their light ; the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and 
the moon shall not cause her light to shine." Now, I do not 
suppose any one imagines that all this happened literally 
when the Babylonian empire feil, any more than that which 
the prophet immediately adds, " For I will make the heavens 
to tremble, and remove the earth out of her place." In like 
manner, the same prophet (xlviii.), desiring to make it known 
to the Jews that they should assuredly retum to Jerusalem 
from Babylon and not suffer from thirst on their joumey, 
says, " And they thirsted not when he led them through the 
deserts ; he caused the waters to flow out of the rocks for 
them ; he clave the rock and the waters gushed out." The 
meaning of this is simply that the Jews found Springs in the 
desert to slake their thirst — and Springs do weU-up in fhe 
desert at intervals ; — for when the Jews retumed to Jerusalem 
with the consent of Cyrus, it is certain that no such miracle 
occurred literally as that which the prophet dcscribes. Very 
many things of the same kind are met with in the sacred 
writings, — mere modes of expressing themselyes in use among 
the Jews, which I do not think it necessary to specify more in 
detail. I remark generally that the Hebrews were wont not 
only to embroider their Statements with flowery or poetioal 
language, but, further, that they almost always used devotional 
expressions. This is the reason why in Scripture we some- 
times find the exprcssion bless God for the contrary, as in 
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iB Ab amtCEarv, mmflt wbicii, althiooclk st tkA ^ 
fcak UbA ifpMBÜi^ obHnr«, with a littie refiectiai e 
b» iiililj ^Hogk iQt wrpreted. and imderstood. 

I hsra fli^ I tdunk. aaüL all I kad it &t heart to miy om 

' &e iJJMl «f Biracles. Bat betbi« qaittmg it. sad bringiny J 

[ Ae cfaftar to • oloee, I find ooe thing wbich I thiiik oa^it 

[ to ba B^itMBMdr munely, tiuit in diäcuaeiiig the sobject of 

1 1 bm ptocetided otberwise than Then trentin^ of 

Of Prophecy I at£nn aotliiiig bat vhat I could 

I (raax groumlä revealed in Scripture. eliciüng the chief i 

1 from principles coguüable by the natural uodentand- 

l&|r< 1"^ '^ I did of aet porpoee; becaoäe, of prophecy> 

HA hs ätateotenta went beyond the reach of our facultics 

i the qtwetion became purely theological, I could affirm, aa 

I coold know, nothing except from the revehttions made. 

H«*, cottseiiiwntly, I wa^ forced to coUate the prophecics, and 

finau theni to fürm certain dt^matic concluäions, which gave 

me a glimpee, in as f ar ob thia vas to be had, of the natura 

* TU« ü m Spiaoas Itaa it, lad u «t piefiime it is in the originnl Hcbrsw, 

bot in Um nugia «f the Oodu ^pMtta ttw «oid Mm »uib tbc Variarutii 

riMdui; fw«f vr tiipiim»; ud m in oor £ngUiih Tcniun wc olwiya buTo Ibe 

Mftifiaal nurklMB sabstitatad tat tbo tcxlual void, to t« havc Uatjtitau in 

Ei^ ui4 «•■'M ia Job. Vid« toaie JntrmtiTig obscrxslioni of thu Aulbiw oa 

Ibf iMi{iMl aMM of tbe H*bc«» codioa in C'hsptcr ix.~B^. 



and qualitiea of proptecy in gcneral. But in i-egard to 
miraclea, as tlie subject of our present inqixiry la plainly pLi- 
losopUcal, viz. whether we can admit the ocourrenc« of any- 
tUing in natura subversive of ita laws, or that is not tbe cffeot 
of tlieae h.wa, I rcquired to do nothiug of tlie kind ; I liavo 
rathcr and inteiitionally striven to clucidate the Bubject upon 
principles familiarly known, and on grounda accessible to our 
uatuÄl undorstanding ; I say I bave taken thia courso of set 
purpoee, for I could readily havo esplained miroclo oa a dog- 
matic baais eutirely derived from Scripture. And that tbis 
may more plainly appear, I shall here yet further show that 
Scripture in aeveral placoa affirma of nature üi geoeval that 
its couvae is fixed and unchaiigeable. Xn the 148th Psalm, for 
example (vor. 6), in Jeremiah (xxsi. 3Ö, 36), and in Solomon 
(Ecdesiaatea i. 10), it ia clearly declared that thero ia uothing 
new under the sun. The sage, indeed, in further illustration 
of this truth (Eccles, i. 10, 11), proceeda to say that although 
occasionally aomething Lappens which soems now, still it is 
not new, " It hatli heen ulrcady of old time which was before 
ua, wheroof there ia no reraembrance, neither ahall there bo 
any rememhrance of thiugs that are to come with those that 
ahall comeafter." Again, in chapter üi. ll,besayB that "God 
hathmadeevcrythingbeautifulinhiatime," and immediately 
after he adda (ver. 14), " I know that whatsocver God 
doefh it shall be for ever ; nothing can bo put to it, nor any- 
thing taken from it ; " all of which teaches moat diatinctly 
tliat the Order of nature is fixed ond immutable, that God 
was the aame in all timcs, known and unknown to us, and 
that the laws of naturo are so perfect and ao fi-uitful that no- 
thing can be added to, as nothing can be taken from, them, 
and, lastly, that miraclea aro only seeu aa aometbing new 
because of the ignorance of man. These thinga then aro 
espreaaly taught in the sacred Scripturcs ; but nowbere do 
they teach that anything happeus iu nature which contra- 
vonea ita lawe, or which might not follow from their agency ; 
euch ^4ewB aij; therefore on no account to bo connected with 
Scripture. Add to all thia that miraclea requiro causes and 
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circumatancca (ua has been already shown), and do not proceed 
from that royal authority, to me inscrutablc, which the vulgär 
coiineot with öod, but from diTine authority and decree ; 
tliat is to Bay (as I have also niade manifest out of Scripture), 
frutu the laws of nature and ita uncbangtng order ; and, 
Knolly, tliat miracles could also be performed by impoators, as 
we bave it expreasly declared in Dcutcronomy (süi.) and in 
Matthew (xsiv.), From all tLia it followa most obnoualy 
tliat [tbe evonts styled] miracles have been natural occor- 
rcncea, and are tberefore to bc so explained aa neitber to 
appear uew thinga, to use the worda of Solomon, nor as 
things opposed to nature, but in such a manner, if this 
may in any wise be done, as stall assimilate them with 
natural tbings. It is with a view to ausist every one in this 
oonrsc thut I have brought together the few mies, derived 
cxelusivoly fVom Scripture, which I have given for the study 
und interppetation of miracles. And here I beg to be 
nllo>\-(Hl to say, that when I deolare the teaching of Scripture 
in iv(pinl to miracles to be as I have stated it, I would not 
ho understood aa meauing to say that such tbings are there 
tmight aa principles ueedfol to salvatiou, but only that the 
jui^phi'U regarded miracles in the same manner aa ve do ; 
tninsfH^uontly, that it is perraitted to every one to think on thia 
mihjout in that way which shall seem to him best calculated 
t» ruiso hts mind to tbe worship of God, aud lead him to em- 
braoo tho principles of true religion with bis whole heart and 
npirit. Such, iu fact, was the view of Josephus, who enda ■ 
Uio SMond Book of his Antiquities in these words : 

" Tho Word miroolo ought not to make ns incredolous ; 
wliy ahould not the men of old be beüered who teil us of a 
]Mtli of Hufoty oponcd through the sea, whether revealed to 
llicm by tho will of God or followod in the natural couree of 
thinitst' I» it not confideutly related by those who have 
written tho Ufo tuid deocU of vVlosimdcr that tbe Sea of Pam- 
pliytiu oppnwl n way, whon thero was no otber left, for tho 
KiuK of Macotlonia und tluwi> who were with him, whcn God j 
wIIIinI Io mnko tue of Ihi« gi\tat cunimundcr to overthrow tho J 
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Persian Empire? Of these things, therefore (miracles), 
every one is to be left free to think as he plea^es." Such 
are the words of Joeephus^ and his opinion of the necessity of 
belief in miracles. 



If ihe reader will go on to read Mr Hume's masterly Essay on the subjcct 
here discussed, lie will, howeyer well disposed to be credulous-, feel himself forccd 
for ercr to abandon all belief in miracles. The different lines of argument pur- 
sued by Spinoza and by Hume seyerally Supplement each othcr, and seem to leave 
nothing more to be said on the snbject. Miracles indeed haye long disappeared T 
firom the world of Science ; they only linger now among the uncdncated — still, 
alas, in the only proper sense of the term, a yery numeroos body in the world ! 
The uselessness of miracle as a means to any good end is as old os the Book of 
Genesis : " If there como a prophct among yoa and he do sign» and tconderty if 
he say : Let xu go after other gods, — that prophet shall be pnt to death." And 
to come nearer the present age of the world, we ask what matters it to us whether 
Christ walked on the Lake of Galileo or not ? ' we are not influenced in onr lifo 
and conrersation by onr belief or unbelief in the report of such an unnatural inci- 
dent. But it is! of the last moment to us, and to mankind in all time to come, 
that we have the example of our Lord's blcssed lifo, the prayer he taught his 
disciples, and the sermon he spoke on the mount. — JSd. 



CHAPTER VII. 



OF TlIK I\TEBPItETATIOH OF SCRIPTÜRE. 



That the Soriptures are the word of God is in erery- 
body's mouth ; and it is also said that they teacli true Iiappi- 
nesa, and point out tho wny of cverlasting lue to man. Bat 
the thing ilself ia plainly judged of very differently ; for the 
generolity of men seem to care for nothing lesa than to livß 
according to the precepts of Holy Writ, and whilat Bome are 
Seen enger to parade their own conceits for God's word, othere, 
linder protcxt of zeal for religion, seem ouly Bolicitous to 
force tlie rcst of the world to Ihinit os they do themselves. 
Theologians, I eay, havo hltherto shown themsclvcs eapecially 
ingenioos in extorting their own conceits and figments from 
the letter of Scripture, and in aupporting their various con- 
cluBiona by divine authority : they nevor proceed more rashly 
and with fewer scruples than when they sct alrout intcj- 
preting the Scriptiirea. If they show anxiety about onything, 
it is not lost they should conncct error with f he Holy Spirit ; 
but lest they themaelvea should be convicted of mistake, and 
BO have their proper authority contcnined. But did mankind 
feel that hearly conviction of the excellence of tho Scrip- 
tures which they are rcady cnough to avow with their 
moiiths, they Tcould pui'sue a very diffcrcnt rannner of living ; J 
their souls would not he disturbcd by so niaiiy discordantl 
pasaioiiB, nor diatrocted by such ardent hatreds; ncitber'^ 
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would thcy make eo many and such rash attempts to inter- 
prot Suripture and to produce novelties in religion. They 
would not venture to embrace as Scripture doctrine nught 
whicli was not most plainly set forth aa fluch in Scripturo 
itaelf. Then, too, would those sacrilegioua men who have noti 
feared to tamper with Scripture in many plocee, have withheld 
their handa from euch wickedness. Eut vanity and andacity 
have gone so far tbat religion ia made at length to consist 
less in oheying the decrees of the Holy Spirit than in adopt- 
ing and defending the commentaries and conclusions of men ; 
the effect of wbich is, that inatead of t«iching charity and 
good-will, religion beoomes the vehielo of hati-ed and dis- 
cord in the world, and all undor tho name and pretext of zeal 
for sacred things. With Buch ills snperatition, raoreover, 
haa been asaociated, — superstition which teaches men to do- 
spise reason and naturo, and only to admiro and respeet that 
which these alike ignore. It is not to be wondcred at there- 
fore if some, whilst atriving to escite a greater rererencc and 
rospect for Scripture, have actually explained it in such a way 
as to make ita precepta aoem repugnant both to common aenso 
and nature. Tbis isthe reason why such profound mysteries 
have been supposcd to lurk in Holy Writ, und why, in 
searcbing after thcae, to the cntiro ncglect of useful trutba, 
many have plainly lost their way, bave aacribed their own 
delirioua dreams to tho Holy Spirit, and expended their 
etrength and ingenuity in defending absurditiea. For even' 
tbus does it fare witb man : That which he eonceives by 
pure intelligence, that he defends by reason and underatand- 
ing ; and that which he iraagines by tbe affections of hi» 
mind, that does he jualify by temper and paasion. 

Tbat we may not get entangled in thia maze, that we may 
Iceep our minds free from theological prejudices, and not adopt 
the imnginations of man as divino tmtha, we shall now pro- 
cocd to treat of the true mothod of intcrpreting Scripture, and 
of comnientiiiguponit ; for ^-itliout ihis we can knownolhing 
ecrlainly of what Scripture or the Holy Spirit woidd teach. 
Now on this point, in few worda, I say tbat the proper method 
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of intorpreting Scvipture does not differ from tlie proper 
method of interpreting nature, but ngrees witli it almost 
in every particular. I'"or, inaemuch as the way of interpret- 
ing nature consists especially in briiiging together, in 
«airanging and conlrasting, the facts of natural acience, from 
whence, as from assurod dai a, we arrive at general conclnsions 
and definitions ; so also in interpreting Scripture it is necea- 
sary to co-ordinate its simple statemeats and hiatories, and 
from tKom, as from fixed data and priuciples, to come to logi- 
timate ooncluaions in regard to the meaning and purpose of 
tho autliora of the narrative. Whoever proceeda in tbia way, 
taking particular care to asanme no other principles nor 
data in bis iuterpretations than those whicb are containod in 
Scripture itself, may advance without fear of mistake, and 
cven discuss matters whicli are beyond our comprehension, os 
well as thoae which we appreciate by our common faciJtiea. 

But that this may be clcavly secn, not merely as the aafe 
way, but as the only way, aud as agrceing cntirely with the 
method of interpreting nature, it ia to bo observed that Scrip- 
ture most commonly treata of matters whicb cannot be 
deduced from the principles supplied by nntui'al intelligenc« i 
for by mucli the larger portion of the Bible is raade up of his- 
tories and revelationa ; and the liiatories are principally of 
miracles, that is, they aro narratives of extraordinary and 
unusual cvents in nature, accommodafed to the opinions and 
prejudices of the writers ; wliilst the revelations, aa we have 
8hown|_in Chapter II., are in couformity with the opinions 
and lighta of the prophets_who propound them, and, indeed, 
they very frequoully transcend human capacity altogether. 
Whence it follows that the Interpretation of aU these thJnga, 
i. e. of almoat everytbing contained in iSeripture, is to bo 
sought from Scripture alone, even aa the Interpretation of 
nature ia to be derived from nature. As to the moral doc- 
trinea which are also comprised in the Bible, although these 
may be demonstrated from common or natural notions, still, 
the deraonstration (hat Scripture teaehes in a particular way 
must not be sought for by Batural light, but must be derived 
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from the words of Scripture itself. If, indccd, and without pre- 
judico, we would test the divmcness of Sfripture, wo oiight to 
bc assured out of ilsclf that ita teaching is of sound moral doc- 
trine ; for in thia way ouly can ita di^-inenesa be demonstrated ; 
just aa wo have already ehown that certainty of the true propliet 
was especially derived from an asauraiice of bis manifesting 
a mind and teniper aolely dlsposcd to goodness and truth, 
so mucb being imperative before faith could be put in bis 
words. But it ia impossiblc to have any assorance of the 
divinity of God from miraclcs, aa haa beon already shown ; 
fop miracles were also pertbrmed by falso propbeta. Where- 
fore, the sole sufficient test of the divineneas of Scripture liea 
in the escellenee of the precopls it declares, in tlio fact that 
it tcachea true virtue. Now that it does bo can only be 
shown from itaelf. Were it otherwise, we should indeed bo 
muob to blame in adopting Scripture aa our guide, and in 
apeaking of it aa of divine origin. The knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, therefore, is to be wholly and sololy derived from ita own 
pagca. Scripture, howover, nover givea definitiona of tho 
things of whicb it spcaks, any morc than doos nature itaelf. 
^Vlierefore, whatever the conclusions formed in regard to 
natural tbinga, they are to be drawn from the different nar- 
rafivea tbat occur in Scripture, in regard to each individual 
tbing. The universal rale in interpreting Scripture, theo, ia, 
never to aacribe aa Scripture doctrine augbt which wo do not 
most plainly find set fortb in ita narratives. It will now be our 
buaincsB to inquire as to what we ahould expect Scripture 
hiafory to be, and of what tbinga it sbould principally apeak. 
1. Scripture biatorj' necesaarily includea the nature and 
properties of the language in which it is written, and in 
which ita authora were wont to apeak. From theso, imdor the 
guidance of common usage, we sboidd be enabled to inveati- 
gate the varioua eonsea in which eacli word, phrase, or ex- 
preaaion is omployed. And aa all the writers, both of the 
Old and New Testament, were Jewa, it ia cortain tbat a 
knowlodge of the Hebrew tongtie ia above all thinga necoa- 
sary, not only to the underatanding of the booka of the Old 
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Testamont, wliich are writtcn in tJiia laßguago, but also of 
tbosG of the New Testamcntj which, although promulgated in 
other languagcs. noverthelesa have the streng impresa of 
Hebrew peculiarity upon tbem. 

2. The matter trcated in each book bein^ noted and re- 
duced under diatinct hcada, an immcdiate and connected view 
of every pasaago that treats of the same thing ia obtaiued ; 
and the passagea which avc of doubtful or obscure meaning, 
or which contradict ono another, are to be indicated : — I call 
clcar or obscure those paasagea which of themselTes, or fi-om 
ihe context, ai-e either roadily or with difficulty understood ; 
for onr business here is with the meaning only of the passages 
in question, nowise with tbeir trulh. Wherefore it ia of 
primo nccessity, whilst inveatigoting the eenae of Scripture, 
that wo bo not pre-occupied with our own rcaaoninga, based 
though they may be on an adoqnate knowledge of natural 
thinga. I say nothing here of our prcjudices, le«t we con- 
found the true eense of the text with natural truths ; the 
Bense of Scripture being to be made out from the worda of the 
toxt itaelf, or by legitimate ratiocination upon tbem alono, no 
ground of incluction boing admitted but that whieh Scripture 
itself containa. That this position may be tbe moro clearly 
nnderatood I ahall illuatrate it by an example, The \'iew8of 
WoaoB whcn he saya that God is ßre, and that God isjealoits, 
aro piain enough bo long aa wo regard the meaning of the 
words only; and these expresaions I therefore place in my 
catogory of piain thinga, although in regard to tmth and 
reason they are moat obacure. Still, although the literol senso 
of the words ia ropugnont to natural reason, uulees they be 
alao clearly oppoeed to the principlea and fundamcntals of 
Scripture, this senae, \-iz. the literal senao, muat be retoinod ; 
and, on the contrary, if the expreesiona, literally int«rpreted, 
aro Becn to disagree with tho principlea dorived from Scrip- 
ture, although ontiroly accordant with reason and natural 
light, they muat be intorpreted othorwise or takten metaphor- 
ically. That we may truly know therefore wbether jfoaca 
U^Ueved Qod to be fire or not is by no meana to be iiiferred 
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froiu this, tliat auch an opinioii ogrees with, or is repngnant 
to, reason, Lut solcly from the otlier espreascd opinions and 
^•ien-s of Moses. Now, as Moses in many places pointedly de- 
clarea that öod has no likcness to anything which is in hea- 
ven or earth, we must needa conclude t.hat the words quoted 
are to be explained metaphorically. Bnt as we are bound to 
dcpart as Uttle as possiblo from the litc ral sensc, in any case, 
vre are first to inqiiiro whether the worda in the Single phrase 
Gotl ie fire may not have another aensc than the literal one ; 
that is, whether tho word Fire ever signifips anything eise 
than fire, the offect oi' combuation ; and if it wero found, from 
the usea of the Hebrcw tongue, that the wonl which is equi- 
valent to fire ia not employed in any other aonac, then were 
the phraae God ü fire not to bo intorpreted in any way that 
is not repngnant to reason ; but, against everything elso 
in harmony with reason, tho interpretation of literal. fire 
would have to be adopted, Ägain, supposing that even thia 
could not be donc in confonnity with tho usages of the lan- 
guage, then would the diiferent interpretation a bo found 
irroconcilable, and we shoidd bo forced to auspend our judg- 
racnt in regard to the true nieaning of the phraae. But wben 
we find the word fire also uaed to signify anger and wrath 
(vide Job xxsi. 12), then are the views of Moses readily re- 
coDciled, and we legilimately conclude that the two phrases, 
God in fire and Go<l is j'ca/om, erabody one and the samo 
moaning. Moreover, as Moses clearly teachea that God 
is a jealoua God, and nowhere informs us that God ia without 
pnssions or affectiona of tho mind, we readily conclude that 
Moses himself believed, or at all cveuts deaired to teach, what 
he saya, although the opinion expressed is in our apprehen- 
sion repngnant to reason. For, aa I have already shown, we 
are not at liborty to twist the senae of Scriptnre into confonn- 
ity with the dicfates of our reason and our preconceived 
opinions, but the interpretation of the whole Biblo is to be de- 
rived from itself alone. 

3. Finally, Scriptnre history ought to compriae an 
account of dl the booka of the prophcts that have come 
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dowu to ufl, t)u! Ute, niannors, and culture of the author of 
nuih ])urli(3uliir Ijook : wliu he was, on what occasion, at what 
tiiiic', lü wlioui, und, Iu8tly, in what Linguage he wroto ; and. 
tlion tho fortuno of iho ßovcral books should be made known, 
via, huw und in what way oacli was firat received, and into 
whuBo Imnds it foll ; next, how many differeut veraione of it 
aro oxtuut, hy whosu advico it was received ainong the 
tiuiiibor of tho sucrod booke, and, lustly, how the books, all of 
whiish uro iiow uiiknowledgcd as sacrod, wcro gathered to- 
g^ttlicr into ouv body. All theso things, I say, are to bo ex- 
piX'l«! in u liistory of the Ilebrew Scriptures. For, in order 
that Wü iimy know what mattors are propounded as laws 
nnii what as moral prccepts, it is proper that we ahoold 
know aomuttiiiig of tho UFe, manners, and occupation of their 
uuthui« ; bosidoH, wv tho moro readily exploin the words of 
niiy 0110, as wo aro tho botUr informcd in regard to hia geniiu 
niiil ncquiivinoula. Then, it is well to know tlie occasion on 
whiuh, and tho iigo and iiatiou to whii-h, writings are addressed, 
in üiilet that wo iiuiy not bo led t* confound eternal and 
iiniverMttl decrw« with auch aa are tcmporory only, er of 
limilod npplicability. It is important, further, to bo informed 
■>f the olUoi' [Kirtii'ulars just onumerated : that, bosides the 
b<K)ks IheniM'lvos, and tho autborities for their acknowledg- 
iiii'iit. wo nliould know whother ther may not have been 
taniiHTtnl wilh by tinscrupulous honds ; or at all eveot« 
whotUer orntrs may not hav« crept into them, and wheth^ 
tho toxt huv«^ beeil ^>^'ise(l and corrvctcd by men suffic: 
•kilful und (X'rfwtly worthy of tnist. All of theae I 
»XV niwt ueoeaaary to bc known, Icäl, c«ni<?d away by fa 
hu(Milaek w« oom« to etnbr»ce whalerer is obtrodej npon n 
ilHlMtt «r Ihnl ooly which ia oertain uid of vital impoft. 

KvHt ttfWr w« bar» acoared aod sotidljr cstabtisbed t 
hUliwy i>f Iho Soriplun«, whon ve hsTe cefteinlf aet c 
uolhinjt M pi\>|iht4ie ductriuo which does »ot follow fi 
iMrniti«'<i\ «f may uot be cU«rly ittK-rred (hxn it. theo it 
Ui tittvo (br u» lo )iinl lumvlvM up tot inqmn- into Ihe p 
|ituo« iif the |>jr\>(>bvta aiwt the U^tty ^pint. But f>>r thö e 
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method and order are required similar to tliat which we em- 
ploy in interpretiug natura from ite history. For, os in 
inquiring into natural things we endoavour above all to 
diacover those which are most general, which are common to 
nature at large, viz. motion, attraction, gravitation, &c,, and 
their lawB, which nature alwaya observes and by which 
elio alwaya; acte, and from thcsc proceed step by step to 
other lesa general law8, so also in Scripture hiatory, that la 
firat to bü aacertamed which is most general, which is tho 
basLS and Foundation of the whole supcratructure, and whicli 
finally leada to the apecial etemal law commanded by the 
prophet and moat necesaary to all mankind ; auch a law or 
doctrine aa thia for example, — that there ia One omnipotent 
and eternal God, wbo alone is to be worshippod, who niles 
over all, who carea for all, and especially regarda thoae who 
worahip bim in trutb, who love their neighboura aa themaelves, 
&c. Theae and other eimilar precepta are ao clearly taught 
in Scripture that thero never was man yet found who 
queationed the aenae of the pasaages in which thcy are con- 
tained. But oa to what Ood is, in what reapcct he aees all 
thinga, and providea for all things, &c., on theae, and like 
mattere, Scripture doea not profesaedly teach anything aa 
etemal doctrine. On tho contrary, it haa bcon already 
ahown that tho propheta themaelvea wcre not agreed on auch 
topicB ; so that nothing in regard to thora ia to be aaaumed 
OS the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, although natural light 
would often of itself suffice for Coming to aatiafactory con- 
clusions. 

Thia moat general or universal doctrine of Scripture 
being satiafactorily determined, we then procoed to aearch 
for other doctrines leaa general, which etill bcar reference to 
the common uaagea of lifo, and which are derived os offshoota 
from the grand doctrine ; auch as the outward manifeatation 
of the true virtues [charity, mecknoss, justice, temperance, 
&c.], which are only calied into action with the occaaion 
given. When any obsciirity or doubt preaonte itself in con- 
ncction with theae leaa genoral prccopta of Scripture. it ia to 
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bo clcBFcd up or rcttolvod by referonce to the universal doe- 
Irine ; und, a^in, wlion uiiy contradiction is encomitcred, the 
occailion, tho time, and tho writcr are then to be pusecd in 
reviow beforo any conclusiou is como to. Thus, when 
Christ anya, " lUcesüd are the mourners, for thcy shull bo 
comfortod," t}ti> tcxt tella us uotbiiig as to who the moumcrs 
fforo, nor for what they grieved; but when he afterwards 
ttiachoH that wo aro to be eolicitous about uothing save only 
thü kingdoin of Ood and his rightcousnesB, which be dcclarcs 
to bo tlio highcat good {vido Matt, vi, 33), it follows that lio 
undoratandii tboao only wlio moum for the kingdom of God 
und bis rigbteousncss, npgloctrd of men ; for theae only caa 
they griovc who lovo nolhing but tbcdivine riile and equity, 
nnd oponly contoinn all othor things, tho gifts of fortune. So 
also muMt WD intorpret tliat jiassngo whcreia Christ dcsires 
hiiti who is stniok on tho right check (o turn the loft also to 
thü »niitiT ; liud Christ givon such a coinmand os a Icgislator 
ho would Imvo gono counter to tho law of Moses, whieh 
cortainly givea vory differont advice. Wherefore wo aro to 
in<]uiru us to tlio timo ut which, and tho persons to wbom, 
Chrint HiHiko. Now wu lind that Christ then spoko not aa a 
Idgislntor wlio liiys down hiws, but os a doctor or toacber of 
pnu'optM, whutiu grand purpuso was not to inculcuto osternal 
oImciviuioo, but to impnivo tho mental stat« of maukind. 
And tliKii ho utl<>rt>d Iho words ({uolcd to men oppressed, tu 
tiiomlion of a oornipt stiitc, where justice was littlc hcodod, 
und whnNo min ho huw was immiuent. Wo find Jor^miab 
uaitig vi'ry ■hniliir lungungt' undcr aomowhat similar circum- 
■dinoiw whiMi piiipluMiyiug tho first dostniction of Jerusalem 
(vidi" liHiiinnt., iÜ.). Whori^liirc, sccing that Christ and tJio 
)ini)iliiit« »nly tatight iu Muob terms In soasous of oppression 
Nhil |itih|iii ilialn«*; tlint such procepta nro nowhcro in 
Hurlphirii |iro|HuiiuliHl od lawa ; tbatHosee. who didnot wnic 
In lliiiiM nf dliit«U>r und oppn.«sion, but laboured to fouiida 
|inM)u>i'ou* riiiiiinotimviltb, und wbo, though ho condemns 
liiih'Kil itiid ivvi'Mgii ugninsl a neighbour, novertheloss jnoul- 
tiili'il i'i|ital )Mihi« ibr cquul dauiaga done, an eye for an eye, 
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a tooth for a tooth, &c., it foUows most clearly, fromtlie very 
l'undameufals of Scripturc, that the toatlimg of Cliriat ond 
Jorcmiah on the endiirance of wrong and gi>Tng way to tho 
wicked in oll thinga, waa only intended for times of opprea- 
aion, when justice waa despiscd, and nowise for Citizens in a 
well-regulated State, wliere justice is respected, and where 
every one who fcels a regard for right bringa hia wrongs 
before the judge (vide Lcvit. v. 1), not from any feeling of 
revenge (Ib. xis. 17, 18), bat that lie may asscrt the auprß- 
raacy of justice and the hvws of liia country, and give no 
countenaneo to the e^-il-disposed in their wickedneas. And 
thia agreea in every reapect with natural reason. It were 
easy for me to adduce many other inatances coufirmatory of 
the principles I am now advocating ; but I think these may 
suffice to iUuatrat« my viewa, aod to show the Utility of tho 
method of intcrpretation which it la my eapecial purpose at 
preaent to euforce. 

Ilitherto I have only apoken of the Interpretation of 
such paasagcs of Scripturc aa bonr upon tho common concema 
of lifo, and which must thereforo bo held aa moro caay of 
investigation ; about these, indeed, there has never been any 
controveray among Bible commentatora. Other mattora 
occurring in Scripture, bowev«r, which are purely apecu- 
lative, cannot be ao easily aot at rcat ; the way here becomes 
narrower, for inasmuch as the prophets differ among thom- 
eolves on speculative thinga, and their narrativea are mostly 
accommodated to the prejudicea of the agc in which thcy were 
writtcn, we are by no means at liberty to Interpret obaouro 
paasagea of one prophet by clearer paasagoa of another, unlesa 
it most übTiously appeara that the two writera entertained 
one and the aame opinion. Of the way in which the opinion 
of the prophets in auch cases is to be discovered from Scrip- 
ture, I aball procced to say a few words as neceaaary to our 
Bubject. Now, here, as in preceding inatances, we must 
begin with universals in the first dogree ; inquiry above all is 
to be mado from tbe clearest announcements of Scripturo as 
to what constitutea prophecy or revelation, as to that in 
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place. Such tradition indeed would be suspicious under 
any circumstances ; and although according to our method 
of proceeding we are obliged to suppose one of the traditions 
of the Jews to be uncorrupted, to wit^ the signification of the 
words of the Hebrew language which we receive from them, 
still, whilst often feeling grave doubts of the events narrated, 
we feel none about the meaning of the words in which they 
are described, for usage never yet changed the signification 
of a Word, though it has frequently altered the senJse of a 
phrase. To change the meaning of a word, indeed, were 
very difiicult, for whoever should attempt to do so would 
have to explain the word in the new sense from every wxiter 
who had used it in its old and usual signification ; and then 
the vulgär in their every-day intercourse use and preservo 
language as well as the leamed, whilst the leamed are mostly 
intercsted in the meaning of omate discourses and of books« 
So that whilst it is easy to imagine the learned to have 
altered or comipted the sense of some passage in a rare 
book, they cannot have touched the meaning of a single 
word within it ; add to this, that if any one had a mind to 
change the meaning of a common word he could scarcely 
hope to secure the observance of the change by posterity, or 
cause it to meet with acceptance in every-day conversation 
and writing. From these,. and other like considerations, we 
readily conceive that it could never enter into the mind of 
any one to corrupt a language, though it might very well 
happen, and has very often happencd, that the meaning of an 
author has been altered by tampcring with his exprcssions, 
or by misinterpreting his language. 

Since the method of investigation we have propoimded, 
then, appears to be the true and only one— the entire method 
being founded on the principle of seeking a knowledge of 
Scripture from Scripture itself — it may be assuined that 
what Scripture will not supply towards enabling us to obtain 
a knowledge of its meaning, is plainly to be despaired of. 
And here I think it advisable to consider some of the di£S- 
culties which inhere in the method I have proposed, as well 
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as what more were to be desired, in order that by ita means 
we ehould arrive at a tliorough and certain kuowledge of the 
sacred writiiigs. The first groat difläculty connected with 
OUT method arises from tho consummate knowledge of the He- 
brew tonguo, which ils due application impliea. But whence 
is this now to be obtained? The ancient mastcrs of the 
Hübrew tongiie bavo Icft nothing to postcrity on tlie Cle- 
ments and principlea of tho langua^; we, at all eventa, 
havo little or nothing of theirs — no dictionary, no grammar, 
no ayntax. The Hebrew nation has lost all that it ever had 
of the elegancea and omamenfa of Ufe (uor is this wonderful, 
after such long agcs of depression, diaaster, and persecntion), 
and has prescrved nothing but a few fragments of its lan- 
guage and its literature ; abnoat oll tho names of &uite, troes, 
birdSj bcaals, fisbea, &c., and much besides, have perished, 
Thcn the mcaning of many nouna and verbs which are niet 
with in tbe Bible ia either whoUy nnknown or ia subjcct of 
dispute. Witb all this, when we apply ouraelves to study 
the syntox of this langunge, a matter of so much moraenl, 
and seek to discover the idioms and modea of expression 
peculiar to the Hehrew peoplc, we find that time, the con- 
Bumer, has blott«d them almost all from the memory of man, 
We shall not tbercforc always be ablc, as we should wish, to 
dctermino the precisc mcaning of every pasaage which the 
common uses of the language would permit, and we sliall 
come upon many eentencea which, allhough expressed in 
words extremely well known, are novertbeless of meaning 
most obscuro, and aro aometimea even incomprehensiblo. 

To theso difficultiea, which spring from the irapossibility of 
having a perfect biatory of the Hebrew languago, must be 
added tbose that arise from tho Constitution and nature of tho 
language itaclf, whicb oceasion so many ambiguities that it 
is impossible to find such a method as shall assuredly tcach 
ua how to investigato the true sense of all the expreaaions of 
Scriptnre* Besides the causes of ambiguity common to and 

* I ihould «117, iiapon'iilc for ua nho are not nccustomed Ia the Hebrew 
Lmgungc, anä wbo butc loat tbe scerct vf ib ifiitax. 
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inherent in all languages there are certain others, peculiar to 
the Hebrew, from which many extraordinary difficulties 
arise, and on the nature of which it is proper that I shoidd 
say something. 

1. In the first place, doubt and obscurity are often pro- 
duced in the Bible from this; that the letters of the same 
organ are used reciprocally one for another. The Jews 
divido the letters of their aiphabet into five classes, in 
consonance with the five Instruments or organs of the mouth 
which subserve articulation, viz. the lips, the teeth, the 
tongue, the palate, and the throat. For example, Alpha y 
Ghety Ghain, He are called guttnrals, and without any dis- 
tinction, any at all events known to us, . aro used one for 
another. El, again, which generally signifies to, towards, is 
often used for hgal, which commonly means abot?e, and vice 
versdf whence it comes that the whole of a scntence is often 
rendered of doubtful import, or made to look as if it had no 
meaning at all. 

2. A second source of ambiguity exists in the numcrous 
meanings that are attached to the Hebrew conjunctions and 
adverbs. For example, rau serves indifferently for conjunc- 
tion and disjunction, and signifies but, became, then, and how- 
ever. Ki has seven or eight significations, toherefore, altlwughy 
ify when, inasmuch, aSy because, cambustion, &c., and so almost 
of all particles. 

3. The third source of doubt, and it is a very fertile 
one, consists in this, that in the indicative mood, vcrbs want 
the present tense, the proterite imperfect, the preterpluper- 
fect, the future perfect, and various other tenses of most 
common use in other languages; in the imperative and 
Infinitive moods, verbs have nothing but the present, and 
they are altogether without the subjunctivo. And although 
all these defects in moods and tenses may be met and sup- 
plied, often with extreme elegance, by certain rules easily 
deduoed from the structure of the language, still the older 
writers neglect them entirely, and make use indifferently o£ 
the future for the present and the past, and contrariwise of 
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tho proterite for the future ; moreover, they assume the indi- 
cntivo for the imperalive and subjunctive, — all, as miiy be 
conceived, not without an endless amount of doubtful mean- 
ing as the consequonce. 

Besides tho fhrec causes of obacurity now noted in the 
Hebrew langunge, there yct remain to be mentioncd two 
othera, euch of much roore moment than all tho rest, The 
firat of these is, that the Hcbreir has no roiceh / the Bccund, 
that ü M icitbout Spaces between the tcordsand senfenres, and/taa 
ito accmU to indicate the projter prommciation ; and although 
thcae two deticiencce, viz. the vowels and eigns of accentua- 
tion, are wont to be supplied by poitits, it is impossible that 
we ehould acquiesce in the eufiiciency of these, inasmuch as 
they uro tho invention and resource of men of these later 
timca, whoso outhority cau have no wcight with na. Tho 
üiiuient Hobrewa wroto without points (i. e. wilhout vowels 
and occcnts], as appears from tbc most amptc t-cstimony. 
The moderiiB supplied vowel-points and acccnta, as it seemed 
good to thcni that the Biblc should be intcrpreted ; where- 
foro they are to be regarded aa luero iotcrpolations of 
ynaterday, and desorvo no greater faith, as tbey have no 
liigher authority, than the lucubrations of ordinary commen- 
tutors. They who are Ignorant of this cannot understand 
how it comes that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi. 21) should have interpreted the t«xt he quotes from 
Üonosis (xlvii. 31) very differonlly from tho way in whicli it 
proscuta ilaolf in the pointed and accentod Hebrew text, — as if 
tho apostio had to leam tho sense of Scripture from tlie 
punctists I To mo these persona appear to crr, and not the 
npoBtlo; and that the discrepancy may bo soen to have 
ariaon solely from the deiiciency of vowels in the lunguage, 
I lay botli versions boforo tho readur. The punctists with 
tho assiatiuice of their points, read : " And Israel bowed 
hiiiisolf u]x)U thü bcd's head," but the author of the Epistle 
to tho Hobrows roads, " Jacob worahipped, leaning ou tho 
top of his stnff;" readitig rrpa iitali; instead of fx^^ niitn, a 
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difference due entirely to the use of a vowel point. Now as 
in the original norrative it ia Jacob'a ago only that is in 
qiiestion, not hU death, which is not apoken of tili the next 
chapter, it eeems more probable that it was the narrator's 
Intention to say that Jacob leant upön tho head of the staiF, 
which the aged so commonly use for their aupport, than that 
he bowed himsclf lipon the head of bis bed. In thU example, 
it haa not been so much my purpose to rcconcile the veraion 
of the apostle with the tcxt of Genesis, as to show how little 
faith 18 due to our modern pointa and accenta, and thus to 
prove that he who would Interpret Scripture conscieutiously 
ia bound to havc theae in doubt, and to inquirc for himself at 
the fountain-head, 

Resuraing the thread of our subject, tho gliinpses now 
given of the Constitution and nature of the Hebrew lan- 
guage will enable every ono readily to conceive that ao many 
doubta and dlfficulties must ariae aa to make any method of 
inveatigation incompctent to resolve them all, For it is in 
vain to expect that the mcaniog of every passage can be 
ascertained by its collation with others ; (and we have ahown 
that in general this waa the only way of eliciting the true 
aonae from among the many senses which eacb particulor 
paasage will often bear whcn conaiderod toxtuolly.) Such 
a collation of passagos, however, cannot, save by chance, 
aerve for the illuatration of any particnlar passage, inasmuch 
aa none of the propheta wrote with tho expresa view o^ 
explaining either hia own or another's writings ; and theu 
we cannot concludc aa to the mind and meaning of one pro- 
phet from the mind and meaning of another ; unless per- 
chanco it bo in regard to matters bearing npon ordinary Life 
and converaation, aa we have already ahown ; for when the 
queation is of spcculative thinga, or when miraclea and 
histories are narrated, we can come to no conclusion what- 
ever. I could, moreover, readily ahow by exaniplea that 
there are many passagea in Scripture which are absolutely 
inexplicable ; but I prefer to poss theae by for the preaent, in 
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tmler that I may proceed with my businesa of ehowing still 
furthcr wherein the truo method of interpreting Scripturc is 
itäelf defective, and with what other difficulties it is beset. 

Another difficulty in following out our method orises froin 
itfl requiring a pardcular accoimt of all that haa evcr hap- 
pcned to the books of Scripturc. Now of thia vc for the 
most part know nothing. Of the authore, or, if you plcoso, 
writers, of miiny of the booka, we oither know almost Hothing. 
or we entcrtain grave doubta aa to tlio corroctnesa with 
wliich the sevoral booka are ascrihed to the parties whoae 
names they bear, &s I ahall immediateJy ahow, Then, we 
neither know upon what occaaion nor at what time those 
booka were inditcd, the writcrs of whieli ai-c unknown to ua, 
Flirther, we know uothiug of the handa into whicIi the booka 
feil ; nor of the Codices which have furnished such a variety 
of readings, nor whether perchanco there were not many 
other variations in other eopiea. But of the great iraport- 
ance of Information on all these points I have already gpoken 
briefly in the proper place, whcre however I have on purposo 
oinitted certain considerations which must now come undor 
review. 

If we have a book undor jicrusol containing many incredi- 
ble or inoomprehenaible statementa, written.too, in language 
Bufficiently obacure, of whose author wo know nothing, nei- 
ther anj-tlüng of the time in which or tho occaaion on which 
»he wrote, we ahall certainly mostly strive in vain to maater 
the true meaning of the text, For all theso mattera un- 
known, we can in nowiao know eilhcr what was or what 
might have been the purpose of the author, With all pro- 
liminaries known, on the contrai-y, we could then ao rulo our 
thoughta, that, preoccupied by no prejudices, we ahould 
oscrihe neither more nor leas than of right belongs to tho 
author, or to him on whose account ho wrot«, and ahould 
think of nothing but that which the author may have had in 
faia mind, or which the time and tho occaaion of writing 
acomed to require. So much, I think, will be admitted by all. 
It very often happens indeed that we read hiatorics in dif- 



fereßt books, which in many respeeta resemble one another, 
but of which we form vcry dlsaimiJar estimatea, aocordiag to 
the opinion we cntertain of the writers, or of the pnrposo of 
tlieir writing. I know that formrrly I read in a certain 
book of a hero named Orlando, who was wont to fly through 
the air on the back of a winged inonster over vnrioua rogiooB 
of the earth, slaughtering vast numbera of nien and gianta, 
with other fantaatical rccitals of the samo sort, all plainly 
absurd and incouceivable when tosted by reason and under- 
standing. In Ovid, again, I have read a similar hiatory, of 
which Perseus is the hero ; and in the Books of Judgea and 
Kings we havo the history of Samson, who alono and un- 
armed [aave with the jaw-l)one of an ass] alew thousands of 
meu ; and of Elijah, who flew through the air, and at length 
went up to heaven in a fiery chariot drawn by fiery horses. 
These, I say, are all ob\-iously tales of the aame character ; 
nevortheleaa wo form very diiferent estimates of each of 
them : for of the first, we say the writer had no purpose but 
to indite vanitiea for our amusement ; of the aecond, that he 
Lad a poUtical aim in view ; and of the third, that the matter ia 
Bacred, and all this for no other rcoson tlian becauae wo 
eutcrtain differcnt opiniona of the writers of the several 
narrativea. It is certain therefore that some knowledge of 
the anthors whosc writinga contain matter obscuro or incom- 
prehensible is cssentially necesaary to the right imderstand- 
ing of their worka. For the aame reaeon, moreoyer, and 
that we may chooae the proper i'cading from emong a great 
variety of readinga of extremely obscure productiona, it ia 
necesaary that wo know in what copics the aeveral readings 
are foimd, and whethor there be not othcrs estant of still 
higher authority. 

Anothor difficulty which we find in interpreting certain 
books of Scripture on tbia plan lies in this, that we have not 
these books in the languagc in which they were originally 
compoBcd. The Goapel accordmg to Matthew and unquea- 
tionably also the Epialle to tlie Uebrewa wcrc writtcn, as all 
agree, in Hebrew ; but the Hebrew version is now nowhere 
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we here find it requisite to study the life and manners of the 
author, nor are we interested in knowing in what language 
he wrote, in what age he lived, to whom he addrcssed himself, 
&c. ; neither do we see it necessary to inquire into the fortune 
of the books, nor their varions readings, nor how nor by whose 
advice they were accepted as genuine. Saying so much of 
Euclid, the same is to be understood of all who have written 
of things appreciable in themselves ; and so let us conclude 
that the meaning of Scripture on all matters of moral doc- 
trine is easily and certainly to be ascertaincd from itself. 
For the principles of true piety are expressed in the m'ost 
familiär words, inasmuch as they are common to all, as there 
is nothing more simple or more easy of apprehension, and as 
the conditions to salvation and true happiness consist in purity 
of life and peace of mind. Now, as we only entirely aequi- 
esce in those things which we clcarly understand, it follows 
most obviously that we can be perfectly certain of the mean- 
ing of Scripture in all things salutary and needful to conduct 
of life and peace of mind ; wherefore there is no recison why 
wo should be very anxioiis about the rest ; for as this cannot, for 
the most part, be embraced by the reason and imderstanding, 
it is really more matter of curiosity than of importance. 

And now I think I have exposed the true method of in- 
terpreting Scripture, and sufficiently explained my views of 
its value. I do not doubt but every one will see that this 
method requires nothing save natural light or understanding ; 
for the naturc and excellence of natural light consists espe- 
cially in this, that it leads by legitimate deduction from things 
known or assumed as known to a knowledge of things obscure 
or unknown; nor is there any other concession which our 
method of inquiry demands. And although we admit that 
it does not suffice for Coming to definite conclusions on every- 
thing that is contained in the Bible, this does not arise from 
any deficiency in the method itself, but from this, that the 
way which it points out as the right and safe one has nevcr 
been regularly trodden by scholars ; so that, with the lapse 
of time, it has become overgrown, entangled as it were, and 
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almost inipaaeablo, a fact wlneh I think aiifficiently iiidicnted 
by the difEculties I Iiave myeelf pomted out to ihe course 
along it. 

We have now to exaniine the opinions of thbso who 
difiFer from ns in our view of the proper method of seareting 
the Scriptures. Aiid the firet adverae opiniona we ehall 
touch upon are of those who maintain that natural light is 
of Don-avail in interpreting Scripturc ; that for this ond a 
Bupernatural Ülumination is imperative, the nature of which 
I must leave to thoir own expknation. I, at all events, 
can only conjeeture that in terms moi-e obscure than are in 
common usc, they have been willing to confeaa with the rest 
of the World that they often doubt«d of tlic tnie meaning 
of many parts of Scripture ; for if wc attcnd to the explaoa- 
tiona they offer, we find nothing supematural about them, 
nothing iiideed but mere conjectures. The explanatione of 
the supomaturalists indeed aro ofton found identical with 
those of tho critics, who iugcnuoualy avow that they have no 
guide but their natural underslanding, and airive at their 
eonclusioüä by entiroly human meana, viz. long, painfid, and 
laborious researeh. They wbo say that natural light doea 
not auffice for ihis, speak unadvisedly; for tho diffieulty of 
intorprcting Scripture arisea in nowiae from any dcfieiency of 
human capacity, as we have already shown, but wholly from 
the carelessnoaa (I will not say malice) of manidod, who 
noglected the hUtory of Scripture when they might have 
flocured and verified it ; and alao from this, that all (unless I 
deccive mj-self) confeaa the supematural light to be a divine 
gift, intruated to the faithful only. The propheta and 
apoatlea, howover, were wont to prcach not to the faithful 
alone, but to inlidels and impioua persouB also, who wer« 
nevertheloaa apt enough to understand tlio meaning of the 
worda addrossed to them : had it been otherwiae the propheta 
and apostlcB would have rescrved their t«aching for infanls 
and children, and not have addressed grown nien endowed 
with reaaon ; in vnin wouhl Moaea havo prescribcd liia laws, 
could they only havo been understood by tho faithful, who 
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in fact require no law. They who have lecourse to Buper- 
natural light for undei'sfaoding tho discourses of tho prophots 
and apostles, plainly show tLomselvea to be without natural 
liuman light ; and I am tberefore very far from concedJng i 
to such the poesesBion of any supemalural and divine gift. 

Maimonides, I muat tore admit, was of a very different 
opinion from mine ; for lie thou^lit thüt every part of Scrip- 
tiire admitted of various and even contrary interpretationa, 
and maiutained that we could never be certain of the truth 
of any one of tliese, unless we kncw that the particular part, 
inlerprcted as proposed, conlained nothing which either did 
not CDtircly agree with reason, or wJiieh was scen to be com- 
plotely rcpuguant to reason, for if the passage in it« litefal 
sense were foiind whoUy repugnant to reason, ulfhough 
clearly enough expressed, he thought that the scntence 
required to be otherwise than literally interpreted. This 
idea he distinctly eiiunuiatcs iii the sccond book of bis MoRli 
Neboucuim, where he sa3'a ; " Know that we do not shriiik 
from saying that the world existed from all elemity, bccause 
of the texts on Creatioa which are naot wilh in Scripture. 
For the texta which teach that the world was created, are 
not more numerous than those which epeak of God aa cor- ' 
poreol ; nor do we feel ourselves prccluded from esplaining 
tha passages that speuk of the creation of the world, evcn as 
wo have explained those that rcfer to God aa cor/ioreal and 
bIiowu bim to be incorporeal ; nay, it were perehance fonnd 
much eaaier to cxplain the texte referring to crcation, and to 
ehow tlie world ctemal, than we fomid it, with the Scrip- 
tures before us, to rcjnove the idea of corporealness from the 
bleaaed God. But I am nioved by two rcasons neither to 
believe in the eternity of the world, nor to seek to demonstrate 
jts etemal cxistence. 1, Because it can be clearly demon- 
strated that God is incorporeal, and it is necessary to explain 
Bway all the paasagea whose literal senae is repugnant to this 
demonatration ; for it is certain that tbcy must admit^of 
nnofher explanation besides the literal one. But the eternity 
of the world admita of no demonstralion, so that it is not 
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that these could not err in their interpretations, they would 
constitute a new authority in the Cliurch, a new order of 
' priests or pontiiSs, which the vulgär would be more disposed 
to laugh at than to respect. Now although our method of 
investigation requires a knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
a study to which the vulgär are not Hkely ever to betake 
themselves, still this is no valid objection to our plan; for 
the vulgär among the Jews and Gentiles, to whom the pro- 
phets and apostles of old addressed themselves, understood 
the language, and followed the meaning of their teachers, 
though they may not have appreciated the reasons of the 
things taught, which, according to the opinion of Maimonides, 
they ought also to have known in order to understand the 
preaching and writing oH.he prophets and apostles. 

It does not foUow therefore as a consequence of our 
method that the people at large should be obliged to ac- 
quiesce in the conclusions of interpreters ; for I show a 
people conversant with the language of the prophets and 
apostles, which they coidd, therefore, interpret for themselves ; 
but Maimonides cites no Community conversant with the causes 
of things from whom a knowledge of Scripture meanings 
might be attained. And as to the commonalty of the present 
time, we have already shown that all things necessary to 
salvation, although their causes may be unknown, are never- 
theless easily appreciated in every language, they being of 
sufficiently common and familiär import. And here, though 
it may not be the case when causes are in question, the 
vulgär are competent and sufficient judges. In other re- 
spects — in matters not bearing upon lifo and conversation — 
the vulgär and the leamed are on the same level. 

But this opinion of Maimonides appears to require some 
further investigation. First, he supposes that the prophets 
agreed among themselves on all subjects, and that they were 
consummate philosophers and theologians, for he will have it 
that their conclusions are always drawn from the truth of 
things absolutely, an idea which we have shown in our second 
chapter to be without any foundätion in fact. Next, he sup< 
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poses that tho senae of Scripture cannot be lcanit>d froni 
Scripture itaelf, Ibr the absolute truth of tliingg is not oppa- 
rent from Scripture, inaemuch as Scripture demoiistrutca 
notliinfj, neitber does it teacb tbe thinga of which it epeaks 
by definitions and referenoea to their first cauaes ; wberefore, 
according to Maimoiiidcs, neitber could itö true meaning be 
ascortaiiied from it&elf, nor were tliia even t-o be sought for 
in the text. But that these notions are erroneouB appeara 
also from the matter of our present chaptcr, in whiub wo 
have shown both by reason and esample that tlie seuse of 
Scripture can not only be known from itaelf alone, but that 
it can be detcrmined from no otber souvce, wben matfcra 
acceesiblo to natural undorBtanding are spoken of. Maimoni- 
dos finally supposes that we are at liberty even to deny and 
oxplain away, or to twist and torturo, tho literal senae of the 
words of Scripture, although moat obvioua Bud espreas, into 
Bomething elao in conaonanco with our prejudices and pn>con- 
coived opiuions. Such licence, bcsidos that it ia diametrically 
oppoBed to all tfc have domonstrated in this chaptcr and olse- 
where, muat ueeds be seen by every one aa equally rash and 
inadmiasible. But were we even to gnint Maimonidcs such 
excessive liborty of Interpretation, whercin woulJ it scrvo 
him P In nothing asauredly; for tbe mattera that are not 
tiuacoptible of dcmonatration, and that form tbe great«r bulk 
of the Scripture», could not be invcatiguted satiafactorily on 
such groujids aa he proposos, nor could they be explaincd and 
intcrpreted by such rulea aa he lays down. By pursuing our own 
plan, on the contrary, we find that we aro able to cxplain and 
confidently to discuss many tbings that are obscure.as baa been 
already proven, both on the ground of rcaaon and of fuct ; 
wbilat thoso parta that aro by thoir nature cnsily intelligible 
aro at once interpreted from tbe coutext alone. Tbe mothod 
propoaed by Maimonidea thoreforo is obviously useicss ; and 
whon wo aee that by ita raeana all the certainty of tbe mean- 
ing of Scripture which the raero reading of the text affords, 
and which indoed follows from any other mode of intcrpict- 
atiun, disappears, it La seon to be totally inadmiasible. Wo 
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therefore denounce the method which Malmonides proposes 
for the Interpretation of Scripture as useless, noxious, and 
absurd. 

With regard to the traditional Interpretation of the Phari- 
sees, we have already said that it is not in harmony with 
itself ; and of the Roman pontifieal System, I say, it requires 
clearer evidence for its authority than any I can discover. 
I therefore reject it for this and no other reason. For if tho 
Scriptures now pi*esent to us the same matters with the same 
certainty as thoy did formerly to the Jewish high priests, I 
should itot be disturbed by the faet that among the Boman 
pontii& there had been found more than one heretical and 
impious man ; because we know that among the JeWish high 
priests of old heretical and impious men were also encountered, 
men who obtained the office of high priest by sinister means, 
in spite of which they were nevertheless invested by the com- 
mand of Scripture itself with the supreme power of constru- 
ing the law (vide Exodus xvii. 11, 12, and xxxiii. 10, and 
Malachi ii. 8). But as the Roman pontiff can show no such 
authority for the right he assumes, his power is questionable ; 
and lest any one, misled by the example of the Hebrew 
high priest, should think that the Roman Catholic religion 
also required a pontiff,Cit is to be noted that the laws of 
Moses were the laws of the country, the ground of public 
right, and necessarily required some public authority for 
their preservation ; for had every one been at liberty to inter- 
pret tho laws of the State in his own arbitrary way, there 
would soon have been no true republic ; its fabrio would 
have been dissolved, and pubUc right converted into private 
right. But it is altogether different with regard to religion ; 
for inasmuch as it consists much less in outward acts than in 
simplicity and purity of soul, it has nothing whatever to do 
with public right and power. Purity and probity of soul are 
foimded on no power of law, on no public authority : — no one 
can be compelled by law or constraint to follow the path of 
true happiness. To pursue this, pious advice, friendly and 
fratemal counsel, good education, and, above all, a well- 
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balanced and liberal mind, are iadispenaable. Since therefore 
tlie Uidefeasible riglit of tbiuking iodependently on all s' " 
jocta, evon on religion, belongs to every one, and as it i 

W impossible to conceive any reosonablc man divesting himself 
of thia right, the füll and perfect title and autliority to judga 
roligion independontly, oiid consequently to csplain and 
interprct Scripturo for himself, bclonga of right to evcry 
man. The privilego of adraiiiietering the lawa and pro- 
noiincing final judgnients on public aSoirs is lodgcd with the 
nmgiatrato, for no otlior rcuaon than that it is tho publio 
right of which he is tho guardian and expounder f and in 
like manner ia the right of judging and interpreting religion 
lodged with each individual man, because it ia hia own pecn- 
liar and private buaineaa. There la a grcat deal wanting 
therpforc to aatiafy us, when from tlie authority of the Jewish ( 
high prieat to Interpret the laws of hia coimtrj', it ie inferre^J 
that the Roman pontiff is also by right possessed of authoP* J 
ity to Interpret the Christian religion to the whole worlcLJ 
On the confrary, we much more readily arrive at the ConcIu.-3 
eion, from the nature of religion, that every one can best do . 
this for himself. And herein we bclieve thnt we aee another 
proof of the excellence of tho method we have propoaed for 
arriving at a knowledge of the Scriptnrea. For assuming na 
we do that the Gupremo right to Interpret the Bible belongs 
lo every ono individually, we conclude that the Standard 
of Interpretation should be nothiug hut tlie natural hght or 
undcrsUinding which ia common to all, and not any super- 

I natural Hght, nor any extrinsio authority; for the task 
ought not to hc ao diiEcuIt aa only to be practicable by the 
most loarned philoaophers.but ahould be foundwithin the scope 
of ihe common genius and capaoity of mankind, as it ia by the 
plan whieli we have propoaed ; for we have seen that the dif- 
fieiiltica which still attach to it are owing to the carelesances 
of men, and do in nowia« bclong to tho nature of the subjcct 
itaclf. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND THE BOOKS OF JOSHt'A, JUDGES, 
RUTH, SAMUEL, AND KINGS. THESE BOOKS ARE NOT AU- 
TOGRAPHS. ARE THEY THE WORK OF ONE OR OF SEVERAL 
WRITERS P AND IF OF ONE, WHO W.VS HE P 

In the preceding chaptcr we havo treated of the gronnds 
or principles on which a knowledge of the Scriptures should 
be based, and have shown that a faithful history of their 
Contents must nnderlie everything eise. But this, although 
of prime necessity, the aneients almost entirely neglectod ; or 
if they wrote anything on the subject, it has perished in the 
lapse of time. The greater part of the grounds or first 
principles of historical Scripture knowledge is therefore want- 
ing or lost to us ; a misfortune that might have been enduredi 
had later writers confined themselves within proper bounds, 
transmitted the little they had received or discovered with 
good faith to their successors, and abstained from coining 
novelties out of their own brains, whcreby it has come to pass 
that the history of the Hebrew Scriptures is not only defect- 
ive, but is so füll of errors that it is now impossible to recon- 
struct it free from all imperfection. It is within the scope of 
my undertaking, however, to seek to amend the fundamentals 
of Scripture knowledge, and not to rest content with getting 
rid of a few of the more common prejudices of theologians. 
I only fear that I attempt this task at too late a date, for 
things have now gone so far that men will not readily suffer 
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themsclvos to be corrected in thoir concliiaions, and especially 
peraist in hugging pertinaciously whatsoever lias comedown to 
tliem in the nnme of religioii. öave with a very few, therofore, 
there soems little room left for reaaon to enter, so complotcly 
has prejudice blinded thc mind and iinderatanding of tho 
mass of raankind. I ehall neverthelcBs try to do sometLing 
in this dii'ection, not turning my back upon ths labour, sinco 
there IB no apparent reason for despairing of a cortain 
measure of succtiss. And that I may prooccd regularly, 
I sball begin witli tbc prejudicos commoiily eutertained in 
rogard to the \mters of the sacred booka, and speak firat of 
the author of the Pentateuch. 

Moses 13 believed by almost every one to bo the author of 
the Pentateuch, i.e. of the Books of Qenesis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. So pertinaciously did the 
Pharisoea cling to thia belief, that they held every ono a heretic 
who venturod to think otherft-iae, and this is tho reaaon why 
Abcn Ezra, a man of a liberal apirit and no mean crudition, 
and wbo, so far as my reading extenda, was the firat to anim- 
ndvcrt upon this prejudice, haa not thought fit to opon bis 
mind freely on tlio matter, but only to hint at it in words so 
obscuro, aa to be generally imintelligible- These, however, I 
for my part shall not fear to render piain by placing the 
wholo subject in tho broadest light. The words of Aben Ezra, 
which occur in bis commcntary on Deuteronomy, are these: — 
" Beyond Jordan * • • provided tliou undorstandcat the mys- 
tery of tho Twclve; • • also that Moses wrotc the Law 
whilst the Canaanites wcre in tho land, • • • it will he ro- 
vealt^ on the mountain of God. • • • Then also bebold bis 
bed, his bed of iron ; * • then knowest thou the trutb." 
Now in these fow and disjoiiited words does Aben Ezra indi- 
cate bis opiuion that it was not Moses who wrotc the Penta- 
teuch, but aome other person who Itved long after him ; and 
lastly, that tho book which Moses wrote was not any ono wo 
now have under his name, but anotbor. To ahadow forlh 
these particulara, Abon Ezra in tho abovo paasage showe, — 
l'irat, that ibc prefucc to Deuteronomy could not have beea 
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wnttön by Moses, inasmuch ns lie did not pasa tho Jordan. 
2nd, Hq givee us to know that the book written by Moses 
was inscribed on the cii-cle of a single altar {Deut, xxvii. and 
Joshua TÜi. 37, &c.)i which, according to the accoimts of the 
HahbinajWascoroposedofnottnorethantwelvestones; whence 
it followa that thc book of Moses was mucb leaa extensive 
than the Pentateiich ; and this I intcrprot as tho meaning of 
cur author whon he epcaks of the mysterious twelve, unless 
porchance he rcfers to the twelve maledictions, which are 
coiitaincd in the chapter of Deuteronomy quotcd, and whieh 
he may havc opined were not contained in tho Book of tho 
Law, inasmuch as the Levites, beeidea the words of tho law, 
are ordorod by Moses regularly to rccite these curat« on dis- 
obedience, in order that tha people nüght he reminded of 
and better bound by their oaths to observc the command- 
ments of the Lord. Or it is possiblo that Abcn Ezra may 
have rcforred to the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which con- 
sista of twelve verses esactly, and relatea tho death of Moses. 
But I need not puraue this poiiit further. 3rd, Our author'a 
next olaiise coosists of tho words of Deuteronomy (xsxi. 9), 
" And Moses wrote this law, aud doliverod it," &c., words 
which carniot be from Moses hitnsolf, but are plainly thoso of 
another writer, giving an accoiuit of the life and writinga of 
the great Hebrew prophot. 4lh, Our author in his third 
clause refers to Genesis xii. 6, whcre the hiatorian rclating 
how Abraham camo into the land of Canaan, adds, — " And 
the Canaanite was then in the land," tho " then," at Uiat ^ 
Ümf, plainly excludes the time when thc narrative was writ- 
ten ; wherehy wo seo that the history must have been com- 
posed aftor the death of Moses, and when the Canaanites had 
bjcn driven from their country and no lougcr posaessed tho 
land ; only under auch a stato of things could such language 
have been used. Aben Ezra in hia comment upon the paas- 
age, " The Canaanite was then in the land," remarks, — /C 
" It would appcar that Canaan, the grandsou of Noah, took 
the land then posaessed by liis tribe tho Canaanites, from somo 
othor occupant ^but if this wcrc not so, thero must then bc a 
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mystery concenied io tbe muttcr, and hc wlio divinea what 
thiB is, had bet.ter keep silciice,"/ The meaning w, that 
if Canaan invaded the counfrj'",~tlie sense requirea us to read, 
— "The Canaanite was tken in the land," os referring to 
B former stato of thiiigs, when it was iiihabited by uti- 
othcr tribo or nation. But if Canuan was tho firat who 
colonized the country (ns it secms lo foUow from Genesis 
X. that he was), then the text excludea tho preeent time, 
i. e. the time of the writor, which consequently could not 
havo been that of Mosoa, in whose daya the Canaanitea 
poascsaed the land ; and tliis ia the mystory about which 
Abel! Ezra recomraetids eilence to he kept. 5th, Abon Ezra 
obaerves that in Gencaia xxii. 14, a moimtain in the land of 
Moriah ia called tho Mount of the Lord, a title however whieh 
it had not tili after it waa devoted to tho building of tho 
tcmple. But the choice of Mt Moriah for this purpose had 
not been madc in tbe time of Moses, who, instead of presuming 
to aelect a apot for thia purpose, prophcsies that God would one 
day chooae a place for himself, which ahould be called by tho 
iiame of the Lord.* 6th, Ourauthor iutimates that in chap- 
ter üi. of Deuteronomy we find thoae words, in connection with 
the hifltopy of Og, King of Batihau, — " For only Og, King of 
Baehan, remained of the remnant of the gianta ; behold, hia 
büdijtead waa a bedstead of iron ; ia it not in Rabbatli of the 
cliildren of Araraon ? nine cubita was the length thoreof, and 
four cubits the breadth of it, after tho cubit of a man." 
Tho parentheeia Lere cloarly proves that ho who wrote tbia 
portioa of Scriptui-e lived long, very long after Moses, for 
auch a style of narrative belonga only to one who apeaka of 
thinga of the most rcmote antiqiiity, und who uaea renmanlö 
of thinga past na teslimoniea to the accuracy of hia narrative. 
In all likdihood thia iron bed of Og, King of Baahan, waa 
only diacovered in the time of David, who aubdued the city of 

■ It ü not Abraham, bul Iha nuralor, who givea the nsmcüf Mountain of Gud 
to Mannt Moriah. For it U saiil ia Um pafsoge, tlut Ihopluce vrhiubiscalli-d at 
tliin time, " Rcvclftlion »hall be mado on Iho Uountain of GoJ," woi namod hy 
Abrnham, "Gud «hall advLse." 
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Kabbah, as we find it narrated in the Second Book of Samuel 
(rii. 30). But it is not in this place only that we discover 
the writer of the Pentateuch interpolating the words of Moses, 
for he says a little further on (Deut. lii. 14), — " Jair the son 
of Manasseh took all the country of Argob unto the coasts 
of Oeshuri and Maachathi, and called them after his own 
name, Bashan-havoth-jair, unto this day." These words, I 
say, are added by the historian to explain the words of Moses 
which he had just given. " And the rest of Gilcad, and all 
Bashan being the kingdom of Og, gave I unto the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, all the region of Argob with all Bashan,' which 
was called the land of giants.'* The Jews, contemporaries of 
this writer, were aware without doubt which were the towns 
of Jair, of the tribe of Judah, but they did not know the namo 
of the Jurisdiction of Argob, nor of the land of giants, where- 
by he was forced to teil them what the places were which in 
former ages had been so entitled, and at the same time to 
give a reason why they were designated by the name of Jair, 
of the tribe of Judah, and not of Manasseh (vide Chronicles 
ii. 21, 22). Thus do we explain the enigraatical passage of 
Aben Ezra, and quote the texts of the Pentateuch which 
Support our Interpretation of its meaning. 

But Aben Ezra has neither noticed all nor even the 
principal passages of those books, which, as of still greater 
importance, require attention from us. For example and 
firstly : The writer of the books of the Pentateuch not only, 
continually speaks of Moses in the third person, but moreover 
testifies to many things conceming him. Thus he uscs such 
phrases as these, " God said to Moses ; " " God spake with 
Moses face to face;" "Moses was the meekest of men'* 
(Numb. xii. 8) ; " Moses was wroth against the leaders of 
the host" (Ib. xiv. 14) ; " Moses adivine man" (Deut, xxxiii. 
1) ; " And Moses, the servant of God, died ; nevcr was there 
a prophet in Israel like imto Moses." In Deuteronomy, 
on the contrary, where Moses himself explains the law to the 
people he speaks and relates his deeds in the first person; 
thus he says, "Gt)d spake to me" (?)eut. ii. 1, 17, &c.) ; "I 
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k' of &e book, Aat the hiatoriui, sfter lisTmg givea tke « 

Lof Üjoam, proeeeds with hia DartaÜTB in tfae thirdp 

[ haw Mtme» ddirered sacb and nd a hv (whkh he hM jn 

^«tpliiited) to the poople ; how^ he hiJ ihnwiA 

I knr at leogth hia life bwl eome to aaod. AHof i 

f ttiBsa, Tix. naniKr of nprakfnc, teHÜnfJuj^ md entiTC t 

f text, cleufyindicate tliat tliese boob wen w 

Moaca Int bj- «wUhfr. 2. It ia «bo to be partiGiiIailj' ob-'^ 

■erved tbat in tbis histatT' it is not odI^ nsmted haw Moaes 

died and ma boried, and bow the Jem monnied Ibr bim fbr 

tbirty dajs, bot arar and abore all tb» we ban a comptriann 

institated bctwc«]i bim and all tb« pn^^ts irbi) UymI afW 

^<^ him, " Xever was tbere a |m>phet in Israel," w% are informcd, 

"like anto Moses, vbom Ood knev face to Eaoe." Kev^-^ 

tcstiraoay such m tbis eoidd not be delitoed bjr Uoan ( 

, btmselT; nor jet by any ooe wbo ibIlow«d bim doady, 1 

neceasarily by aome penon wbo lired long ages afier bim ; a 

r that is oonfinned br ths teraae in wbich tbe bistorian 

' ^»afcs, Tfaicb ia atamys the preter-paat — " nerer wa« tbeie," 

" D«v«r did tbere exist s profAiet,*' &«. And tbea vbea men- 

tioa is made of tho place of bis sepaltiire, we are told in tba 

preseDt tenae tbat " no one ivom, not eten onlo tbia day." 

3. It is further to be remarked that certain ploces are men- 

tionod by namea which tbey did not bear in tbe lime of Mos«, 

but by othere whicb tboy acquired snbseqnently ; aa, fw 

examplc, where Abmham pursued the cnemy evea to Da» 

(Gen. xiv. 14), n uame whicb the city did not obtaio tili 

long aftor tho death of Josbaa (Jndges xvüi. 29). 4. The 

bistoricat narrative is sometimes carried on bej-ond tbe time 

of Moaes. Thus, in Exodus we learn that the children of 

iHniol wero fed with manna for 40 years, untU they came to 

peoplod territory, iintil they reacbed the borders of the land 

of Oaiinaii ; tbat is, untü the time of which we read in tha 

Book of Joshua (v. 12), and also in that of Genesis (kxxti. 

31), in which we find th^e words, "These are the kinga who 

ruiüd in Edom before a king reigned over the children of 
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Israel." Here the historian undpubtcdly informs us that the 
Idumeans were mied by kings before David subdued them, 
and established govemors over the country* (vide 2 Samuel 
viii. 14). 

From the whole of this it is as clear as the noonday light 
that the Pentateueh was not written by Moses, but by one 
who lived many ages after him. And then when we inquire 
for the books which Moses himself wrote> as they are referred 
to in the Pentateueh, we make sure from these references 
that they were other than any of the five books now gencrally 
ascribed to him. Ist, it is known from Exodus (xvii. 14) 
that Moses by God*s command wrote " the war against the 
Amalekites ; ** where or in what book however we do not leam 
from the ehapter just quoted ; but in Numbers (xxi. 12) we 
find a book quoted which is entitled " The wars of God," in 
which, without doubt, was comprised the history of this war 
against the Amalekit^ ; and, further, the account of all those 
encampments which we are told in Numbors (xxxiii. 2) 
Moses himself described. We have intimations of another of 
Moses* books in Exodus (xxiv. 4, 7), entitled, " The book of 
the Agreement,*' which he read to the Israelites when they 
first entered upon their covenant with God. But this book or 
epistle could have contained little more than the command- 
ments or laws of God, which are given in the Book of Exodus 
(xx. 22, to xxiv.), as no one will deny, who reads the pass- 
ages referred to above with impartiality and any soundness 
of judgment ; for there we find it stated that Moses, as soon 

* From this time the Idameans ceased to have kings untü tho rcign of 
Jerohoam, during which they separated from the Jewish Empire (2 Kings tiü. 
20). Their govemment was administered during this pcriod hy Jewish goTem- 
ors, who stood to them in stead of their ancicnt kings ; this is why the go?emor 
of Idumea is entitled King in Scripture (2 Kings TÜi. 9). 

Here the question arises as to when the last king of Idamca began to reign ; 
was it before the accession of Sani ? or is the question in this ehapter of Genesis 
of the Idumean kings before tho conquest of the nation ? on this point there is 
reasonablo room for doubt ; but as to those who would include Moses in (he list 
of Hebrew kings, Moses who established an entirely sacred empire, altogcther 
diffcront from a monarchical goTemment, I should say that they cannot intend 
such a proposition to bo taken seriously. 
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B9 he 8aw the minds of the people auitably dispoeed for %ha 
alliance witb Ood, procMded to commit to writmg tbe dlä- 
courses and the laws which God had imparted to hitn, and 
then, having first perfonned certain ccremoniefl, with tho 
dawa of day he read the conditions of the compact aboat lo 
be mode in presence of the whole asseinbly of the people, 
who doubtlesa understood, as with one accord they asäented 
to them. From the shortness of the time employed in read- 
ing, then, aa well as from the natnre of the compact to be 
coDcluded, it follow3 that the Book of the Agreement could 
hsve coatained Utile bejond w^uTHas jnä7'he^^tat«d. It 
ia certain, lastly, that in the fvrtieth ye&r afCer the Exodus 
from Egypt, Moäea cxplained all the laws he had propoimded 
(Deut. i. 5), and boond the people anew to their obserrance 
(Ib. xxix. 14), and fioally that he wrote a book which con- 
taiced commentariea on the law; aod thia new compact 
(Dcot. xxxi. 9) it was whicK waa entilltd, /'The book of 
the Ijftw of Grod," /Tbis book Joshua subsoqnently augroented 
with Bn~abcount of asother covenant br which in hia day the 
people boiiiid themselves again, and for the third time, to Jo- 
hovah (vide Joeh. sxiv, 25, 26), 

But, as we have no book exlant confaining the exposition 
of the law and second covenant of Moses, or the same book 
with tho covenant of Joshua appended, it must needa be ac- 
knowlodged that the book has perished ; or we mnst consent 
to talk fooliahly with the Chaldean paraphrast Jonathan, and 
tortnro tho words of Seriptnre into the ahape we desire ; this 
Jonathan, iiideed, ia one of those who would rather comipt 
tho text of Holy Writ than confesa his ignorance; for he 
traiislates the Hebrew words which signüy "And Joshua 
wrot« those words in the Book of the Law of God " into 
Clmidonn, which interpreted read thns, "And Joshua wroto 
those words and preser\'ed thom with the book of the law 
of God." \\'hat shall bo done with thoae who see nothing 
in Holy Wril but what they wish P And what is this bot to 
igiioro Scripturo und forgc a npw and a vaiu thing ? We fop 
our piirt coududu tlmt this Itook of the Law of God, whioh 
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Moses wrote, was not the Pentateuch, but another book al- 
together, which the author of the Pentatcuch introduced in 
what seemed to be its proper place in his own compendious 
work ; — a conclusion that is bome out by everything that pre- 
cedes, as it will also be by all that is to follow. Thns, when 
it is related in the place of Deuteronomy just cited, that 
''Moses wrote a book," the historian adds that Moses de- 
livered it to the priests, and commanded them besides that 
they should read it at certain stated times to the whole peo- 
ple ; a circumstance of itself sufficient to prove that the book 
in question was lAuch less bulky than the Pentateuch ; for it 
could be gone through at one meeting, so as to be understood 
by all the people. Nor is this to be passed by unnoticed, 
that of all the books which Moses wrote he especially com- 
manded this one of the second covenant, and the song (which 
he wrote subsequently for the whole people to Icarn by 
heart), to be religiously preserved and guurded. The first 
covenant was held to bind none but those who were actually 
present ; the second was to be esteemed imperative upon all, 
and even upon posterity (vide Deut. xxix. 14, 15) ; where- 
fore he ordered the book of this second covenant to be 
religiously preserved for future ages, for whom the song or 
canticle is also especially designed. Since, therefore, it is 
not ascertained that Moses wrote any other than the books 
above referred to, and as he himself directed no other book 
but that on the law with the canticle to be religiously pre- 
served for the sake of posterity, and, lastly, as there are many 
things in the Pentateuch which could not possibly have becn 
written by Moses, it follows that no one in his right mind 
can uphold Moses as the author of the Pentateuch. He who 
should do so would have to contravene evcry principle of 
right reason. 

But here some one perchance may ask, Whether Moses, 
besides these books, did not commit thelaws to wiiting when 
they were first revealed to him P that is to say, whether for 
the long period of 40 years he wrote down none of the 
laws he bore about with him in his memory, except those 
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stance of the two tribes and a half who built an altar beyond 
Jordan seems also Jto have happencd after the death of Joshua 
(vide xxii. 10, et seq.), inasmuch as there is no mention made 
of Joshua throughout tho transaction : the people alone 
deliberate about canying on tho war, send ambassadors, 
expect the answer to be brought back by them, and finally 
approve of it. To conclude : from the lOth chapter (ver. 14) 
it follows unquestionably that the Book of Joshua was written 
many ages after the death of its reputed author, for here wo 
are informed that " there was no day like that, before it or 
after it " (when the sun and moon stood still at the command 
of Joshua), "that the Lord hearkened* unto tho voice of a 
man." If Joshua ever wrote any book, therefore, it must 
have been that which is referred to immediately before the 
passage just quoted (ver. 13), under tho title of the Book of 
Jusher [and this is lost to us]. 

As to the Book of Judges, I do not think that any person 
of sane mind could persuade himself that it was written by 
the Judges of Israel themselvcs ; the Epilogue, indeed, of the 
whole history, which wo have in the 2nd chapter, shows 
clearly that it was written by one person only. Then, as this 
writer often reminds bis reader that "in those days there 
was no king in Israel," there can be no doubt of the book 
having been composed subsequently to the times when the 
Jews were ruled by kings. 

The Books of Samuel need not detain us, when we find the 
history carried on long after his death. I only add that the 
books were ccrtainly written long after tho age of Samuel ; 
for in the First Book (ix. 9), the writer admonishes us paren- 
thetically that, " Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to 
inquire of God, thus he spake, Come, let us go to tho secr : 
for he that is now called a Prophet was beforetime callcd a 
Seer." 

Upon the Book of Kings still less need be said, as out of 
themselves we leam that they were composed from the books 

* In Spinoza*8 Tcrnon tho word is ohef/ed^«ad hc notos it particularljr. 
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of the doinga of Solomon (xi. Ö),Üie Chroniclea of the Kings 
of Judah (Ib. xiv. 19, 29), and tbe Clironjclee of tbe Kings 
of IsraeL 

Let US conclude, therelbre, that all ihe books which we 
have just passed tmdi-r review are apographs — works 
vrittco ages aft«r tbe things they relate had passed away. 
And wben we regard tbe arg^ment and connection of these 
booka aeverally, we readUy gather tliat tbey were all written 
by one and tbe same person, wbo had tbe purpoac of com- 
piling a System of Jewisb antiquities, from tbe origia of tJie 
nation to tbe first destruction of the city of Jerusalem. Tlie 
several books are so connected one vrlth another, tbat irom 
this alonc we dlscover that tbey comprUe tbe continuoua 
narrative of a »inglc bistoriao. Tbua, as soon as he ends tbo 
life of Moses ho imssea to the hietory of Joshua — " And it 
came to pass when Stoses, tbe serrant of tbe Lord, iraa dead, 
that God Said to Joshua/' &c. Joshua dead, again, by the 
Same transitioo and conjunction, the historian begina with 
the Judges, — " And it came to pass, after Jc^hua waa dead, 
tbat tbe children of Israel required of God," &c. With 
this book, as a kind of appendlx, the sliort book of Butli 19 
connected thus, " And it came to pasa in those days, when 
the Judgea judgcd in Israel, thut tbere waa a famine in the 
land," &c. In like inanner, the First Book of Samuel 
ended, tbe writer proceeda to tbe Second Book ; but the 
hiatory of King David not being concluded tbere, he adds 
on tbe First Book of Kings, and the narrative requiring 
more sjmico still, the Second Book. The context, finally, 
und the order of the historics, also indicatc tbat tbey are 
oll tho work of one writer, who commenccs his taak witb 
a certain üxed and definite scope, bcginuing witb an account 
of tho origin of tbe Hebrew nation, and next describipg in 
regulär sequcnce the timcs and occosions oq whicb Moses 
announcod tho law and propheaied to the Jews. N'ext he 
teils Iiow, led on by tho predictions of Moses, they iovaded 
tho Proiniaod Land (Deut, vii.) ; liow, when they had 
conquorod (bis, they fortiook the luws of Jcbovab (Deut. 
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xxxi. 16), whence many sore disasters followed (Ib. vor. 17), 
how they next desired to choose themselves a king (Ib. xvii. 
14), who, OS he observed or ncglccted tlielaw, brought pros- 
perity or disaster on the people (Ib. xxviii. 36, et seq.), until he 
reaehes the conclusion, — the destruetion of the Jewish Empire, 
as it had been foretold by Mc«cs. On other subjects which 
have nothing to do with the establishment of the law, the 
writer either keeps silence altogcther, or he refers the 
reader to other historians. The whole of these books, there- 
fore, lead to one end, viz. to enforce the sayings and edicts 
of Moses, and, from the course of events, to demonstrate their 
sacredness. Trom these three points taken together, then, viz. 
the unity and simplicity of the argument of all the books, their 
connection or sequence, and their apographic character, they 
having been written many agcs after the events they record, 
we conelude, as has just been said, that they were all written 
by one historiographcr. Who this was, however, cannot be 
so readily shown, although from certain concurring, and by 
no means trifling, circumstanees, I am Icd to suspeet that 
yC Ezra was the man . I say I am led to Ezra as the writer. X V ^ 
Thus, when the historian, whom we now know to have been ,^ 

alone in the work, has brought his narrative down to the 
time when Jehoiachim recovered his liberty, he adds that ho 
himself had sat at the king's table all his Life, but whether this 
were the table of Jehoiachim or of the son of Nebuchad- 
uezzar is not certain, for the scnse of the passage is doubt- 
ful. Whichever it was, it follows nevertheless that the 
books'in question could have been written by no one before 
Ezra. Now Scripture bears testimony to no one but Ezra, 
who flourished at this time, whose studies were likely to 
have led him to inv6stigate and illustrate the law*of God, 
änd who was a writer skilled, as we are informed Ezra was, 
in the law of Moses (vide Ezra vii. 6, 10, 11). I cannot, 
therefore, conceive any one but Ezra to have been the writer 
of these books. In the testimony to the accomplishments of 
Ezra just referred to, we See that ho not only gave his mind 
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to tho study of tho kws of God, but that he also illustrutod 
or commcütcd oii them ; and in Neheniiah (vüi. 9) we fiud 
theso wordfl, " They reud the auootatod booli of the law of 
God, and gave their miud to_ it, and uiiderstood tho Scrip- 
ture."* Now, aß tlie whole or the greuter part of the law of 
Moses ia comprisod in the Book of Deuteronomy, and much 
additional matter ia there iulerpolated with a view to it3 
better comprehcnsion, I conjccture tliat tho Book of Deutero- 
noniy is the ideutical book of the law of God, writt«n fairly 
out, annofuted, illuBtraf«d, nud explaiücd by Ezra, whi<* 
was thon read. But aa tliere are many things interpoIat«4 
in tho Book of Deutcroiiomy by way of paroiitheses, for tho 
better uuderstanding of the tcxt, I shull give two iostances 
of the sort, with the coraraeiitary of Äbon Ezra upon thcm. 
Thua, in cliapter ü. veree 12, wo find thoao words, "The 
Ilorites dwt.'lt in Seir befüretimo ; but the childrcn of Esaa 
dravo thcm out, and destroyed them out of sight, and dwelt 
in their »tead, as Israel did in tho laud of his inheritance 
which Ood gave him." This passage is inserted aa an 
explanation of the earh'er voraea of the aame chapter, whore 
Israel, after compoaaing Mount Scir many days, is instruct«d 
to tum iiorthward, and to pasa the tcrritoricB of their 
brethren, the childreu of Esau, then dwelling in Seir, the dis- 
trict wiiich had iallcn to them by lot as an heritage, but ofi 
which the childrcn of Esau hud only obtaincd posscssion 
invading it, and espelling tho Horitea who dwelt in the land 
beforo them ; exuctly as the Israelites aftcr the death of 
Jloaes had fallen upon -and extormiuatod tho Canaanites, 
and thon taken poaseeaion of their lands. The words of 
Slosea are also iiiterpolated parenthetically in verses G, 7, 8, 
and 9, of the lOth chapter, Evcry one muat see that the 
8th verae, which begins thus, " At that time the Lord aepar- 



' Tho »ord aiuiotalcl, (ir mlorpretcd, b omitltd iu llie Eiiglish Torsion. 
Spiaaza'i veninn Bcems much llie bcller of the two. Tha Eoglish U «a follo*» : 
" So thof read ia Che book of Ihe liw of God ducincllf , ood gare Ihe iwiu«, aad 
ciiiucd them tu nnderabuid ths rcodinj." — EJ. 
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ated tho tribes of Levi, to bear the ark," &c. &c., and ends 
with these words, " unto tliis day," must necessarily refer to 
vorso 5, and not to the death of Aaron, which appears to be 
mentioned for no other reason than that Moses, in the history 
of the golden calf which the people worshipped, had said 
(vide ix. 20) that he had prayed to God for Aaron. He 
then proceeds to explain that God, at the time Moses speaks 
of, elected the tribe of Levi to himself, that he might show 
the reason of the election, and why the Levites were called 
to no sharo of the inheritance; and this done, he goes on wiih 
the thread of his narrative in the words of Moses. Add to 
what precedes, the preface of the book, and the places where 
Moses is mentioned in the third person, besides numerons 
passages which cannot now be detected by us, but which 
doubtless were added in order that the men of the writer's 
time might the more readily understand the narrative, I say 
that had we the Book of the Law as Moses wrote it, I do not 
doubt but we shonld find many discrepancies, both in the 
expressions, in the order, and in the rcasons for the com- 
mandments. For when I compare the decalogue of the Book 
of Deuteronomy with that of Exodus (where the history of 
the decalogue is expressly given) I find discrepancy between 
the two, in these important particulars, — The fourth com- 
mandment is not ouly delivered differently, but is, further, 
much more prolix in its details ; and, more important still, 
the reasons assigned for the commandment difier Mo ccßh 
from those given in Exodus ; lastly, the order in which the 
tenth commandment is here explained is also different from 
that observed in Exodus. I am of opinion^ therefore, that all 
this, as well as much more in other places, is the work of 
Ezra, because he laid himself out to explain the law of God 
to the men of his own time. I am further of opinion 
that the Book of Deuteronomy, as it has come down to us, is 
Moses' Book of the Law of God, illustrated and explained 
by Ezra. I am, moreover, disposed to conclude that this 
was the first book written by Ezra of all that came from his 
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h:uul : aiul lor tlüs rea^ni, — that it eontains the laws of the 
txnintry, whioh are the mocjt nx|uisite to be known by the 
|HH>|>lo : anJ also Ixvauso this Kx^k is not eonoected with the 
ouo whioh pnvcilos it bv any eonjunction, as all the othersare 
with thoir autovwlonts. 51s has beon shown. Deuteronomv, 
o« iho ivmn^ry, bogins abraptly thuss '' These be the words 
whioh Mo!k\? sjviko/* äo, Ilaviag achitTod this first work, 
tho inirjvxso of whioh w^is to uidko a knowledge of the laws ac- 
i\>s5iblo to tho jxvplo. I Ix^liovo that ELzra theo set abDut the 
lask of narmtiusr tho ontirv hi<:v^rv of the Hebrew nation, 
frvmi tho on\i:io:i of tho Wv^rli to tho des:mctL>n of Jemsa- 
lon\. iu whioh lan^rr uudortakicsr he insijrted this Book of 
IV^motv^iioKKY iu ::;? prv^fvr [ii^v. Pcrh-ips he was led to 
\^l tho dr^: r.Yo Kvks of bis iiiscory by :ie r.ame of Moisosy 
Kv*u:«c i:i thoir. o^j^jw^aIIv atv v.vciprlacvi :he izsridents in the 
Uti^ \>f tho j:rv>*: prvKiov : :ho Iofcv>g p^r^ayiigg giTes his 
tuttio to :Ko :urr:*::\x\ F.r :b?r si=>: r\LtiöCc the sixth book 
i* o«xu:*N\i ;h^* IVv^ v:f Jv\>^'j2dk 'ho Otvds •::' üs leader fonn* 
itur i:* vriuoi^xi* >c;n5s:r. : :io st-^va:! is :be Bock et Jodges. 

^V *vv V *^ * • *^ *• ** * *».;^ % 

*:^l. U>:I\ » :>,o ovc \v:::h joi :wvlf^I: c£ Klzjrsw ibcc^rh seither 

K<k; a:\\ jvtr: r.i :hi* vvc::;x>5£:i':c c: lit S.vi$ :iA: juss by 
^Nahv v^v,;nns. l*;;: ^■r,o:l\or tirri rc: :ie •^-^^^'-j^ Liad :•> 
hw w\*ii, avaI vv.v,xvIoc«.'C :: is i^* ruAv L^tv wisied. ss isatter 
o4 *.^ uv,vh ;:i:orot?^ :idfc: wv ?>.t..^ vr^-;:^«^ ibe stirj»«?« £a the 



c<i. **. I K 1 vv ).. .'« «••! '»«■ 'i^f « * hk"^ ii^usd r^ra^t >iöm "Iik. 
»x.«i* \«.'*«» K K ^ <■«.«. -^t « k* -4 ««/'• ••'•*:«'• f« .ri w»\ ^iaiZ aus SiJ sU AT 
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path. And he ansvcrod me, Baying, Go, &c., and prcpare me many box trccs 
[tablcto for writing], and take with thee fivc which are rcady to write swiftly ; 
and I shall light a candle of understanding in thine heart, which shall not be put 
out tili tho tbingB be pcrformed wfaich thou sbalt bcgin to write. • * * 
And my mouth wob opcned, and shut no more. The llighest gare understand- 
ing to the ÜTe men, and they wrote the wonderful visiona of the night that wcre 
told," &c. The Ezra of the Canon and the Eüdras of the Apocrypha are 
certoinly one person. The narratiTes in the books undcr these names accord in 
the main. — Ed, 



CHJLTTEK IX. 

O? Yi£? **.XI f.VV< ."F ms OLI> TESTAMEXT. DID EZRA 

r;-r r-=i: n>:>H:>v- k\m> t^> hi:? w^irk ? are tue 
xv»:.-:>v: \>y*r\r:.^y5 oy tkk hebsew Codices to bb 
vvx>cv«x£r AS \AX;o:xVM 5L5a:>i>-g5 of thb text? 



K.*^ »a:« tic rnxwlinj: disq-iLäiion on ihe actuol 
wr"5«c vi il>f -^^ :w\^v Kvks oi :iie Hebn?w i^criptures 
«^s» «$ ;t. *r^ii"r!Äi:'^o-;*:c :hcci irreir? sofficientlv from the 

t^Bj^y^x'« ^;^*cw\i i" :^ykVJt or sie tu*»^ adTunced. Without 

* * * * * 

^*im«e «öci «r-iv*^* -fc* ^v >.jfcvv irrccipced ro sapplj, indeed, 
TSjtÄ^" Kv*i* '".»^i: rvtt^Air, a:i cr-i^rv-d :o c^■v^y one. 

l^i* S'^^lv** '»v wT'.rcr. :l'ver\* rvmjda ixluiy other things 

i:^ ?^c N\^* :*VJ«<«».\^v^ wAtci vlcriLizid animadversion, al- 

tis-^C^ *;^vr5« '.'*-*". ^.^uli jvr^iOJkle -^ co arert oureyes from 

T,v c<;^^'vvv\ v."^;:;u:v.*«:j: :Ivir vwzrtfu^s* Among the num- 

K>^ N^ vv.vix^. -^ 5iu>xv::s o; inv^u.iry i* the one wherefore 

fN^H H V.v; l x^i*/. sv:i.*r.uc r.' ^rvjik v^t as the writer or 

xxvt^v.V? .•^ .V v\4:*;vr IwX^ o: N:rlr:un\ until another is 

^<;^%.v^v^^^■» ^ '^^ A\ .V" y^\^vr.>i^"v? ro :ho aulhorehip — did not, 

M X^ xVi^.* '^ sl^; *v'v* \^;: '-V ini^iinj? hand to the work 

V,* « nU ivx\\v • K vH Avl >.:;Iv.\ r.i tjkot» tut gather materials 

^^\w< xs\^ xNiv ci ^*\;vrs. a:\1 :>,cr,. withoat mueh examina- 

tN^>^ xs* .♦"xX %NiA* i*c J^:*.^^Vi^'*^'^'* *^ down the resnlts of 

X>^'^ i^NsVx^ \*, A v^.vv^ Äxjkr; a:\£ is i? in this inartificial 

<%H^i HiMVÄvv^ivv^ >^N*^v i>sA: iis^ »*r?;»:iw ixmpikd by him haa 
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been transmitted to posterity. What cause prevented Ezra 
from revislDg his work I am at a loss to conjecture, unless 
perclianco it were a suddeu or prämature death. But that 
the matter is as I have stated it seems abundantly demon- 
strated by the few fragmcnts of the earlier Hebrew 
historians that have come down to us. For the history of 
Iliskiah, from the 17th verse of chaptcr xviii. of the Second 
Book of Kings onwards, is derived from the narrative of 
Isaiah ; and the whole of what is said about Uiskiah in 
Isaiah, is coutained in the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, 
the same incidents being found narrated, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, in the same words in both. From any diversity 
here, however, nothing more can be inferred than that there 
were different versions extant of the narrative of Isaiah, un- 
less, indeed, it be imagined that there is- sbme mystcry lurk- 
ing under the fact of the identity mentioned. Again, the 
last chapter of the Second Book of Chronicles is comprised in 
the last chapter of Jeremiah ; and, further, the 7th chap- 
ter of the Second Book of Samuel is contained in the 17th 
chapter of the First Book of Chronicles ; but the words in 
several places are encountered so singularly altcrcd, as to 
make it evidently appear that these two chapters were 
derived from two different copies of the history of Nathan. 
Lastly, the genealogy of the Kings of Idumea which we 
have in the 36th chapter of Genesis is met with in the very 
same words in the Ist chapter of the First Book of Chronicles, 
although it is agreed that the author of this book derived 
the particulars he narrates from other historical records, and 
not from any of the twelve books which we here ascribe to 
Ezra. There is no reason to doubt, therefore, that if we had 
those historical records, the fact woidd be immediatcly ascer- 
tained to. be as represented; but these ancient dociunents 
having aU perished, we have no resource but critically to 
study the histories that have come down to us, to scrutinize 
their order and connection, the various repetitions in their 
courBOy and, finally, the discrepancies in the reokonings of 
ycars, in order that we may form a judgment of what remains. 
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"We sLall now, therefore, procecd to considcr tlie chicf of 
tlicse matters, beginniiig wilh tlie account of Judah and 
Tamar, whicli the hiatorian in the 38lli chapter of the Book 
of GencsiB cnters upon in these terms : " Now it camo io 
pass at that time, that Judah wcnt down from his bretliron." 
" At that time " nocessarily liere refers to some other time 
than that in which the hiatorian ia immodiately speaking ; 
but of the precise time refcrred to we have no moana of 
judging.* For frora the tiiue when Joseph was carried iiito 
Egypt to that when the Patriarch Jacob also proceeded 
thither with the whole of hiß family, we can reckon no more 
than 22 jeai's; for Joseph, when he was sold by his 
brethren, was 17 ycars of ago, and when relcased from 
prison by order of Pharaoh he was 30 ; if to tho dÜfer- 
enco between these two numhers, 13, we add the soven 
yeara of plcnty and the two years of dearth, wo have 
22 yeara. But in tbb space of time no one can conceive 
that so many event« could have happened as wo find 
recoi"ded ; viz. that Judah begat three children one after 
üoother by one wife, whom he had juat thon espoused ; 
the cldest born of whom, when hia ago permitted, took 
Tamar to wifc ; but he dying, a sccoud brother espoused the 
widow ; and he also dj'ing, Judah himself liad knowledge of 
Tumar, and by hör had twina, one of whom, within the inter- 
val mentioned, married and had childron. Such a series of 
evonta is plainly impossiblo within the time spocifiod in 
Genesis, and must thoreforo have occurred at some othor 
time ; Ezra, our historian, howcver, gave the atory of Judah 

• That thia parajigc can onljr rcfcr to the timo when Joseph was aolJ by hia 
brethren ü mads aiidcDt hj tho conteit, bnt the samu thing mity be concladiil 
from tbe ago of Judah, nho wiu then 22 jroan old Bt the most, toliing as baäß 
for the caiculation tho biatorj of him «hieb hu just bccu given. From 
chap. xiii. of GencsU, lut veno, it app«ara that Juilah irai bam in tho lOtb yaa 
of Jacoh'a urvitude to Laban, and Joseph in the l -llh year. Now ve know that 
Joseph was 1 7 f eon old when he vat aold hy his brothcn, so that Jndab via 
not mora thatt 21. They, therefore, who pretend Ihnt the long nbaenoo of 
Judah fram the houee of hi> fathei occurred hcforo tho «de nf Joseph try to 
deceiro tbcmseltcs, and Iheir aniictj for tho inqiitstion ot Seriptaro only bring« 
it inlo qucition. 
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and his sons and Tamar, as ho foiind it> without cxamining 
the matter very particularly, or making sure tliat it accurate- 
ly fittcd in with the other circumstances with which it was 
connected. But this is not the only talo that iß derived from 
diflTerent records or traditions ; the entire history of Jacob 
and Joseph appears to be similarly derived, so littlo do the 
several parts of it agree with one another. Thus, in the 47th 
chapter of Genesis it is recorded that Jacob, when first pre- 
sented by Joseph, his son, to Pharaoh, was 130 yoars old; 
from which if 22 be taken, which he passcd in sorrow on 
account of the loss of Joseph, and 17 for Joscph's agc when 
he was sold by his brcthren, and, lastly, seven which he 
served for Rachel, Jacob is found at a very advanced agc, 
viz. 84, when he took Leuh to wife ; on the contrary, Dinah 
could scarccly have bcen seven when she was violated by 
Sechem ; and Simeon and Levi, again, scarcely 12 and 11 
when they ravaged a city and put all the inhabitants thcreof 
to the sword. 

But thcre is no occasion hero to pass the wholc of tho 
Pentateuch under review ; any ono who but obscrvcs that in 
theso five books precept and narrative are jumblcd together 
without Order, that there is no regard to time, and that one 
and the same story is often met with again and again, and 
occosionally with very important diflfcrences in the incidents, 
— whoever obscrves these tbings, I say, will certainly come to 
the conclusion that in the Pentateuch wo have mcrely notes 
and coUections to be examined at leisure, materials for his- 
tory rather thaii the digested history itself. Nor is it only 
to the Pentateuch that these remarks apply ; the seven 
books which remain, down to the dcstruction of Jerusalem, 
have the same charactcr, and are mado up or put together 
in the samo way. Who can fail to see, for cxample, that 
from verse six of the 2nd chapter of Judgcs tho writer is 
drawing from another record, in which the deeds of Joshua 
are also set forth, and from which the very words employed 
are probably derived P Our historian, after having in the 
lost chapter of Joshua givcn an account of the death and 
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bunal of thia great captain, and in tlic Ist chapter of Judgea 
proraÖBed thiit ho would next speak of what came to pass aftcr 
Joebua's death, instcad of doing so and going on with tho 
thread of liia atory, connecting tbe incidenta whiuli he now 
begins to relate with thoae thsit had gonc bofore, atarts afresh, 
aa it wore, and repcata tho tale of the death and buriol of 
Josliua. In like manner are the 17th and 18th cbaptcra of 
tbe Firat Book of Samuel taken from another rccord ; in 
wbich n cause is asalgncd for David's freqiiciiting the pulaco 
of HbluI vcry differciit from the one mentioned in ihe 16th 
chapter of the same book ; for we do not sce that David went 
to Saul aummoned to hia presence on the recommcndation of 
bis aervanta (an wo havo it atated in the 16th chapter), biit 
that David, having been casually sent by his fatlier to hia 
brothere in the carap of Sau], and having engaged and alaia 
the Philistine giant Goliath in single combat, the fame of 
the deed rcached the king's ears, and the youthful victör was 
conaequenlly brought before him. I auspoct also tlmt in tho 
26th chapter of the same Book of Samuel tho writer narrates 
from another Bource the same incident which he hnd already 
recorded in the 24th chapter. But I pass on to the considem- 
tion of the timo which must have olapsed bctwcen one im- 
portant evont and another in the hiatory of tho Hehrow 
nation. 

In the 6th chapter of the Firat Book of Kings it is said 
that Solomon built tho temple in the 480th year aftcr the 
Exodus ; from the narrative of eveuts, howcvcr, we conclnde 
that a rauch longer period must have elapsed, for we have it 
Btatcd that, — 



Mows IcJ or p)vcnied the pcople in tlie dfscrt 
Joalma, who üred HO jears, according lo Josfplms 

veriiod for n period of 
Cliasan RisbntHim mied diiriiig 
Olhniel, ion of Connz, was judge during 
Eglon, King of Moab, licld soveir-ign swaj for 
Elmd and Sangar wprc judgcs for 
lacliin, King of Cuniuui, Lud sorero'ga swaj for . . 
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YEÄR8 

The people were afterwards at peace for . . . . . . 40 

Tbe people were ander tlie dominion of the Medes . . . . 7 

In the time of Gideon liberty was recovered for . . . . . . 40 

The sway of Abimelech lasted . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Tola, son of Pua, jndged . . . . . . . . 23 

Jair jndged . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 22 

The people were ander the sway of the Philistines and Ammonites . . 18 

Jephtha judged .. .. .. .. ..6 

Absan the Bethlemite . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Elon the Sebulonite . . . . . . . . . • . . 10 

Abdan the Pirhonite . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

The people were again snbjcct to the Philistlnes . . . . . . 40 

Samson* judged . . . . . . . . . . . . 20 

Eli judged . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 40 

The people were again subjeet to the Philistines tili liberated by 

Samuel . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20 

David reigned . . . . . . . . . . 40 

Solomon reigned before the building of the Tcmple . . . . 4 

The sum of which is 580 

To tliis number, moreover, must be added the years during 
which the Hebrew repubKc flourished after the death of 
Joshua^ until it was subdued by Chusan Klshataim, which I 
believe to have been many ; for I cannot pcrsuade mjrself 
that immediately after the death of Joshua all who had seen 
the marvels wreught by him had died at once, nor that their 
successors by a single casualty could have been led to bid 
adieu to the law, nor, from the height of virtuous courage, 
could have sunk into the slough of vice and indifference, nor, 
finally, that Chusan Bishataim could with a word have en- 
slaved them. Now since each of these events must have re- 
quired almost an age to itself, there can be no doubt but that 
Verses 7, 9, and 10, of the 2nd chapter of the Book of 
Judges comprise the history of vcry many years which are 
passed over in silence. There are further to be added the 
years during which Samuel was judgo, the number of which 

* Samson was bom after tho Jews had fallen ander the dominion of the Phi- 
listines. 
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is not given in Scripturo. Still further must be odded tlie 
yoars of Saul's reign, whicb I have not mentioned ia the pre- 
ceding enumeration, becaus« from Lis history it is not sulH- 
cienlly aacerteined how raany years he did reign. It is said, 
indcod, in ctapter xüi- veree 1 of 1 Samuel, that Saul reigued 
for two yeara, but tbe text here La defectivo ; and from the 
hiatory iteell' wo loarn that lio reigned during raore than the 
number of yeara 8i>ceified. That the text ia truncated, no one 
acquaiiited with tho mcrest rudiments of the Hebrew language 
can doubt ; for it begina thua, — " Saul was [• • •] years old 
when he began to reign ; and he reigned two yoars over 
larael."* \Vlio doea not see that the number of tlie yeara of 
Saul's age when he came to the kingdom are wanting here P 
But that a considcrable number must be admitted ia ob\'i- 
ouB from the narrative of eventa. For in tho 7th verso of the 
27th ohapter of the same book we find that David dwelt 
among tho Philiatinea, with whom he had aought rcfuge on 
accountofSauI'aangcr, for one yoar and four montha; oll that 
happened, thcrefore, muat have taken place according to this 
reckoning in no longer an interval than oight montha, which 
I think no one will insiat upon aa probable. Joscphua, indeed, 
at tho end of the aixth book of hia Antiquitioa, amonda tho 
text thuB, — " Saul therefore reigned during the life of Sam- 
uel for eight^en yeara, and öfter the death of Samuel for two 
yeara more." The entirc hiatory of chaptcr xiii., however, 
agrees in nothing with what hua gone before. At tho end of 
chapter vü,, for oxample, it is related that tho Philiatinea had 
been so 80vcn>ly handled by the laroclites, that during the 
lifo-timo of Samuel they had not dared to encroach upon the 
tcrritories of the Jowa ; but licre, in thls 13th chapt«r, we aro 
told that the Israelitoa were invaded by the Philiatinea (Sam- 
uel bcing still alive) and reduccd to such extreme poverty 

" " Annum nntus erat Saul cum rpgnflrft, et duos nnnoa ivpiarit aupra Is- 
tnoliim," ThU ii the nullior"» ri-ndonug oftho Hchrow teit. Oilr Engtinh rer- 
eiun rcnila Ullis : — "Sntil ccignod one j<iai| nnil wben hc hud mgncd two yatTt 
orcr liracl, bo chniio him two tIlouMnd mtn" &e., a nmdo of gcttjng orcr Ihe 
dilllriilt]! for wbich (hero ü na anthoritf. — HJ. 
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and misery that they were not only without the arms neccs- 
sary for their defencc, but without the mcans of making 
them. I should however expend a vast amonnt of labour to 
little purpose were I to attempt so to reconcile the various 
tales that are told in this First Book of Samuel, as to make it 
appcar that they were all arrangcd and written by one histo- 
rian. I therefore return to my subject. The years, then, 
during which Saul reigned have to be addcd to the computa- 
tion given above. Lastly, I have not included the years of 
the Hebrew anarchy because they are not given in Scripture. 
I say then that I do not know in what interval of time 
the events related from the 17th chapter to the end of the 
Book of Judges may have happened. From what precedes 
however it foUows most clearly that no true reckom'ng of 
years can be derived from the historics themselves, nor that 
these histories can be regarded as aecounts of the same or of 
corresponding events ; they are often very dissimilar, or are 
even mutually opposed. Ilence we conclude that they have 
been collected from a varicty of sources, and transmitted to 
US in a crude and undigested condition. 

Nor docs there appear to be less discrepancy between the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel ; thus, in the Chronicles of the Kings of Is- 
rael it is Said that Jchoram, son of Achab, bcgan to rule in 
the second year of the reign of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Kings i. 17) ; but in the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah 
we read that Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, began his reign in 
the fifth year of the reign of Jehoram, son of Achab (Ib. viii. 
16). And whoever will be at the pains to collate the narra- 
tives of the Book of Chronicles with those of the Book of Kings 
will discover many similar discrepancies, which I do not 
think it worth while to criticize, still less the commcnts of 
various writcrs who have attempted to reconcile these narra- 
tives with one another. The Rabbins seem tqime to be abso- 
lutely insane, and the commentators whom I have read to 
dream, so constantly do they contrive purely imaginary Solu- 
tions of difficulties, at the cost not infrequently of plainly 

13 
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oormpting the text of tko uarrative. To givo ei ein^e 
inatonce, — when in the Sccond Book of Chronicles wo read 
that Ahaziah was forty-two yeara olil whcn he l>egan hU 
rcign, we are informed tliat tho yeara here are to bc rcckoned 
from the reign of Omri, not from tho birth of Ahaziuh. 
Now if it wcre posaible to show that such was the purpose of 
tho uuthor of tho Book of Chroaicle«, I ehould not hesitute 
to add that ho know not vhat he suid. In thia samo way and 
mamior aro many other imaginations set before na, which, 
wpre thoy well founded, would lead mo to sny, unhcsitatingly, 
that the ancient Hebrews were both Ignorant of thcir mother 
tongue and viohited tho pluinest rulcs of bistorical narrative. 
I should further add that neithei- rule nor reaaon was to bo 
acknowledged in interpreting tlie Scripturcs, but that every 
one wua to feel himsolf at _Uberty to invent and interpolate 
whatever he choee. 

Should it be thought, however, that I here speak in terms 
too general, and on grounda insufiicicnt, I entreattbc objeotor 
to ahow U9 anything liko diatinct arrangement in these writ- 
ings, auch as historiana in the present day might imitato with 
advantago. If such a one, whilat exphiining and reconcfling 
facts, (kecping all tho whUe ivith duo closeness to the text, 
having respoct to tJio genius of tho Hobrew tongue, and pro- 
per regard to tho mnnner in which the narratives are con- 
nected,) succeeda in ao presonting tnattera that hia sysUtni of 
intorpretatioii may be generally foUowcd, to tbat moii, I say, 
I will frcoly give my hand, and talte hini for my Magnus 
Apollo, my guido; for I confesa that, however anxioualy and 
long I havo myaelf inquired, I have becn unablo to discovor 
anything like a guiding principle out of tlie labyricth of 
difficultiea I encounter. I add, further, that I act down 
nothing here which I have not Icmg and serioualy moditaled ; 
and althougb from my youth I was imbued with tho common 
opiniona concekning the Scripturea, I have been ooinpellod in 
ray manbood to abandon these, and to eepousc those viowa 
which I promulgate in thia place. But thcre is no roaaon 
why I ahould detain tho roader with such mattere, or aook to 
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push him upon a desperate undertaking ; it was right how- 
ever that I should propose the thing in order to manifest my 
own miud more clearly ; and I now proceed to speak of the 
other matters which I think dcserve to be considered in con- 
ncction with the fortune of these books. 

Now it is to be observed that, besides the peculiaritics 
which have been already disenssed, the books of the Old 
Testament have by no mcans been so very carefully prc- 
servcd by those into whose hauds they feil successivcly, 
but that blemishes have crept into thcm. Even the more 
ancient scribcs have animadverted upon various doubtful 
readings, and on soveral imperfect or truncated passages 
besides ; and very certainly they have not noticed all of these 
that oeeur. But whether the iraperfcetions are of such magni- 
tude as to throw serious obstacles in the rcadcr's way I shall 
not stay to question ; for my own part, I rcgard tliem as of 
lighter moment, to those at least Who read the Seriptures with 
unbiasscd judgment ; and thia much I can safely aiRrm, that 
I have not met with any error, nor any variety of rcading in 
connection with the moral doctrines, which would thereby bo 
rendered cither obscure or doubtful. 

But many will not allow that error or mistake has crept 
into any part of Scripture whatsoover, They maintain that 
God, by his special providencc, has preserved the whole Biblo 
incorrupt ; the various readings of the text that are extant 
they declare to be signs of inscrutable mysteries ; so are the 
asterisms which occur in the middle of 28 paragraphs of 
Scripture;* nay, they contend that therc are grcat arcana 
connected with the tops of the Ilebrew letters ! But whether 
all tliis have been said from simple foolishness, or idiot piety, 
or from arrogance and malice, to make it appear as though 
they were the sole depositaries of the mysteries of God, 
I know not ; but this I do know and aver, that I have raet 
with nothing that savoured of mystcry in their writings, but 
only with puerile imaginations. I have, morcover, read the 
works of some of the more recent cabalistic triflers, whose 

♦ Wile end of this chaptcr for an oxplanation of this.— ^. 
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bMj I oan noTer sofficiently admire. Dut ihal crrora, blem- 
islies, nÜBtakes, es eoid above, bare crept toto Scripturc, no 
ono poasessed ofsoimdjudgmeQtcaii ia my opinioa deny who 



rcads tbe 



rrferting to Saul, whieh I have alreadj 



quoted (1 Samuel xÜx. 1), and the 2nd rerse of ihe 6tli 
chapfer of the Second Book of Samuel, where wc find U etated 
that " David aroae and went nHth all ihe peoplo tLat were 
wilh him from Baale of Jndah, to bring «p from tbcnce ibe 
ark of God." Evety one must sec Ümt bcrc the place to wbieb 
they went, namely, Kirjath-jearim, wbence the ark vua 
bruught, i$ oraittcd.* Xor do I think it oon be deoied that 
the 37th rerm of the I3th chapter of ihe Second Book of Sam- 
tiel ia ooBfnacd aod tnmcatcd : " ^Vnd Absalom fled and wcnt 
to Talmai, the sort of jVmmihud, Eing of Gesbur. ^Vnd 
Darid mournod for hia sou e\-ci^- day. So Absalom fled, and 
went to Geshur, and waa there three yeais," In the same 
n-ay, I know tliat in former timeä I noted varioua other pass- 
ag^ «bicb at this moment do aot oocor to mc. 

With ngord to the mat^md annotations constantly met 
with in all tho Ilebrew codicea, I tbink no one can question 
thcir haring ivfurence to various ot doubtful readings, vho 
attenda to ihe tacl Uiut most of tbem are connected vnth, or 
bavo ariseu from, the grcat similarity vhich many of the Hc- 
brew Icttorsboartooneaoolticr. The resemblance of ^ Eaf to 
3 Bot, * Jod to 1 Vau, t Dalet to t Res, &c., cannot be overlook- 
Ctt, Thua, in tbc Second Book of Samuel, tbe penultimate verse 
tif Ihc '^tb ebnptor in the common veraion reads, — " nhea thou 
hearMt," opposite which üi the margin Stands, — " where Ihon 
hetirfal." lu lbe2'iind verscof tbeOIst cbaplerof Judges we 

• Ktr}Mh-ji«riia u aU nU«<l B>h««l of Judoli. whick Im led >omc mtim 
li> brlicn lh*t Ihn uronln Bahfiü-JpliuJib «w Ike nuM of ■ mim ; but tliii U 
■B «rrur, «inn tttlipkl i< in Ib« ^ilunL U llw iu> of Samuel be rampircd 
with thit iif ITirnnidf. (\üi. «^, il «HU b» torn tlial r«rid lEd Dot dqiirt frum, 
tml that hr 1NW t^ Bahgid. n»d tb» inthor of Üic Book of Snninvl wiih<-d lo 
liiiltMt* Bwlf uf JurtihM Ik» (iUmi mhtBf* «ivia c«riwl «wajr tbe ark. he mu»l, 
IH onUf ».I *fvtX »pbr»w, b«»» oil»»"«! hiniielf in IhU wiso,— ■' And Dnrid 
tivw u|i, «nU driMiHva fkiW B»I<««1 u^ Jmbh, «iiU ciiriod »wny from tbcn« the 
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read, — " Whon their fathors or their brethren come to us," the 
marginal note eupplies the " to complain " [which is adopted 
in the English Version], In the same manncr many things 
have arisen from the use of the letters which are styled qui- 
cscent, — letters which are for the most part slurred, or scarcely 
indicated in spcaking, and which in Hebrew are taken indif- 
fercntly one for another. For example, in Leviticus xxv. 
30 it is written, — '* The house that is in the walled city 
shull bo established to him," &c. ; in the margin, however, tho 
rcading is, — " that is not in the walled city." 

Now although these things are clear enough of themsolves, 
it is nevertheless necessary to rcply to the views of certain 
Pharisees, who try to pei^suade themselves and us that the 
marginal readings of the Ilobrew Scriptures have a mysteri- 
ous meaning, and were attached by the writers of the books 
themselves to their complcted works. The first of theso as- 
sumptions, to which indeed I pay littlo attention, is derived 
from the custom or practicc foUowed in rcading the Scrip- 
tures. " If," they say, " these marginal notcs are appended 
on account of a variety of readings, the best of which posterity 
have not bcen able to decide on, whence comes it that the 
marginal word is the one which in rcading the Scriptures is 
constantly eraployed ? Why, say they, has the sense which 
tho writcr dcsired should be adopted been noted in the mar- 
gin ? Tho tcxt, on the contrar}% should have bcen found as 
it was mcant to be read, the correct rcading and proper sense 
not noted in tho margin." The sccond of the Pharisees' rea- 
sons, which sccms to have a certain speciousness about it, is 
derived from the nature of the thing itsclf. The defects and 
errors of the text they say cannot have been introduced of set 
purpose, but have crept by accident or inadvcrtence into the 
Codices, and that this is the case appears from various consi- 
derations. Ip five different places, for example, in the Bible, 
the Hebrew word for girl, or young woman, is met with, and 
in each of these, with a single exception, the letter n He, 
against all grammatical rule, is omitted ; in the margin, how- 
ever, the defeclive aspirate is regularly supplied. Now shall 
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the error here bc set tlown to the score of tho writor or 
writors of the Biblo ? By wbat falality could it have hap- 
poDcd that the pcn slipped aa often aa it had to writc tho 
Hebrew word for young womanP The error in tho t«xt 
could eosily and without inisgivings havo becn coiroct«!, in 
conformity wilh a simple and definite grammaticol nilo. 
Since, therefore, these readings have not occurred froiii chaneo 
or occident, since snch obvioiis errors have not been simply 
corrccfed, iho Pharisees conclude that thcy wcrc infroduced by 
the ßrst scribes of set purpose, and that thcy have a cortain sig- 
nißcanco. But it la easy to roply to such assiunptiona, for 
tho arguraont they derive from the custom among the Jow» 
of using llsc marginal words in n'ta coce excrciaes, whilst 
they conlinue to cinploy the textiial one in writing, causesme 
no difficulty : perchancc the euperstitions obscn-ance reforrod 
lo haa ariscn because both readings beiug oateemed eqnally 
good or passable, it was thonght proper alwnyä to writo one, 
und always to read the other, in which way both would be 
preserved. Il was doubticss tliought presmnptuous, in a 
matter of 8o much momentas a phraso in Holy Writ, to como 
to nny positive determination, whercby somothing false might 
be takcu for tho uncertain tmtb, and tliey therefore cscapod 
tho dilemma of seeming to prefer one veraion to anotlier by 
regularly writing the one and constantly reading aloiid tlio 
other. It is noto-worihy, howover, that the marginal reod- 
ings are not inscribcd on the sacred rolls [from which thö 
reading tukes phice in the Synagoguc], bccansc perchance it 
waa willed that ihings, although correctly sot down in the text, 
should nevertheless bc othorwise read in public, namely, as 
they wcrc noted on the margin, and so it carae to bo univers- 
olly ruled that when tho Biblc was read aloud the marginal 
words or phraaea ahould be delivered.* 

Bnt all the marginal annotationa of tho Bibte can by no 

roeans bc regarded os varia, or doubtful readinga ; thero are 

tnany which bavo como down from remote antiquity timt do 

* in tni] Eogtjflh fcnion of tfaa Bible the nureiiud nA^ioffB svcm to luve 

been ODluUDtlr adopted os thf tcit.— üü 
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not fall under such a catcgory; and I shall therefore pro- 
ceed to show why the scribes woro induced to prescrvo both 
classes of annotations. Ifow many of thc marginalia con- 
tain explanations of obsolete words, and sometimes they 
are substitutions of more delicate for coarscr words, which 
thc improved taste or manners of thc times did not per- 
mit to bc uttcred in public ; for thc old writcrs wcrc not 
wont to bcat about thc bush in courtly phrase, but to 
call things by their most common names. Whcn times 
of greatcr refinemcnt arrived, however, expressions that 
wero used without a thought of their indelicacy by a 
formor generation began to bc regarded as obscenc ; to 
avoid these without altering the text of the sacred volumo 
itself a marginal noto supplicd thc word or words that were 
requircd as Substitutes in the open lecture ; and so the sensi- 
tiveness of the public in regard to thc integrity of the text 
was rcspected — the written word rcmaincd, the spoken phrase 
did not offcnd the ear. Whatcvcr the motivc for the practice 
of using the marginals in reading thc Scriptures may have 
becn, it certainly was not bccausc the words in these con- 
tained the true readings, or that all interprctation was to be 
müde in conformity with them. For, besides that the Rab- 
bins in the Talmud often difier from the raasoretic writers, 
and have other readings which they approve, as I shall 
soon show, there are, over and abovc all these, other things 
in the margin, which seem to be less in consonance with 
the gcnius of the Hebrew language. In the Sccond Book of 
Samuel, for example (xiv. 23), it is written, " In that the 
hing hath fulfilled the request of his servant ; " a construc- 
tion which is regulär, and agrees with that in verse 15 of 
thc same chapter; but opposite to it Stands the marginal 
Variation, " of thy servant," which does not agree with the 
person of the verb that is used. So, again, in the last verse 
of tlie 16th chapter of the same book it is written, " As if a 
man had inquired at the oracle of God," and opposite in tho 
margin stand the words, "who had inquired," &c., the 
" who " supplying the nominative to tho verb ; which, how- 



«vor, U not jiuliciouflly or propcrly done, for the t 
ciiHtoni iii thia lunpuugo is to asaumo impcrsonal vcrba ia tlic 
lliiiil poraon eiiigular of tlio activo verb, as is porfcctly well 
Itiiuwii tu gruiiiiiiitriuns. In like mamier, numerous other 
tnurf^iiiul tiotvM uro mot witli wliich caa m no way bc prcferrcd 
Ut tlid words of tho U'xt. 

llwidoo doubtful rondinga, the scribes notcd obsolete 
woiili ; for thero can be no qutstion but that in the 
Hubrcw, M in othor tonguos, tirae und later usago rendered 
inuny wortU obmloto or autitxuutod ; and tbcse beiug found in 
tliü Itiblu hy tlio moro ivcont «cribca, wlio insrked everything, 
iki Ihm lHM>n wiid, tboy weit} nanotatcd in ordor tbat the 
tiHkilin^ uiinKt bi' givoii bfforc the people in ac(.-ordance with 
iiNtiKt> und t'iKiiitu. Thia ia the reoson why the word nahgar 
ia iicitvü whitlVTi.'r it occurs, bc<:auäe more anciently it was of 
iMtminoii gvndcr, maskuline ur feminine. So, too, the metro- 
)Kili« of the Jüwa was written Jerusalem — not Jomaalim. 
Tlio aamo thing haa to bo said of the pronoims hiimolf and 
htrixl/, luter writera haWng turncd the Vau into Jo4 (a 
i-huiigo thut is of frequent occuiTonco in Ilobrew) when they 
vishod to indicato the feminine gender ; but this was not 
dono by the ancientfl, who wero not accustomed to distinguish 
tho mneculino from the feaiiuino except by tho vowel sounds. 
Thu» of the anoraalies of certalu worda, some bolong to tho 
aueienis, aomo to the modcma, aud, lastly, tho ancicnta in 
tlioir day oftcn uaed tho paragraramatic letters with aingular 
eloganco. All of thoao points I could illusti-atc by many 
uxuniplps ; but I am unwilUng to trespasa longer on the 
palioiiCü of thu reader. If any ono inquirea, however, bow I 
oame to kiiow what I haTO statod ahovo? I reply tbat I 
ofUrn tuet tho words and particulars which have bcen indicated 
in thu moHt unuient of writiuga — in the Bible itself — and thut 
the otily reaaon for worda und phroses bccoming antiquated 
nnd obauluto ih their d!.tuao ky sueccssivo writers; in other 
langitngKA, lut wi'U s« iu tbu Ilebrcw, ulthough long ago 
(imd, idwolcl« wordit arc nevrrthclcaa rccogniücd. But, aomo 
ouu may still insUl, eiuco I uduit thut the grcatcr numbei of 
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tho marglnals refer to doubtful readings, and ask liow it 
happens that thcre are ncver more than two variations to onc 
Word or phrase ? why not occasionally tliree or more ? And, 
again : that as somc things in the tcxt are so plainly repug- 
nant to grammatical rule, which are duly corrccted in the 
margin, it is not to be believed that the scribes could havo 
hesitated as to which was the corrcct vcrsion. But it is easy 
to answer theso queries and siiggestions. To the first I say 
that the readings were oftcn many more than thoso we find 
noted in our Codices. In the Talmud there are many which 
are neglected by the Masoretes, and these oftcn diffcr so much 
from one another that the supcrstitious corrcctor of tho 
Bamberg Bible confesses in his preface that he found it im- 
possible to reconcile thcm. He says, "Here I know not 
what to answer, unlcss it be to repeat what I havo already 
Said, viz. That it is the wont of the Talmudists to contradict 
the Masoretes/' Wherefore, I cannot admit tho assumption 
that tliere never were more than two variants to onc place ; al- 
though I rcadily concede — nay, I believc — that no more than 
two are ever found in any one codex, and this for two 
reasons : Ist, Because the main cause of the various readings 
is not more than two-fold in its nature ; being due in the first 
place to the resemblance of one Ilebrew letter to another; 
and it is, in fact, an cver recurring question, when there is any 
room for doubt, whether ;2 Bet or ^ Kaf, i Jod or ^ VaUy ^ 
Dal et or »^ Res, «fec, is the proper letter to be used ; and as 
thcse are among the most constantly employed in tho lan- 
guage, it frequently happens that either indifferently will 
make tolerable sense with the context. Then, whether tho 
syllable should be long or short is determined by the quanti- 
ties of those letters which we have spoken of as quicscent 
or slurred. Add that all marginals do not refer to doubtful 
readings; many, we should say, had been appended from 
conscientious motives, and, as has been said, for the sake of 
explaining obsolete or antiquated words. 2nd, Another 
reason wherefore the readings are limited to two, I conceive 
may have been connected with the scarcity of MSS. ; few 
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Hcribes could be supposed able to command tbe um of more 
than ono or two, ov threo at most, to tranacribo fi-om. In 
the 6tli chaptor of a Hebrew book entitlod "Tract of tbe 
Sciribcs" no more tban three MSS. aro mciitioned, wbich 
aro Said to have been diacovered in tho time of Ezra, — tbe 
Bcribes indeed maintaiu that tho marginaba wero all added 
by Ezra. Uowever tbia may be, if tbere whto tbree Codices 
cxtant, we can readily imagine tbat in any one place two of 
tbese alwaya agreed ; and, on tho contrary, it could not be 
beld otberwise than veiy filrnnge had three copies only of tho 
same book giveii three different readings of a great nuniber 
of passagca. That copies of tbe Hebrew Scripturea becamo 
excesaively rare after the time of Ezra will ceaae io bc mat- 
ter of wonder to whosoever reads the first chapter of tho 
First Book of Maccabees, or the eeventJi chapfer of the 
Twelfth Book of Josephua's Antiquities. It ia rather wou- 
dcrful, ai'ter the long and terrible porsecution tho Jewa en- 
dured, that they shonld Itave been able to preaerve anytbing 
whataoeyer ; a truth which I think no onc will be inclined to 
question who reads with the slightest attention the biat«ry of 
their aufferings. We thcrefore seein to see causes enougb 
why no more than two Variante are prcserved of any pass- 
age ; and in tbis fuct wo find no suppovt for tbose who 
infer that the Bible in the noted paasages is inten tionolly 
wpitteii obaciircly, and covera certain important mystoriea. 

With rcgard to certain paasages writton so incorroctly aa 
to outrago the naagca of verbal compoaition in all timea, and 
which ought thercfore to have been correctod absolulcly, and 
not noted in tho margin, I bavo nothing to stiy ; uor can I 
diviiie what sontiment of reapect witbheld the band of tlic 
scribo from aetting thcm right. Pcrbapa it was througb 
ecrupulouancas, and a desiro to tranamit to poatcrity thcac 
ancicnt writinga aa they themselvea had receivcd them, und 
t« note tlio diacrcpaiiciea of Ihe Originals as varioua readings 
rather than aa mattera of doubtful import ; nor, indee<l, 
havo I myaclf spokon of them aa doubtful, but becuuse I 
liave iu truth fouiid almoat all of thcm to bc so, and havo 
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often boen puzzled to conclude which reading was to bo 
preferred. 

In addition to aU tliese doubtful different readiugs, tho 
Bcribes have further noted many defective or truncated places 
— gaps in the middle of paragraphs, &c. — the nnmber of which 
is givcn by the Masoretes at twcnty-eight ; I am not aware 
whether they connect anything mysterious with this numbcr 
or not. The Pharisees, however, religiously preserve certain 
Spaces in their transcripts of the Scriptures. I give a single 
examplc as an illustration. Thus wo find the 8th verse of 
the fourth chapter of Genesis written as foUows, " And Cain 

Said to his brother Abel and it came to pass whilst 

they were in the fields that Cain," &c.* The blank space is 
left at the point where we might have expected to leam what 
Cain Said to his brother. In this way the spaces left by the 
scribesy besidcs those we have made the subject of particular 
remark, are twenty-eight in nuniber ; though many of the 
passagcs where they occur would not really appear truncated 
were the interposed spaces omitted. But of such matters 
enough. 

* In tho English Tcrsion, where difficultics sccm to be vcry coramonly made 
smooth, the Omission in the yersc quotcd would not be noticed wcrc it not pointed 
out. It 18 as foUows, <*And Cain talked with Abel, his brother: and it came 
to pass/' &c. — Ed. 



CTIAFTZT; X. 

i.r i:-iz s.EjL\:yiyn 3*>:s-r oj tetl .ld rE.>TAMZ>T. 

I p.^s on ^> :}:e renuiuiz^ bioSa ot :Le Oli Testament, 

^_ 

Xo-ar et the zwo B-xk? or P,iril:zoni-riLi 1 and "2 Chroniclesi 
I havc nochir.g cer^Afi. or inp:r:.inu :o siv, exctpt tiiat they 
were writien Iol^ ifter :2.e dme oi Ezra, and perhaps, even, 
after the r»rä:.:r:i::;n o: :he lemsle bv Jodas ilaccabtas : for 
in chaptcr ix. or' tne Fir«: I>>3k the historian intorma us 
" whut faniilies first dwtlt in Jercsalezi '' :he " first " here 
rcferring lo the rlme of Ezra , and in the 17th Terse he gives 
the namcs of the gate-keepers, iwo of whom aie also men- 
tioned bv Xehemiah xi. 19 . This öf itself su£ees to show 

m 

tliat the büoks \rero isriiten Ion? after the rebuildin? of the 
city. Of tlieir actual wiiter, however, of the authority that 
is due to them, of their Utility and doctrine, I have nothing to 
say. Indced, I cannot suffieiently wonder how these books 
canic to be received as sacrod bv those who severed the Book 
of Wisdom, of Tobit, of Esilras, and the rest, whieh are styled 
Apocni)hal, from tlic canon of Holy Writ. My purpose 
here, however, is not to uphold the authority of theae writ- 
ings ; I am content to loavc them as I find them regarded by 
the World at large. 

Tho Psalms were also collccted and divided into five books 
during tho epoch of the second templo ; for Psalm lxxxyiii.9 
occording to tho testimony of Philo, was produced whilst 
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King Jehoiachim was still detained a prisonor in Babylon, 
and Psalm Ixxxix. when lie had obtained bis liberty ; and I 
believc that Philo would not liavc said wliat he lias done 
had it not becn the rcceived opinion of bis age, or had he 
not had the Information from some one worthy of trust. 

The Proverbs of Solomon, I believe, wcrc also colleetcd 
about the same time ; or, at Icast, in the timc of King Josiah ; 
for, in the 25 th chaptcr, verso 1, we read, " These are also 
proverbs of Soloraon, which the men of Ilezekiah, King of 
Judah, copied out." And here I cannot kcep silence on the 
darin g of the Rabbins, who would have^excluded this book, 
with Ecclesiastcs, frora the Scripture canon, and placed it 
beside those other writings whose absence we have but now 
regretted. And rejeeted these books would assuredly have 
beon, had they not been found to contain several passages in 
which the law of Moses was commended. It is indced greatly 
to be lamented that most exccUent ivid holy things should 
have depended on the choice of such men as the Jewish 
Rabbis who settled the canon of the Old Testament. I am 
gratefid to them, however, for haAdng been plcascd to com- 
mxmicate these books to us at all ; althougli I cannot refrain 
from doubting whether they transmitted them with entire 
good faith, — a point on the discussion of wliich I am indis- 
posed to enter. I therefore proceed to the Books of tho 
Prophets. 

When I examine these writings attentively, I find that 
the prophecies which they contain were collected from other 
books, and are not always set down in the same order as they 
were delivered by word of mouth or in writing by the pro- 
phets themselves ; neither do they contain all the prophecies 
that were uttered, but those only that could be gathered up 
here and there. These books consequently cannot be re- 
garded as more than fragments. Isaiah, for instance, began 
to prophesy during the rcign of Uzziah, as the narrator 
himself declares in the Ist verse of the Ist chaj)ter of the 
book. But when we tum to Chronicles (2nd Book eh. xxvi. 
22) we find that Isaiah not only prophesied at the time 
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montioned, but had further narrütcd, in a book now lost, th© 
whulc of the fransactiona of King Uzziali's reigii. "What we 
huYe of Isaiuh, however, is tuktiii, as haa just been aaid, l'rom 
oLhcr writinga, eapociiilly froni the Chronicles of tbe Xiugsof 
Judab and Israel. Add to tbis tbat tbe ßabbina niaintaia 
that Isaiuh prophesied in tbe reign of Slanasseb, by whom 
lie waa finally put to death ; and allhough they probably 
relute fabh« here tbey seem still to have boHeved that tbe 
whole of the propbecics of laaiab were not extant. 

The Propbecioa of Jeremiah, in likc manner, whicb are 
narrated bistorically, are taken from varioua chronologcre ; 
for bcsidea that tbey are accumulated without arrangement, 
no respeut being had to times, we find the same tale varioua- 
ly rpiieatcd oltonor than once. Thus, in the 2Iat cbapterwe 
have an explanation of the cause of tbe prophet'e alarm, in 
tbe circumstanco thut he Iiad foretold t!ie devastation of the 
city to Zedekiah, whp had eonsulted bim. The narrative 
breaks off suddcnly bero; for chapterxxii, ia oceupied wilh 
tho declamatton of the prophet to Jeboiikcbim, wbo reigu«d 
before Zedokiah, and to whom be foretella an approactiing 
oapüvity. Nc'xt in disordor, in chaptor xsv., we have thosa 
thinga that were revealed to the prophet bi-foro this timc 
viz. in the fourth year of the reign of King Jchoiachim ; 
then, those that conoemod the first year of this king'a reign, 
and 8o on, no order in the incidents or the timea being 
observed, propbeciea accumulated pell-mell on one another, 
iintil at longth.incbapter xxxviii. (as if the fifteen int«rvening 
chaptera had fonncd ono grcat parenthesia), we are bronght 
bock to tbat wbich the wrlter had beguu to relate in tbe 
2l8t chap(*r, The conjunction which we find at the begrn- 
ning of the 38tb cbapter plninly refcrs fo versca 8, fl, and 
10 of cbap. xxi. ; but strangcly cnougli the alarm of 
Jeremiah ie here dcscribed in very difforent terms, and tbe 
cause of hia long impnsonraent in the porch of tbe prison la 
told quito otberwisc than in cbap. xxxvii. These referoncea 
suffice to ehow that tho propbccies of Jeremiah are scrapa 
c.tllected without arrangement from difforent bistorians ; on 
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no otlier supposition can the stato of confusion in which 
they exist be understood. 

The other prophecies contained in thc rcmaining chap- 
ters, whcre Jeremiah speaks in the first person, appcar to be 
deiivod frora the volume which Baruch wrote at the dictation 
of Jeremiah himself, for, as we Icam from chapter xxxvi. 
2, it only contained so much as was revealcd to the prophet 
from the time of Josiah to the fourth year of tlie rcign of 
Jehoiachim, from which dato indced this book bcgins. From 
the same volume, also, all tliat is contained between the 2nd 
verse of the 45 th chapter and the 59 th verse of the ölst chap- 
ter appears to be derived. 

That the Book of Ezekiel is nothing more than a frag- 
ment is clearly indicated by its introductory verscs ; for who 
does not see that the conjunction with which it begins refers 
to matters that have gone before, and is the bond between 
these and what is to follow. Nor is it the conjunction only 
that leads to this conclusion ; the whole of the context sup- 
poses other writiugs : for the thirtieth year, from whicli this 
book commenccs, shows the prophet in the course of pro- 
ceeding with bis narrative, not beginnin g it, as he himself 
indeed shows parenthetically in verse 3, where he says — 
" The Word of the Lord came expressly* unto Ezekiel, the 
priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans,'* &c., 
as if he had said, the words of Ezekiel thus far refer to 
other things, which wcre revealed to him before this thirtieth 
year. And then Josephus (Antiq. book x. eh. ix.) relates 
how Ezekiel had foretold that Zcdckiah should not seo 
Babylon ; a particular which we do not find montioned in 
the Book of Ezekiel as we have it ; on the contrary, we there 
read (chap. xvii.) that Zedekiah should be taken captive to 
Baby Ion. t 

♦ Scopc, oßen, in Spinoza' 8 vcrsion.— -E</. 

t No ono thorcfore would have imagined that the prophocy of Ezekiel was 
in contradiction with that of Jeremiah ; whilst this suspicion must take posscß- 
sion of cvery onc who rcads the account of Josephus. Tlic evcnt provcd that 
both prophüts had spoken the truth. 
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Of Iloaea it cannot be said for certain tliat he wrote more 
thitn wo find in the book whith passes uiidcr his naroe. 
Still I cannot help wondering thut we have not more frooi 
liia band, seeing tliat he propheaiod for upwiirda of 84 yeare, 
according to the testimony of the writer of tlie book, Of 
tbis at leaat we are sure goncrally, tbat neitber do tbe books 
we have contain the whole of tbe propbecies pronounccd, 
nor doos the collecfion of prophetical books that haa come 
down to US contain all of the same sort that were writt4?n. 
Of oll the propheta wlio discouraed durlng the roign of 
Htmasseb, and of wlioni thero is a geueral notice iu 2 
Chroniolea (xxxiii. 10, 18, ID), we have abeolutely nothing; 
neitlier hove we everything of the twelve minor propheta. 
The oiily propbeciea of Jonah whioh we have, for example, are 
those he delivered to tbe Niuevites, though it is known that 
lie also prophcsied to tho Israelites, on which eee 2 Kings 
siv. 25. 

The Book of Job, and Job bimself, have been the eubject 
of miich controveray nntoi>g writera. Some have been of 
opinion that Moaea wrote tlie Book of Job, and that tbe 
whole bistory is no more than an allegory. ITiia ia tbe conclu- 
eion of the Eabbins in tbe Talmud, and is that favoured by 
l^Iuimonidea in bia work entitlod More Nebuchim. Othew, 
again, regard tbe book as true bistory, they believing that 
Job lived in the time of Jacob, ond fook Kia daiighter Diiiah 
to wife. But Aben-Ezra, ae I have already had oocaaion to 
say, in his commentarios on thia book concludcs tliat it ia a 
translation from anothcr fongue iiito Ilebrew, a concluaion 
wbich I could well deairo had been botter aupported than it 
is, for tben wo abould be ablu to infor tbat the Gcnliles also 
had their aacred books.* I, therefore, leave the question in 

■ Tliia Mntcnoe tfould IcoU us to ronolude thit Spinoza «u uaacqiinintcd 
irilh IhB aaorpd boolri of Ihe greol Enslem Nation«— the \eäaa of tbo Bindoot 
and tho Zimill of tlio Pcrvinni. Tho Vodia Indvod vere nnlj mado knoml to 
achoUn in Tcrj reccnt timc« ; but thcZeadavosta miut aurol)' have been fnmiUu 
to learned persoiu in tho time of SpinoEo. Tho learncd TJi. Hyäa puliliihcd 
hi* Biitoria Itcligiouis Totenim FerEurum in the life-tüno of Spinoza, u ws 
belisre.— JSi. 
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doubt ; but venture to add that in my opinion Job was a 
Gentile, of great constancy of mind and purpose, who had 
first lived in affluence, then fallen into singular adversity, and 
had finally recovered bis prosperous position. Ezekiel (xiv. 14) 
mentions Job along witb otber pious men, and I believe that 
bis yarious fortunes and bis constancy of mind under affliction 
afforded frequent occasion for discussing God's providencc ; 
and, as I further opine, the occurrence of such contingencies 
in the lifo of man as prosperous and adverse fortune gave 
the author of this book the hint for the composition of 
bis dialogue ; for the treatment and the style of the Book 
of Job do not appear to connect themselves with a man 
in sickness and sorrow and with ashes on bis bcad, but 
rather with one meditating at bis ease in his study. Witb 
Aben-Ezra, therefore, I am disposed to believe that the book 
is a translation from another tongue ; for it contains allusions 
to the poetry [and mythology] of the Gentiles, as where the 
father of the gods twice calls a Council, and Momus xmder 
the name of Satan carps with the greatest license at the 
decrees of God, &c.* But these are mcre conjectures, without 
any sufficient foundation. 

I proceed to the Book of Daniel. This book, from chap- 
ter viii. onwards, unquestionably contains the writing of 
Daniel bimself, but whence the preceding seven chapters 
were derived I know not, thougb we may suspect, from the 
whole book, with the exception of the Ist chaptcr, having 
been written in Chaldee, that the source was the Chaldean 
chronologies. Could this only be clearly established, it 
woxdd be a remarkable testimony to the assurance that the 
Scriptures are sacred only in so far as the things signified in 
them are understood, and not in so far as the language or 

• The reader will call to mind the hold and almost profane way in which 
Goethe introduces his demon Mcphistopheles into the heavenly Council. Faust 
is Joh in another shapc, Mcphistopheles is Satan,— as Faust represents the nohler 
and hetter, Mcphistopheles the lowcr and more sensual, elemcnt in man's nature. 
It is in the Book of Joh that we first meet with Satan, or the devil, a personage 
of whom the early Hehrcws, the people of Elhoim and of Jehovah, Icnew nothing. 

14 
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style of coinpoBition is regardod ; and that all books which 
teach and narrate thinga good und true, in whatever lau- 
giiago written, by mcn of whatever nation composed, uro 
equaily and alike sacred. Tliia rauch at all evonts may be 
noted, that those chaptors of Duaiel were w-ritten in Chaldee, 
and are nevertheleaa held of llke sonctity with the rest of the 
Biblc. 

With the Book of Daniel the First of Ezra is so itt- 
timately associated that it ia rcadily soDn to bc the vfork of 
the samo writer, who goes on to namito in succcssion tbo 
aSliira of the Jewa from the epoch of the first captivity. 
With the Book of Ezra, again, I do not heaitate to associute 
that of Esther; for the conjunction with wbich this bcok 
begina con refer to nothing eise ; nor is it to bo bclioved 
that Esther is the book whieh Mordecai wrote; for in 
chapter ix. (20, 21, 22) we have aomo notice of Mordecai 
himself, and of the Epistles he indited, and their contents ; 
and in the 3Ist verse of the same chapter we Icam thut 
Queen Esther confinnod by an ediot tho arrangements i'or 
the feaat of the Purim (feaat of lots), and that thia odict was 
«ritten in a. book ; that is to say, as it reads in Hebrew, in a 
book known to every one of the time. This book, however, 
Aben-Ezra confesses, and with him all are bound to confess, 
lias perisbcd, with so many others. Lastly, the historian 
refera for other particulars of tho reign of llordccai to the 
Chroniclea of the Persian Kinga. There can be little doubt 
therefore of this book baving been tlie production of the 
same pen which wrote Daniel and Ezra, and in addition 
Nehemiah,* which is often entitled the 2nd Book of Ezrn. 
Four of tbeae books conaeqncntly — Daniel, Ezra, Esther, and 
Nehemiah — wc affimi to be the work of one writer ; but 
* Tlmt the grcatcr part of tho extaat Book of Neheminh is tokcii from the 
work »hich thp projiKot hinuelr co-mpfned, »ppeats tntm Ihc Icstimon^ of Iho 
triuiBcriber (vide eh. », 1). But ftirthcr, ihtrc U not the liiut doubt Ihnt «11, 
ftom thebeginniogofohap. rui. to rereo 2Glb of chop. lü., und also tbclwo last 
»erseaof chap. liii., whwh are a Und of porenthe«» ndded to tbe-itordsof Nahs- 
miah, ha*« becn tupplied by the actuol miter of thn bouk nUch beius llio Damo 
of Nctiemiuh. 
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tliere is not room even for conjecture as to who he was. If 
we would osk whenco he, whoever he was, who wrote thcso 
books derived the particulars of the histories they contain, it 
is to be observed that the prefects or priuces of the Jews of 
the second temple (like their kings in the time of the first) 
retained scribes or historiographers in their Service, whose 
bußiness it was to write their annals or chronologies. The 
chronologies or annals of the kings aro quoted everywhere in 
the two Books of Kings ; but thoso of the princes and 
priests of the second temple are first referred to in the Book 
of Nehemiah (xii. 23), and next in Maccabees (book i. eh. 
xvi. 24). And without doubt theso annals formed the book 
of which mention has just been made, in which the edict of 
Esther and the writings of Mordecai were contained, and 
which, with Aben-Ezra, we have said is now lost. From this 
lost book, therefore, all that is comprised in the four books 
above citcd was in all probability derived ; for no othcr is 
referred to by their author, and we know of none besides of 
public authority. That the books in questioii were not w rit- 
ten eithcr by Ezra or Nehemiah appcars from this, that in 
Nehemiah (xii. 10, 11) we have the gonealogy of the high 
priest Joshua continucd to Jaddua, the sixth pontiff, who 
went to moct Alexander the Great, the Persian power being 
thcn almost destroyed (vide Joseph. Antiq. bookii. eh. viii.) ; 
Philo Judajus, indeed, in a book of the time, calls Jaddua the 
sixth and last high priest undcr the Persians. In the same 
chapter of Nehemiah we have these words, — " in the days of 
Eliashib, the Levitos Joiada and Johanan and Jaddua were 
recorded priests, &c., to the reign of Darius tlie Persian . . in 
the book of the chronicles ;" and I have no idea any one 
will believe that Ezra or Nehemiah enjoyed such longevity 
as to have outlived 14 kings of Persia; for Cyrus was 
the first who gave the Jews permLssion to rcbuild the 
Temple, and from Cyrus to Darius, the 14th and last king 
of Persia, more than 230 vears are reckoned. Wherefore I 
do not doi}bt but that the books in question were writteu 
long after Judas MaccaboDus had restorcd the worship of tho 

14 • 
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Teraplo, a conclusian to which I am led besides by the fact 
that about thia timo ccrtain apurioua booka of Daniel, Küra, 
and Esther were produced bj aumv. evü-dlsposed persoii, wlio 
might have beeii of tlie sect of tlie Sadducees; for tlio 
Pharisees, to the best of my belief, never acknowledged the 
authenticity of thcse books. Äud although aome fublca ore 
found in the book entitled the 4tli of Ezra, wliich we also 
encountcr in the Tulraud, thoae are not therefore to be 
aacribed to the Phuriaecs ; for exDcpt the utterly foolish 
aioong thom, there is none who does not admit that these 
fublea were interpolated by aome iguorant trifler. My own 
idea ia, that tho interpolationa were made by an encmy, in 
Order to rendcr the truditiona of the Phariseea ridiculolis in 
the cyea of tho world. Another reaaon for tlie appearance of 
tho Books of Daniel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah at the 
particular time apecified may have beeil to show tho pcople 
tlie propheoies of Dimicl fulfilled, and in the midat of so much 
misery to strengthen them iu pietyj and in the faith of better 
tiines to come. 

Into these books, however, notwithstanding their recent 
dato, unlesB I greatly decoive myself, many errora have erept 
througb haate and inadvertence in the transcribera. In thera, 
oa iu the other books of Scriptnre, we discover raany of the 
marginal notations, of which wo have already 6jx>kcn at 
length, and sovcral placea bcaidea in so impcrfect a state 
that it ia impoaaible to account for them save by euppos- 
ing carelessnesa. But I miist firat speak of tho margiuiiHa 
of these books. Now, if, we are to concede to the Phari- 
Bcea their assumption that theae annotations are of liko 
antiquity with tho text, theo it were necessary to say that 
the writera themselves, if perchance there was raore than 
ono writer, noted the particular pasaagea they have done, 
in consoquence of not finding the chronologioa whenco 
they had their data ovor-accurately written ; and although 
Bome things were clearly errora, still they did not venture 
to correct and amcnd the ycnenible MSS. from. which they 
tranacribed. 
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But I nccd not again entcr on this subject, or dcscribe it 
in its particular application at greater length than I have 
already done, I therefore proceed to the mistakes that are 
not noted in the margin. And I say, first, that I know not 
how many havo found their way into tho 2nd chaptcr of 
Ezra; for in verse 64, tho sum of all whose genealogies 
are severally enumerated in the body of the chapter is given 
' as 42,360 ; yet if tho particular items be added together 
they will be found to amount to no more than 29,818. 
There is, therefore, an error höre, either in the total or in 
the items. But the total probably is correctly given, be- 
cause doubtlcss it was stored in the memory of every ono as 
something remarkable, and the several smaller numbers 
were not likely to be so well retained ; had any mistake been 
made in the sum-total, it would have been patent to every 
one, and must immcdiately have been corrected. And this 
view is confirmed by what wo find in Nehemiah (vii. ö), 
where this chapter of Ezra is referred to under the title of 
a Register of Genealogy, and where the sum-total agrees 
cxactly with that of Ezra, though the particular numbers 
diffcr widcly, some of these bcing more, some less, but to- 
gether making no greater a sum than 31,089 ; whenco 
there can be little doubt that many mistakes havo glidod 
into the secondary or partial sums in the books both of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The commentators, however, who have 
cndeavoured to reconcile these •obvious incongruities have 
one and all feigned and fashioned to the extent of their 
ingenuity; and whilst fancying that they added to the 
cxcellence of the Scriptures, they did in fact but bring tho 
writers of the Bible into contempt, making them appear as 
if they neither knew how to express themselves in their 
mother tongue nor how to arrange what they had to say. 
To me, indeed, they only seem to render obscure what is 
piain enough in Scripture ; for, indeed, were it everywhere 
permitted to proceed in the manner they have done, there 
were no text in the whole Biblo on the scnse of which 
doubts might not be raised. But I need not detain my 
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reador long with such topics ; for I petsuado mysclf that 
wore auy historian to porinit hiiuBelf ihe Uberties which 
Bible critioa devoutly concede to the ßcripture writers, tlioy 
would be aniong the first to challoiige hia method, and to 
laugh him to scom. And if they thiuk that he blasphemea 
who deelarüs that Scripture ia iu any part erroneoua, I ask 
by what name I am to call Uiose who fasten wliat thoy 
ploaae upon Scripture ? who so prostitute the aense of tbe 
Bacrod historians that tboy atem tu babble and confound 
cverything? who fiually dotiy the most plaia and obviouB 
meaninga of Holy Writ ? For what ia tbero eloarer in Scrip- 
ture thau that Ezra, with bis asaociates in the genealogical 
epiatio conipriscd in the aecond chapter of the book that 
goo9 undcr bis nanie, intcnded to enumcrate scparately or in 
divisione all who proceeded to Jerusalem, although he 
includea among thcin not only all those whose genealogios 
he knew, bat ihose also whoBO descent was unknown to hiin. 
AVliat I ask ia plainer than tbat Nehemiah simply trnn- 
Bcribea or deacribca this Genealogical Register in hie soventh 
chapter P They who explain theae things otherwiso do in 
fact bat ignora the piain aonse of Scripturo, and so take from 
ita authority. They think it pioua, forsooth, to rcconcilo or 
accommodatc one part of Scripture with anotber ! a childish 
pioty in vcrity, that blura the light with darknoaa, rocon- 
cilca the tmo with the falae, and lointa the aound with tho 
rotton. Lot me not, however, be siipposed to brand as blas- 
phcraera those who have had no purpose to lead aatray — 
for trnly to err ia human. I rotum to my aubject, 

Besidea tho errora which must be acknowledgcd in the 
sums of tiic Genealogical Registers, both of Ezra aud Nehe- 
miah, tliorc are many raistakea in the names of fumilics, 
many cspecially in tho genealogiea, in the hiatorical ae- 
counta, aud, I apprehcnd, in the propheciea thomBclvea. Tha 
propbecy of Jeremiah, for example {xxii.), conceming 
■lechoniuh, cannot be made to tcdly in any way with the f 
hiatorics wo have of him towards tho ond of tho Sccondl 
Book of Kings, and in chapter üi. of 1 Cbronicios (17, 18*4 
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19), thc loat vcrso of which cspecially appcars lusunnount- 
ablo. Neithcr do I sco with what propricty the samo 
prophet could inform Zedekiah, after ho had sccn bis sons 
ölain before bim, and bad bis own eyes put out, tbat ho 
sbould dio in pcace (vide Jcrem. xxxiv. 5). Werc we to bo 
giiided by the event in interpreting this propbccy, the names 
would have to bo changod, Jechoniab being substituted for 
Zedekiah. But tbis were pcrliaps taking too great a Uberty 
with the text, and I am content to leavo the point incompre- 
bensible aa I found it, the rather because if therc be an error 
lierc it niust bo ascribed to the author, not regarded as a 
mistake of the scribe. 

Ab to the othor mattors which I have pointed out as 
rcquiring elucidation, I do not think of entering on them ; 
this could only be dono by being wearisomc to the rcader, 
and it is the less called for as they have all bcen made the 
subject of particular commentary by others. The Rabbi 
ßelomo 18 constraincd by the many contradictions in the 
gencalogies to break out in these words, "Ezra" (the author, 
as he bclievcs, of the two books of Paralipomena or Chroni- 
clcs) — "Ezra calls the sons of Benjamin by other names, 
and traces thcir dcscent by different lines from those wo 
have in the Book of Genesis; and that he speaks of the 
grcatcr. number of the cities of the Levites by othcr names 
than those in Joshua arose from bis finding discrepancies in 
the Originals whenco he drew bis information." A littlo 
fiirther on he continues, " If the gonealogy of Gibeon and 
others be found twice or even oftener described differenüy, 
this has arisen from Ezra having met with many different 
genealogical registcrs, in extracting or copying from which 
ho followed the read ing of the greater number; but when the 
number of discordant gencalogies was equal on each side, 
then he copicd both accounts." In this passage the Rabbi 
yields the point in dispute about the origin of these books of 
Scripture, admitting that they were dcrived from Originals, 
and were put togother carelessly, without due rcgard to the 
accuracy of the uamilive. It may be said, iudeed, with 
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juBtico, that commentators, when tliey stri^'c to reconcÜe dw- 
cordant passagcs, do nothing raore for the moat part than 
point out thc canses of the mistakea ; for I do not imagiae any 
one in hia senses believea that the sacred historiana wrote in 
Bticli a way as incessantly to contradict themselves. 

But some, perchancc, will here interpoae, and say that I 
plainly destroy the authority of Scripture by what I advauce, 
for thus raay the whole body of the Bible eome to bo »iis- 
pocted as corrupt. But I hnve shown, on the contrary, that 
comfort inay be taken from thia : that the clear and pure 
parta will not be twist^d iiito agrecment with the obacuro 
and faulty parts, aud so corrupted ; and that it ia not 
reasonable, becauae certain parts ai-e found erroneous, that all 
should be mado obj octs of suspicion ; for no book in this world 
was ever yet found without faults. But I ask, shall it therofore 
be Said that any book was ever writteu that is entirely faulty P 
certainly not ; eapecially when the language uaed ia eimple 
and perapicuoua, and the purpose of the writei- la manifest. * 

I here bring to a dose what I had to say on the books of 
the Old Teataraent, and presume to conclude from all which 
precedes, that bcfore the time of the Maccabeos thei-o was no 
canon of Holy Writ extant ; but that the books we have were 
selccted from among many others by and on the sole author- 
ity of the Phariaees of the second teraple, who also institutod 
the formula for the prayora used in the Synagogne.* Who- 
Boever, therefore, should seck to demonstrate tho authenticity 
and authority of the Ilebrew Scripturoa, must be lield bound 
to ahow on what authority oach of thcir booka aeverally rcsts. 
It is not enough ta prove tho divinencss of one to eonclude 
that therefore all tho othera aro divine. And then it were 
imperative to ahow that tho Council of tho Phariaees could 
not err in their aelection of tlie booka they admitted ; and 
this I think no one will ever be ablo to demonetrato. Tho 

* The gntad Syniigvg:ae wliicU decidud tbe cunon .af Siriptura Aiä not 
usemble tUl after tliu aubjoctiun of Aiiia to tho Uaccdonian poirer. To tU 
Biithoritj the PbarboM nlwajri refer when tiioj utyokc what thoj call thoir Tra- 
diiions. 
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reason that cspccially induces me to affirm that the Pharisecs 
alone selected the books of the Old Testament and placed 
them in the canon of the Sacred Writings is this, that in the 
2nd verse of the last chapter of Daniel I find a prophecy of 
the rcsurrection of the dead, a contingeney which the Sad- 
ducees denied. The opinion of the Pharisees on this point 
is clearly indicatod in the Talmud ; in the second chapter of 
which we read as follows : " Rabbi Jehuda, sumamed Rabi, 
Said that certain leamed persons wished to suppress the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, because its words aro opposed to the words of 
the law (of Moses, imderstood). Now why was it not sup- 
pressed? because it begins aecording to the law, and ends 
according to the law." He says further : " They also desired 
to exclude the Book of Proverbs," &c., and concludes thus : 
**I name the name of Neghunja, Son of Hiskias, from 
gratitudo ; because but for him the Book of Ezekiel would 
have been suppressed, its words being held contrary to those 
of the law." From these extracts we can seo plainly that a 
Council of the men leamed in tlie law determined what 
books were to be received as sacred, and what to be rejected 
as of no sanctity. Ile, therefore, who woidd be certain of the 
authority of the whole of the Scriptures, let him entcr into 
Council anew and require the title of each of its books to the 
place it occupics. 

And now it were in order that I proceeded to cxamine 
the books of the New Testament in the same manner as I have 
reviewed those of the Old. But as I hear that this is being 
done by men versed in science and skilled in languages, and as 
I myself have not so accurate a knowlcdge of the Greek as 
might tempt me to undertake the task, and lastly, as we are 
without copies in the original tongue of the books which 
were written in Ilebrew, I do not mean to enter upon it in 
detail, but shall content myself with touching upon those 
point« only that fall most immediately within the scopo of 
my undertaking. 



CILVPTER XI. 

DID THE APOSTLES WRITE TUEIll EriSTLES IN THE CHARACTER 
OF APOSTLES AND PROPIIETS, OR MERELY AS TEACHERS ? 
ÜF THE OFFICE OF THE APOSTLES. 

No one who reads tlie New Testament can doubt of the 
apostles having becn prophets. But as tlie Old Testament 
prophets did not always speak from rovelatious made to 
thcm^ but 011 the contraiy did so very seldom, as has been 
shown at the close of Chap. I., we may be permitted to doubt 
whothcr the apostles wrote tlieir Epistles as prophets, from 
i'evelation and by the express command of God, liko Moses, 
Jeremiah, and the rest, or whether they wrote as private and 
Icamed pcrsons merely. This inquirj' is the more necessary, 
Boeing that Paul in his First Epistlo to the Corinthians (xiv. 
6) indicates two kinds of preaching, one from revelation, 
another from knowledge; wherefore I say it is doubtful 
whether in tlieir Epistles the apostles prophesy or toach. 
N ow wlicn we look to the style of thcse writings wo find it 
altogether foreign to that of prophecy. The prophets were 
in the constant habit of insisting that they spoke from the 
decrees of God: "Thus saith the Lord," "Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts," " The voice of the Lord came," &c., arc 
phrases of inc^ssant i'ecurrence. Nor was this style adhered 
to only in the public assemblies; it was followed in the 
Epistles which containcd revelations, as we seo in the one of 
Elijali to Jehoram (vidc 2 Chron. xxi. 12), wherc we have 
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the words, " Thus saitli tlie Lord God." But in tlic letters 
of the apostles we meet ydih notbing of the kiiid ; oii tlio 
contrarj', Paul expressly declares to the Corinthiaiis that ho 
speaks according to his own opinion (1 Cor. vii. 12). It is 
certain, indeed, that in many places expressions which betray 
bc^itation of mind, and a pcrplexed manner, are met with, as 
wben he says, " Therefore we conclude "* (Rom. iii. 28) ; 
"For I recken" (Ib. viii. 18), and many other passages of 
the samo uncertain kind. Besides such phrases, otlier modes 
of expression, as remote as possible from the authoritative 
tone of prophecy, are encountered in the writings of Paul, 
as wben he says, " But I speak this by pcnuission, not of 
commandment," ** I givc my judgment as ono that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful" (Ib. vii. 25), 
with many more. It is to be observed also that wben he 
says in the chaptcr just quoted that he has, or has not, the 
command of God to say what he does, he does not mcan a pre- 
cept or command of God specially revealed to bim, but only 
the doctrine which Christ tnught to his disciples in his 
Sermon on the Mount. Furtber, if we pay attention to the 
manner, as well as the matter, in which the apostles deliver 
the evangelical doctrine in their Epistles, we sball see that it 
differs widely from that of the prophets. The apostles fi-e- 
quently reason, so that they appear to discuss and dispute 
ratber than to prophcsy. The prophets under the old law, 
on the contrary, never reason, their utteranccs are mero 
dogmas and decrecs, because in them God is always intro- 

• The translators of Scripturc rcndor the Greek word loghhomai hy / con- 
eliide, and insist that Paul takes this word in the sümo scnse as KuUogidjfomai, 
But logidsomai has tho sanic mcaning in Greek as the Ilcbrcw word which si^ii- 
fics I opino, I think, I judg:c, a scnse which is in pcrfect accord with the Syriac 
Version. Tlie Syriac version, in faet (if indeed it be a version, which is extrcme- 
ly doubtful, for we ncither know the time when it appcared nor the trauslator, 
and because Syriac was the common languago of all the Apostles), — the 
Syriac Yersion, 1 say, translates this teit of Paul by a word which Trcmellius 
explains Ycry satisfactorily by the phrase, We think thcn. The word rahgion^ 
in fact, which is formcd from the cognatc yerb, signifies opinion, thought ; and 
as rahgava is uscd for the will, it foUowsthat the word in question, mitr/utginam, 
cannot rignify anything but we will, wo think, we are of opiuion. 
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ducod aa thc spealtcr, who reasons not, but by thc absolute 
authority of his nature decreea. The calling of tlie prophets 
did not couaist with reasonmg; for whosoever attcmpta to 
conörtn dogmatic decisions by reasonrng, in so doing submtts 
tbem to the arbitrament of every one. And tliis Paul by bis 
rcaaonings does ia fact; for he says to the Corinthiaua (2 
X. 15), "I speak to you ns mcn of undcrstanding, jadge ye 
■what I say." Tho propbets, however, did not apprehend the 
tbinga they revealed by their natural powere, tbat ia to say, 
by tbe force of their understanding, as I bave ahown in 
Chaptcr I. And although in the Pentateuch we discover 
ccrtain conclusions arrived at by inference, still, if duo 
attention be given to the passages wbere these occur, it will 
bo seen that tliey cannot in any way be takcn an pcremptory 
argumenta. Thus, wben Moaea saya to tho laruelitea {Deut, 
xxxi. 27), " If whilst I lived among you yo were rebellioua 
ngniust God, much more rebellioua will ye be whon I am 
doad." Thia ia certainly not to be underatood aa if Moses 
by reaaoning wiabcnl to aatiafy tho Jewa that after hia death 
they would necesaarily depart frora the worship of tlie tme 
God: for tho conclusion wonld be falae, aa may be ahown 
from Scripture, the Taraelitea baving continued faithful to 
Jehovab duriug thc livoa of Joahua and thc P.ldcra, and latcp, 
indocd, duriug the agoa of Samuel, David, Solomon, &c. 
These worda of lloses, conaequently, are to bo regardcd aa a 
mere oioral locution, wberein heforetells rbetoricallj', and in 
coloura beightened by bis imagination, tlic future lapae of the^ 
people from tho worship of the Lord God. Tho reaaon, how-" 
evcr, why I do not say that Moaea apoke the worda above quoted 
of himself, and to make hia prediction look niore probable, 
ia tbia, tbat in the 21st verso of tbe chapter just cited 
we are infoi-med that God hiuiaclf cominunicated the fact to 
Moaea in different words. But thero was no neod by special 
i-casons to make the prcdiction and decree of God moro cer- 
lain to Mosea, though Ibero may bave been a neecssity why 
ho abould moro vividly picturc tho eveut in bis imagiuation j 
and thia he could do in no bcttcr wuy thau by throwing into 
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thc future the prescnt rebelKous epirit of the peoplc, a spirit 
which he had so ofton expcricnced in timea past. In this 
way, I apprehend, aro all the arguments of Moses scattered 
through the Pentateuch to be understood ; they are not 
derived from the sanctuary of reason, but are mere modes 
of expression, whereby he announced the decrees of God 
more pointedly, whilst he himself conceived thcm more 
vividly. I woidd not, however, be held tq deny from revela- 
tion that the prophets could show themselves posscssed of 
argumentative powers ; I only affirm that the more logically 
they reason, the more closely does the matter they reveal 
assimilate with what is natural ; and it is especially from the 
absolute dogmata, or decrees, or opinions they uttcr that the 
prophets are to be distinguished as having had supematural 
knowledge. Therefore was it that Moses, the greatest of the 
prophets, never made use of legitimato reasoning ; whilst the 
lengthy arguments and deduetions of Paul, such as are foimd 
in the Epistle to the Romans, can in no way be conceived as 
Coming from supernatural inspiration. The mode of address, 
as well as the style of discussion, employed by the apostles in 
their Epistles, therefore, clearly proves that these were not 
written from revelation and by divine command, but entiro- 
ly from their own natural understanding and expericnce, and 
that they contain nothing more than fratemal admonitions 
mixed with certain politenesses or' urbanities (which the old 
prophetic authority utterly repudiates), as where Paul applies 
a little of the imction of flattery to his correspondents : " And 
I myself," he says, " am persuaded of you, my brethren, 
that ye also are füll of goodness, fillcd with all knowledge," 
&c. ; and then he goes on to excuse his own boldness in 
writing to them as he does : " Nevertheless, brethren, I have 
written the more boldly unto you, in some sort as putting 
you in mind," &c. (vide Epis. to Rom. xv. 14, 15). Wemay 
besides infer so much, from this : that we nowhere read of 
the apostles being commanded to write, but only to preach 
wherever they went, and to confirm their sayings by signs; for 
the actual presence of the apostles and the exhibition of 
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sigDS were absolutely necessary to ronvert tho nations to the 
religion of Cbrist, and to eonfinu tham in the faitli, a» Pnul 
himself siiya expressiv iu the Epiatle to the Roinans (i. 11) : 
" For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some 
Bpiritual gift, to the end yo may be ostablished." 

But liere it may bc objected, that ui tho aame way we 
may conclude the apostlea did not even preach aa propheta ; 
for when they went prcaching here and thero thoy did so, 
not like the propheta of old, by the espreas commaiid of God, 
In the Old Testameut we read of Jonah going to Nineveh to 
.preach or prophosy, and at tho samo time of hia having been 
aont exprcsaly thither, when it would bo i-evealed to lüm 
n-hat he was to say. So also it ia related at great length of 
Mosea, how hc went into Egypt oa the mesaenger of God, 
and, at the snme time, what he waa to say to the peoplo of 
Israel and to Pharaoh, and what signa and wondera he was 
to do, in order to win them to have fuith iu his mission. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, were all oxprcsaly orderod to 
proach to the Israolites. And nono of the propheta ever 
preached anything which the Sci'ipture doea not dcclare to 
liavo boen received from God, But it ia ouly on very raro 
occaaiona that we read in the New Teatumont of anything of 
this aort, when the apostlea wcnt preaching ia dißbrent 
plauea ; on the contrary, indeed, we find oxpreas intimatiuQ 
of their having themaelvea selected one place or another qs 
the sccne of their Libours. Paul and Bamabaa went so far 
aa to quarrt'l about their helpcra, and to part Company, 
tjiking different ficlda of Operation from thoso originally 
intended. "Barnubas determined to talce witli thcm John, 
Bumamed Mark, but Paul thonght not good to tiiUe Iilia 
with them ; . . . and the eontenlinn was so sharp 
between them that thcy deparfcd asunder one from an- 
other" (Acta XV. 37, 3S, 39). Tlioy aomctimea also at- 
tempted iu vain to go where they deaire«], aa the aame Paul 
teatifiea in the I3th verse of the Ist chapter to tho Komans, 
where he aaya, " Oftentimea I was purposcd to come to you, 
but was let hitberto j" and in the last eliapler of the First 
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Epistle to thc Corinthians he expresscs himself thus, ** As 
toucliing our brotlier Apollos, I greatly dcsired hiiii to como 
uiito you with tho brethren, but his will was not at all to 
come at this timo ; but he will come when he shall have 
convenient time." From such expressions, from the dis- 
cussion between the apostles referrcd to, and from the fact 
that Scripturc never testifies to any comraand of God that 
they should go and preach in this place or in that, as it 
does in the case of the old prophets, I must conclude that 
the apostles preached and taught, not as prophets, but 
simply as teachcrs. 

But we readily solve this qucstion when we attend to 
the different vocations of the prophets and the apostles. 
ITie former were not commandcd to preach and prophesy to 
all nations alike, but only to some in particular, and required 
an especial mandate to each. But the apostles were called 
to preach to every people without exception, and to convert 
all to the faith. ^VTierever they wcnt, therefore, they ful- 
fiUed the general command of Christ, nor was there any 
necessity that what they were to preach should be revealed 
to them before proceeding on ' their mission ; evon when 
brought before the judgment-seat on account of thcir teach- 
ing they were admonished to take no thought of how or what 
they were to speak, " for it shall bo given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak" (^'ido Slatt. x. 19). Let us con- 
clude, therefore, that the apostles received those things only 
by special revelation which they preached at once riva voce 
and confirmed by miracles (see what has been said in the 
beginning of Chapter II.) ; but that what they taught in 
writing or by word of mouth without sign or miracle as 
witness to their mission, was taught of their own natural 
knowledge (vido 1 Cor. xiv. 6) ; nor do we hesitate at all in 
this conclusion ; for all the Epistles begin with a testimony 
to the apostolate of the writer, and, as I shall imracdiately 
show, to the apostles was given, not only the power to 
prophesy, but also the authority to teach. For this reoson 
let US admit that as apostles they wrote their Epistles, and 
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thereforo presented tlie credontiab of thoir npostolate to Uioee 
whoto they addreBsed ; pcthope, too, that they miglit the 
raore readily conciliate the reader's favour, and arouse liis 
attention, thcy desii-cd abovo all things to testify that they 
wore the same men who hnd made themselvea knowii to the 
faithful by their prenching, and had shown by many a 
wonderful sign that they taught true piety and the way of 
etcrnal Ufc. For whatever I find in thcse Epistlea concem- 
ing the calling of tlie apostles, and the holy and divine 
spirit which animated them, I eoe refers to their diecourses ; 
with the esception always of thoae place» in which the Spiiit 
of God and the Iloly Spirit are taken as aynonymouB wilh a 
mind at ease, Lappy, and dedicated to God (on which topics 
see what haa beon said in Chapter I.) ; for oxample, where 
Paul in bis First Epistle to the Corinthians (vii, 4Ü) says, 
" But she is happier after my judgraent, if ehe so abide, and 
I think also that I have the Spirit of God ;" here the context 
plainly showa that the apoatle by Spirit of God ineana 
bis own montal sfate; as if he had said, "The widow who 
wills not to marry a second time ia happy according to my 
view, who live a bachelor, andesfeem myself happy," Thero 
are othcr passagos of the same kind which I think it super- 
lluoua to cite in thia place. 

Since, tben, wo concludo that the Epistlea wero writfen 
with the aid of natural light alone, we have still to inquirc 
how the apostlee were in a condition to teach of natural 
knowledge things that tratvscend it. But if attention be 
paid to what is advancod in Chapter VII. of thia work, we 
shall find no difficulty in sottling this point. For althoiigh 
the things contained in Scripture often greatly esceed our 
power of comprohension, wo can still seciirely speak con- 
ocming them, provided wo admit no other principles of 
interpretation besidca thoae which are dcrived from Scripture 
itaelf; and it was in thia VL-ry way that the apostles were 
wont, from the things which they saw, beard, and reccived 
by rcvelation, to arrivc at conclusions, which at fitting timoa 
they communicated to the people. Then, olthough religion, 



aa it waa proached by tlie apostlea, in smplo nairatives of 
the history of Christ, does not fall under tho domein of 
reason proper, its siim and subatunce consiating mainly in 
moral precepts, like tho whole of the doctrine of Christ, it 
may ncvertheless he readily apprcheiided by the natural 
powers. And, again, the apostlea did not reqiiire euper- 
natural light so to accommodatc to vulgär capacity the 
rcligion thcy bad alrcady confirmed by roiracles as to inakc 
it ft-illingly received by all; nor did they require anything 
of the kiud to enahle them each in the way he jndged best 
to admoniah raanküid of their duties, which indeed was the 
end and aim of tho Eplstlea. 

And here it is further to bo noted that the apostlea 
received not only the power of prcaching the history of 
Christ as prophets, i. e. of confirming thoir teaching by 
miracles, but also authority to inculcate what tbey faught in 
such ways as to each seemed best, in order to confirm their 
convevta in piety and virf uc. Both of those gifta aro clearly 
indicated by Paul in his Second Epistle to Timothy {i. 
11), when he says, " WTiereimto I am appointed a preaclier, 
and an apoatle, and a tcaeher of the Gentües ; " and again, in 
tho First Epistle to the samo (i. 7), " Whereunto I am 
ordaiiicd a prcacher and an apostlo (I speak the truth in 
Christ, and He not), a teacbej of the Gontiles in faith^ind 
vcrity." These passages, I say, clearly indicat-ebothkinds of 
authority : that of the apostle and that of ibe teacber ; and in 
the Epistle to Phileraon (verse 8tb) we have a further assur* 
ance of .the authority he has to admonish wbosoever and 
whenaoever he plcases, for he »ays, " Wherefore, though I 
night be much hold in Christ to enjoin thee that whieh ia con- 
vcnient, yet for love's sake," &a. Here it is to be remarked, 
that had Paul received the coinmand of God to prococd as 
propbet, and aa prophet to f«aub, then would he not have 
feit hiniaelf at liberty to chango God's commandment« into 
entreatiea. Wherefore it is necessary to undoratand that 
when he speaks of tbe liberty of admonisbing he speaka aa a 
teacber and not as a prophet. 
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Still it dooa not foUow witli »ufficü-nt cloarnesa that the 
apostles were at liberty to cliooso the nio<lo of teaching 
which cach of tkem thought tlio best, but mercly that tlicy 
wcrti Dot propheta only, but also teachers in %-irtue ol' their 
office of apüstles, — unless, indeed, we call in reason to our nid, 
and declure that ho who haa the authorily to teach has also 
the authority of cboosing the manner of tcaching he prefcre, 
But it will be more satiafactory to explain the whole subject 
from Scripturc, from which indeed it clearly appcars that 
each of the apostlca choae bis own way of tencfaing. Thus 
Paul in hia Epiatlo to the Romans saya (xv. 20), " Anxiously 
atriving to prcoch not where the naine of Christ was in- 
voked, lest I ahould build on a anotber's foimdation (altemtm 
fundamcntam)."' Had all the apostlea, however, foUowed 
the samo manner of preacbiug, and built up the Cliriatiaii 
religion on the saine foimdation, Paul would have had no 
reaaon to speak of the foimdationa of another upostlo iis 
slrange ot foreiffti (a/jcH!(?n), iuasmucb as they would havo 
boon the aame aa bis own. But ob he usce the word stränge 
wo must needs concludo that eoch of the apostlea raiscd bis 
religious superstructure on a different foundation ; and that 
they in their capacitj' of doctora or teachers were affected in 
the aame way as doctora or tcachera in tbe world at large, 
coch of whom has bis own njethod of tcaching, wbich be 
alwaya profera wben instructing the uneducated, or tboso who 
have not begim to study tbe arta and scienees (not even tbo 
mathematics, of the truth of which no one doubts) under 
any one eise. And thon, in perusing the Epistlca with aome 
attention, we boo that the npoatles agree sufficiently ns to tlic 
Bubstance of their religion, but diffor conaiderably as to tho 
fundamental». For Paul, to coniirm tbe brethren in tbe 
faith, and to ahow them that salvation dependa on the graeo 
of God alone, taught that no one could be glorified bccause 
of bis worka, that no one could be justihed by hia good deeds, 
but only becBuae of bis faith, (Epist. to Rom. iii. 27, 28). 

• Tha rersion of Spinoia u followüd hcre. Tho English Torsion could only 
b]' » kind ot forco bc nudo lo fumbli a toxi to our aatboi's immcdiato ronurki. 
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Still moro in the same direction ia implied in the whole of 

St Puul's doctrine of election orprcdcstiuation. But James, 

on the other hand, teachea that justification is of good works, 

and not of fuith alone (Epist. gen. of James Ü. 24) ; and, caat- 

itig asido all tliose rcasonings aiid di.sputationa of Paul, 

he declares that the whole of roligion coiiaiats in a fcw simple 

elemente. And tliere can be no qucslion but that from thia 

diveraity of foundation selected by each of the apostles for 

hia religiou3 edifice, endlesa disputcs and schisms aroso, 

whereby tho Church, cvcn in tho tinic of the apostles, was 

soroly shaken, and by which it will continuo to be torn to 

the end of time, tili auch timo, at all events, as religion, 

separated from thoological and philoaophicid speculationa, ia 

reduced to tho few aimple doetrinal trutha which Christ 

taught to hia disciplea. Such & thiug, howevcr, waa im- 

possible to the apostles, becauao the goapel was atill unknown 

to the woi-ld ;* and so, lest the novelty of thcir doctrines 

ehould shoek the eara of the multitude too much, they did 

what they could to acconimodate tholr teaching to the geniua 

of their age, and built iipon the foundationa tlicn best kaown 

and moat commonly udmitted (vide 1 Cor. ix. 19, 20), We 

therefore soe none of the apoatles ptiloaophiaing to the eame 

extent os Paul, whosc vocation it waa to preach to suuh 

nations as the Qreeta and Romans, who woro moro or lesa 

familiär with philosophy ; whilat tlie other apostles, who 

preaohed to the Jewa, conlemners of philosophy, accom- 

modutod thcmselvGs to their State and temper, and taught 

religion stripped of all philosopldcol spcculation (vido Epist. 

to Gul. ii. 11), &0, How happy would our own age be, could t f I 

wo 8ce religion freed from every kind of aupersfition I | p-*-*^ • 

• The cnrliest in point of timo of tho Now TcBtamont writinga a 
tho Epiittca. The Gospols nre long posterior in dale to IhtM— 60, porhaps 100, 
jeart, in more; the three tust prubublf (afferent vernona o( ooe origina], the 
Iburth deriicd &on othor snaxtet, taä tbs compontion of n Plotoniat.— £f- 




OP THE TRÜK COVENANT OF THE DniNE LAW; WHY THB 

BCRIPTÜRES ARE CALLBD 6ACRED, ANO WHY THEY ARE SAID 

TO BE THE WORD OF GOD, THB HERREW SCRIPTURES, IN SO 

PAR A3 THEY CONTAIN THE WORD OF GOD, HA^-E COMB DCIWN 

. TO VB UNCORRDPTED. 

Thet who hold the Bible as it ia, to be tlie hand-writing 
of God, sent from heaven to man, will doubtless exclaini 
that I am guilty of the sin againat the Iloly Ghost, in coii- 
cluding that it ia in parts impcrfcct, corrupt, erroneoua, and 
inconsistont with itself; that we havo hut fraginents of a 
much grcater mass of hieratic writings ; and ünally, that the 
original of the covenant which God made with the Jews hus 
perishod. Yet I cannot hut think, if these peraons will only 
considor the snbject calmly, that they will ceaae from their 
clamour. For the voice of reason and the declarations of the 
prophets and aposllos alihe proclaim that the et*mal Word 
and covenant of God — The Tbue Eemgion — ia divinely 
inscHbed on the heart and mind of man, and that this ia the 
true covenant, this the bond on which God hos set liia eeal 
and impreäsed the idca or lilcenoas of his divinity. 

Religion was delivered to the first Jews os a written law, 
becauso in thoae early timcs they were treated os children, 
Both Moses and subseqnently Jereroiah, howovcr, forelold to 
them a time to como wlion God would wiite his lawa in their 
heurts (Deut. xxx. 6 ; Jercmiah xixi. 33). The Jews there- 
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foro, Büd especially the Sadducoes, werotheonlypartiestruly 
interc8tcd in contending for tho law iuscribod on lables of 
stone ; they who have tho law written in their hcarts and . 
niinds are nowiae interested in the dispute. Whoever duly 
conaidcrs this will find nothing in what precodca tiiat ia 
rcpugnant to the word of God or truo rcHgion, or that t«nd8 
in any way to weaken ita Iiold upon man ; on the contrary, 
thcy will find nothing that does not rather etrengthen true 
piety ; aa indced haa alrcady been sbown at tho close of 
Chapter X, Were this not so, I should have detormincd to 
hold my tongue ; yea, to cscape difficultiea, I sLonld havo 
preferred admitting that all sorts of unfathomable myateriea 
were locked np in Scripture. But aa from auch conccsaiona 
Buperstitiona tho inost intolerable and other grave incon- 
venicncea havo ariaen, of which I have made mention in my 
infrodnction to Chap. VII., I have thought that I could by 
no mcans kccp silcnce. Rebgion requires no superatitious , 
trappiuga, but ia much rather ahom of ita nativo bcauty / 
whcn meretricioualy triebedlaut. 

^ It may atill he aaid, howevcr, that though the divine law 
be writtcn in the heart and mind of man, Scripture ia never- 
tbeleaa the word of God ; and so that it ia no more admissi- 
hle to say of Scripture, than it were of the very word of God, 
that it ia imperfcct aiid corrupt. Now for my part, I rather 
fear that thcy who speak in thia way incline to set thera- 
Bclves up for eainta, and to tum peligion into superatition, . 
nay, that thcy come at length to fall down and worahip an idol Jt 
compoaed of iiik and paper for tho true word of God. Of this 
1 focl aasurod, that I have said nothing unbecoming of the 
sacrod Scriptures, in ao far aa they are the word of God ; that 
I have advanced no proposition which I have not been pre- 
pared to Support by the most cogent reaaons ; and I can 
therefore poaitively affirm that I have uttered no word that 
ia iiTevcrent, or haa even a smack of impicty. I own, indeed, 
that Bome profane peraons, to whom religiou is a load, may 
pretend to derive a liccnso for their irregulär Uvea from my 
obsorvations, and thcucc coücludo that the Scriptures aro 
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cTcrywhcro and alike corrupt and imperfect, and arc ttere- 
foro of no aulhority in tlie conduct of life. It is impossiblo 
in any contingency to escape falae inforences ; according to 
the provorb that nothing hon-ever right can be said but it 
niay be twisted to wrong by an evil construction ; and thcy 
who are disposed to indulg-e in aensual pleasurea itre never 
at a loss to find an excuae for their doings. It is, indecd, 
diatrcBsing to believe that tbey who formerly hdd tho 
Originals of our aacrod writings in their handa, who had the 
ark of the covenant in their kecping, the very prophets and 
apostles of old, were no morc truatwortliy tlian the rest of 
tho World ; but it must be owned that all, Jowa ua well as 
Gentiles, wero alwaya found alike :' tnie virtuo haa in «II 
agca bcen exircmely rare. To remove acruples, however, I 
shall now proceed to ahow, Ist, in what sense Scripture as u 
duiub thing can be called sacrcd and divine ; 2nd, what 
that is containod thorein is truly word of God, and not 
comprised in any set numbcr of books ; and, lastly, I shall 
ehöw that the doctrines of Scripturo, in so far as they are 
nocessary to obedience and aalvation, cannot have been cor- 
rupted. These pointa estabUshod, cvory one will bc nblo to 
see that I have aaid nothing against the word of God, and 
nowhere given ecope or liccnse for impiety. 

That wliicK is intended for piety and tbc practice of roli- 
gion is called sacred and divine ; but it is so only so long as 
men usc it rcvcrcntly : dcvoted to impioua purpoaes, that 
which was beforo sacred and divine fortbwitb becomea jiro- 
fane and accnraed. For example, a certain place was by the 
Patriarch Jacob callotl Bcth El, tbe houso of Qud, becimso 
tliere he worsbipped God revealed to him ; but by the pro- 
phcfa tbe very same place was called Bcth-aven, tbe houso of 
iniquity, bccauso tbere the Israelitea, at tbe commaad of 
Jcroboam, were wont to aacrifioo to idols (Arnos v. 5, 
and Iloeea x. 5). This other example abows the same 
- tliing very clearly : words have a certain aignification by uao 
ond wont, and if they are so arranged according to their 
familiär uees aa that men in reuding tbem uro uioved to 
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davotion, then will these worda bo sacred, aa will a book 
writteii witli words so diaposod. But if tUese worda fall üito 
difiiiso by the lapae of time, so as at length to convcy no 
raeaning to the reader, or the book they corapoaü falls into 
almoät Gutire disuse, eithor through malevolence or becauso 
it ia HO longer wanted, then will the words and the book be 
uscicss, and have iio saactity. Xiaatly, if tho same worda aro 
othurwise disposed, or if by usagG they have come to boar 
auüther and a contrary meaning, then will the words and 
tho book, which before woro «acred, bocomc impure and pro- 
fane. ^From which it follows that nothing beyoud the mind f 
ahsolutely, or in respect of itself only, la cither pure or im-/ 
pure, sacred or profana.^ This proposition ia illustrated by 
maiiy parts of Scripture. To quote one or two : Jeremiah 
(\-ii. 4) says that the Jews of bis times falaely calied the templo 
of Solomon the templo of God ; for, he proceeds to exphiin, 
the title " temple of God" could only be propcrly applied 
80 long as it was entered by men wlio worshippcd him in truth, 
and who did justly; but frcquented by homiuidcs, idolatera, 
and othcr wickcd persona, thou was it rather a den of trana- 
gressors. Scripture nowhero inforras ua as to what becamo 
of tho ark of tho coveuant, which I havo often wondered 
at ; this oidy seems cortain, that it perished, or waa con- 
Bumed with the temple, althougli thcre waa nothing held so 
sacred or so much reverenced by the Jewa. For this reason, , 
thorcfore, Scripture also is sacred, and its doctrincs are divine, I 
80 long oidy as it moves manlcind to piety towards God ; but \ 
if it comea to bo almoat ontircly neglcctod, oa it woa at one 
time by the Jcws, it is nothing more than ink and paper ; it ,' 
mny then indeed bo profane, and obnoxioua to corniption ; 
and if undor auch circumatanoea it ia corrupted or perißhos, 
it is a falso phraae to aay that it is the word of God which 
is comiptod or pcriahes : in tho ncglcct of its preecpts it hus 
ceaaed to those mcn to be the word of God, cven as in tho 
■ tirae of Jeremiah it was incorroct to say that the building ^ 
which periahcd in the flamca was the temple of tho Lord.* 
Thus theroforo does hc address tho transgressora of his day : 
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to abow what !s properly to be undcrstood by the Ilcbrcw 
phrase Dnhar Je/iovtih, tranalfltcd, word of God, or word of 
thc Lord. The wortl äabnr has, ijowever, aeveral signißca- 
tiona bcaidea word ; it meauB disconrae, edict, and thing. 
We have already shown in Chap. I. how in Ilcbrew a thing is 
Said to bo of God, or is refcrred to God, and from tbis it will 
easily bo understood wbat is Jnteniled iii Scripturo, wbcn 
the words, thc sayiiigs, the commands of God are mentioned. 
It ia therefore unnecessary to repeat what has alrcady been 
Said on thia poitit ; neithcr ia it neceasary to rectir to wbat 
has been advanced in Cliap. III. on Miraclea, It will be 
enough bere to recall the matter to the rcader'a attention, in 
Order tbat what I ara now about to aay may be the buttcr 
undoratood ; namely, that the cxproaaion it-ord of GoJ, whtn 
any subjcct ia matter of discoiirso other than God himaelf, 
properly signißea tbat divine biw of which wo have spoken 
particularly in Chap. IV.; in otb«r words, that universal or 
tnily Catbolic religion, proper to the wbole human family, 
of which Isaiah speaks (eh. i. 16 ci seq.), which he says con> 
sists not in coremonica, but in charity and holinesa of lifo 
and mind, and which he entitles indifferently word aud law 
of God. ' The expression word of God, again, ia used mcla- 
phorically for the order of nature and fate, or necessary 
Boquoncc in creation (wliich, in fact, dopcnda on and follows 
the etemal decrees of the divine nature) ; and eapecially for 
80 much of tbis order and aucceaaion as the propbets foresaw, 
and thia because they did not perceive futitre ovents as the 
effects of natural eauaca, but as the special beheats or decrees 
of God. Further, the phraae is employed for the command 
of a propbet, in so für aa it haa been conceived in virtue of 
liia peculiar propbotic power, and not by tho forco of his 
natiu^ undcrstanding, and thia liappcned eapecially from 
tho propheta haWng been accuatomsd to rogard God aa a 
law-giver, as has been shown in Chap. IV. Seripturo cou- 
aequently is entiticd Law of God, from theae tbree cauaes : 
Ist, because it teaches absolute religion, of which the ever- 
lasting God is tbo author ; 2nd, becauao it relatee prcdictions 
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of future evente aa decrees of God ; 3rd, because they who 
wero its authors mostly tsiught la virtue of a certain peculiar 
gift, not in virtuQ of tlieir natural understanding, and com- 
inoiily Introduced God aa the utterer of tlieir rcvclutions. 
And although there are many othor things in Scripturo 
which are mere matter of liiatory, and couceptions of our 
common natural capacity, still the title is derived from the 
preponderating charactoriatic of the Bible writings. In this 
way do we readily perceivo how God ia to be underatood as 
the author of the Bible. It is because of the absolut« 
religion which is tauglit thcrein, not because it is a collection 
of books which God dcsired to communicate or did verbally 
communicate to man. Thus also do wo understand wliy the 
IJiblo ia divided into the books of the Old and New Tcsta- 
mont, bocauso of the pi-ophöts having boeu accitstoroed be- 
fore the coming of Cliriat to preach religion to the Jews as 
the law of their native conntry, and in nrtue of a covcnant 
mado in the timo of Moses. After the appearance of Christ in 
the World, howcver, tho npoatlcs preached religion aa an 
universal law to all raankind, and in virtue of the Paäsion of 
Christ alono. But this does not imply that thcre is any 
diveräity in tho doctrines of the Old and New Testament ; 
nor that they are the Instruments of two special covenants ; 
nor, finally, that the universal religion, which is also the 
most natural religion, is anything ncw, savo and except to 
tbose who knew it not before. " It was in the world," says 
'y.. Juhn tho Evangelist (i. 10), " and the world knew it not," 
Tliougb we had fewer books, then, both of the Old and 
New Tcalament, than we possess, we should not thercfore ba 
without the word of God, by whith, as already said, we un- 
derstand the true or absolute religion ; evcn as wo do not think 
that we are without God's blcesed word because wo are without 
many othcr most precious wi-itinga, such as " Tho Book of 
the Law," whieli was wont to be religioualy proscrvod in the 
tcmplo as the instriiment of the covenant between God and 
the Jews, to say nothing of the " Book of the Wara," " The 
Chrouologies," and many more, from which thoec books 
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which WB now posscss, and wliich compose tlie Old Test-ament, 
were exlracted and put together. Tliis vicw is coufirmcd by 
many other considerationa : Ist, Because tlic books of both. 
the Testamonta were not written by an expresa comraand for 
all agca at ono and the same time ; but fortuitously, as it 
wcre, for certain individuals, and as the time and their pecu- 
liar mental Constitution required. This is plainly indicated 
by the vocation of tho prophcfs, wbo were called to admonish 
the wicked of their age ; so ia it also in the Epistloa of the 
apoatlea. 2nd, Because it ia one thing to undorstand Scrip- 
t urc and tlie minds of the propheta, and another to compre- 
hond tho mind of God, i. e. to comprohend the very tnith of 
a thing in iteelf, as follows from what has alrcady bccn aaid 
in Chap. II,, which treats of Tho Prophet. Tho samc diatinc- 
tion we bavo shown requirea to bc made in regard to tho 
iiarrativcs and the niiraclcs (vidß Chaptcr VI.) ; but no such 
thing can bo aaid of the parts in which tnio religion and 
truc virtue are discuased. 3rd, Becauso the booka of the 
Old Tcatament are a selection from among a great numher, 
and were finally put together and approved by a Council of 
I'harisoos, as haa been abown in Cbapter X. Tho booka of the 
proaent New Testament, in like manncr, were asaumcd into the 
Canon by certain councila, by whoae dccreca, uIbo, numeroua 
olher booka were rcjccted aa apurious, which were neverthe- 
I0B8 held eacred by many. The members of theae Councils, 
liowever, were not prophets, but nicrely doctora and learned 
persona, though it ia proper to adniit that they had tho 
Word of God as a Standard in raaking their selection : before 
approving tho books thcy chose thcy neceasarily had a 
knowlodge of the word of God. 4th, Because the apoatlea 
vrote not aa prophets, but aa teachera, and chose their own 
mode of teaching, having regard doubtlesa to the state and 
cupacity of thoso thcy were callcd upon to instnict ; wheneo 
it follows thut there must be many things in the writings of 
the apostlcs which, aa regarda religion, might be dispenscd 
wilh. 5th, Because, lastly, we bave four cvangeliata in the 
New Testaments. And who ean believe that God desired to 
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narrate and in writing to coramunicate to man tlie history of 
Christ four soveral timea? And altliough aome things are 
containod in ono Goapel whicli »re not m another, and one 
ofton aida in understanding another, wo are not thercforo to 
oonclude that overything in the foür Evangela is necdful tO 
bo known, and that God eloctcd four differcnt men to write 
distinct narratii'es in ordcr that the history of Christ might bo 
better understood. The sevpral evangelista scein to have 
preached their Gospel in different places, and caoh to liave 
writtcn what ho had preachod in a simple etylo, that ho 
might himself relate the history of Christ, and not wilh any 
view to esphiiningthenarrativesof theothers, If, indeed, by 
the mutual coUation of the four Gospels we do come to under- 
stand aome paaaagos bettor than wo did bcfore, thia is rather 
fortuitoua tlian iiecesaarj', and occura in respect of a fcw 
passages only, which, had they remained obacuro or unin- 
telligible, the history would etill have been equally per- 
apicuous, and mankiud not the less instructcd. 

Thua do wc show that Scripturo can propcrly bo callcd ' 
the Word of God in respect of the absolute religion, of the 
univeraal divine law alonc which it proclainis. But wo 
have Eow to show that in so far aa it is the word of God, 
Scripture is neither mendacioua, nor imperfect, nor corrupt. 
Now I call that mendacioua, corrupt, and imperfect, which in 
writing and constniction is so faulty that the souso ia by no 
racans to bo made out by taldng the language in any of ila 
nccredited significatione, or when the mcaning is not to be 
had from the text alone; for I would not be euppoaed to 
affirm that Scripture, in so far as it contains the divine law, 
olwuysmakcsusoof theanmcliteral apices, oftheaaraelettei«, 
and, finally, of the same words (matten) which I leave to the 
Maaoretoa and thoso who superatitiously worahip the letter of 
Scripture), but only that the sense, in regard to which alone 
can any writing be spoken of as divine, haa come down to us 
uncorruptod, although tho words in which it was originally 
embodied may bc Bupposcd to have been altered many times. 
This, as huB bccn suid, takcs away nothing from tho divino- 
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ncaa of Scripture; for it would have been cquully divine 
had it beeil written in other worda or in anothei' language. 
That in thia scnse wo have rcceived the divine law un- 
corrupted, no one, I think, can doubt. For fiom Scripture 
we leara, without any kind of difficulty or ambiguity, that 
its sum 18 thia, — to love God above all, and our neighhour rf 
aa ooraelves. Xow there can be no error here. This ia no 
sentenco set down by a hasty und careless pen ; and did 
Scripture elsewhcre tcach aught diiTcrcnt, it were neceasurily 
to be regarded aa corrupt ; for divine and neighbourly love 
ia the foundation of all rcligion, and this ignored, the whole 
fabric falla to pieces. Such Scriptures would not be thoso 
of which we make question here, but a totally different pro- 
duction. 

It reniains established therefore that Scripture has alwaya 
taught this doctrine, and that hero no error has crept in to 
corrupt the scnse of the toxt. Such a thing would have been 
immcdiately apparent to all ; iior coiild any nltompt even 
have been made to alter the aense witliout detection. Since, 
then, thia fundamental principle is to he held estublished, it 
fullowa of necessity that all which reats on it or whit;h with- 
out dissidence flows from it, is also to be held fundamental 
and assured ; — such aa that God exists ; that hc is omniacient, 
foresecing all ; that he is onmipotent ; and that in virtuo 
of bis etemal decree it is well with the good but ill witb the 
wicked, and that our salvation depends on bis graco alone. 
Such, in brief, is the teaching of the whole of Scripture; 
otherwise everything eise it containa wcre vain and without 
eignificance. Kor are the other moral precepts of Iloly Writ 
to be regarded ns losa free from" taint, seeing that they all 
obviously reat on the hroad foundation of love of Üod and 
lovo of our ncighbour. Tlio conimands to do justly, to auc- 
cour and aasist the poor and oppreased, to do no murder, not 
to commit adultery, not to covct our neighbour's gooda, &c., 
— theae are precepta whieli the wickedness of man could 
never corrupt, and of which no length of tinic can lessen the 
oxccllence. Anything fallen away or taken away from such 
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precept« woulil again immodlately Bpriog up or bo suppliect 
irom tho universal founJation on which tliey all rest, and 
espccially from tliat prccept of Cilveity wliich is every- 
Tvhere ao atrongly insiated on both in the Old and in the 
New Testament," Add, that though tliere is no crime tlie 
most liciiioua whicli lias not been commiHed by man, still 
thcrc is no one who, to exciiae bis guiU, haa attempted to 
deatroy the laws, or to present as an etomal and wholcaomo 
precept tliat which la impious and pemicioua. For we sce 
mankind so constitut^d by natnre, tbat no one — be he king 
or bo he subjoct — ever doca any baaencss, but he tries to Sur- 
round hia deed with auch circumatances and cxcusea as t-end 
to make it appear that he hos done uothing againat justicä 
aud propriety. 

Lot ua conclude, therefore, abaolutoly that the whole of 
the universal divine law which Scripture feachea haa comc 
down to US in ita original, genuine, and uncomiptod statc. 
I^esidcs this, however, thoro nre other thinga which we can- 
not doubt havo becn bandcd down to us in perfect good faith, 
Under thia head I clasa the ground-work of the Scripture 
liislories, tbese having been familiarly known to all, The 
common poople of the Jewa in former ages were wont to 
Bing tlie antiquitiea of iheir nation in thcir psalms. The 
heada of the thinga done by Christ, and tho stoiy of hia 
paasion, were also spccdily sproad over tho whole of tlie 
Koman Empire. Whcrcfore it is not to be believed, unleaa 
the raajority of the people had come to such an undcrefand- 
ing, which is a thing iucrodible, that tho grand facta of 
thia history have been transmitted to posterity in another 
sbape than that in which they were first made known. 
Whatevor, therefore, ia suspiciona in Scripture, or incorrect, 
or false, can only be so as rcgards the other mattere of which 

• " Ttougli I ipealc wilh the tungnca of men and of ongels, and haTO not 
charitT." aajB tlio apostle Paul (1 Cor. liii.), " I am beoonie ob eoundiDg bras» 
or a ünkling cjmbnl. And though I Iihtd Iho gift of prophncy, «od undentand 
all mptoricii, and all knoirlcdgc ; nnd though I hnce all faith, >o thst I could 
romovo mountaiiu, and bare nol charity, I an ODthing."— JEf. 
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it treats, viz. the circumstances of this or that narrative, 
prophccy, or miracle ; in narratives calculated to arouse the 
devotional feelings of the people, or to disconcert the philo- 
sophers ; or, lastly, in speculative matters, after they had 
begun to be introduced into rcligious discussions by schis- 
matics, in order that each might find support for his own 
coneeits in Holy Writ. But it matters little to the soul's stato 
whether such things are in grcat or in small measure. This 
I shall proceed to show in the next chaptcr, ahhough I 
believe, from what has just been said, as well as from Chap- 
ter II., that it has been already demonstrated. 
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SCRinXIKE TEACHES NOTHING TRAT IS HOT EXTUEMELT SIMPLE. 
IT KEQUIRRS NOTHINO BUT ODEDIENCE, KOR TEACUES AUGCT 
OF THE DIVINE NÄTUnE TIIAT MEN, BY FOLLOWING A 
CERTAIN RÜLE OF LIFE, MAY NOT IMITATE. 



In the Second Chapter of thU treatise wo have shown that 
the prophets had a peculiar faculty of imagitiatiuQ only, and 
HO special gift of understanding ; that God had revealed (o 
thcm no myateriea of philoaophy, and that he had accora- 
modated hiraself to their pre-concoivcd opiniona. In Chapter 
the Fifth we showod that those thinga only were taught and 
dclivered in Scripture which could be eaaily underatood by 
all ; that it did not prooeed in tho way of oxiom and dofini- 
tion to deduce and concatenate things, bot announced in 
ßimple tonns wbat was to he aaid, and, in ordcr to aecure 
faith, apjwalüd to expcrience, to miracles, and the recorda of 
history, the style and phraseology being such as were best 
calculat^hi to fix tho populär attention (vide Chap, III, and 
tho poinfa demonatrated under acciion 3). Finally, in 
Cliopter the Sevenlh we have ahown that the difEcnlty of 
understanding Scriptufe Iny in the language olone, not in 
the Hubliinity of the argumont. In addition to which, let it 
bo reraemboi-ed that the prophets preached not to tho 
luamed only, but to the Jewa indiscriminately, and that 
the apostles wero wont to bold forth in tho synagogues, flicn 
the placca of common resort for all tlasscs of the pooplo. 
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Frora theae facta it followa that the doctrine of Scripture con- 
tains no sublime speculations, no philoaophical problemB, tut 
simple Ihings only, tliat may be apprehended evea by the 
dullest. I cnnnot therefore sufKciently wonder at tbe in- 
genuity of those of whom I have Bpoken above, wLo see 
such deep mysteries in Scripture that no hiiman tongue 
13 competent to explain them ; and who have on the strength 
of thia aaaumption introduced so much philoaophical specula- 
fion into religion that the Church assumea the uspect of an 
acadoray, and religion tbat of a. ecience, or ratbcr of a con- 
troveray, But why should I wonder at seeing the men who 
boast of having aupernatural ligbt unwilling to yield in 
kuowledge to the philosophera who have only tbeir natural 
uiidcratanding for tlieir instructor ? I should be aurprised, 
indeed, did I find tlicm toaching anything new aa matters 
even of mere speculalion wbich had not been already well 
wom by the bandling of the Gentile philoaophera (whoni 
they neverthelesa accuae of bliiidnesa) ; for when those pre- 
tended mysteries are scanned a little closely they are found 
to reaolve themaelvea into Aristotelian, Piatonic, and other 
philoaophical conceptiona, which a fool migbt be suppoaed to 
find in bis droams more readily than a rcaaonable man in 
the lloly Scriptures, In speaking thua I would not be held 
to declare without any reservalion that Scripture contains 
nothing of a apeculative naturc ; in tho prcceding chapter, 
I have referrcd on the contrary to certain mattere of thia 
kiud, even aa fiindamentaU in Scripture doctrine ; I only 
mean to maintain that they are few in number and auffici- 
ently aimple ; and I shall now proceed to ahow wherein they 
conaiat, and how they are to bc detennined. And tbis will 
be easy for ua, aince we have ascertaiued that Scripture was 
not iutcndcd to teach the aciencea ; wlignce we may soo that it 
13 obedience only which ia requircd from man, and that 
stubbomneas and contempt, not ignoranco, are condcmned. 
Now aince obedience to üod con?ista in the love of .our 
neighbour (for ho who lovea bis neighbour, to the end that 
God may be glorified, according to Paul in bis Epietle to the 
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Romans (xi)j. S), fulfila the law), it fotlows tliat in Scripture 
HO other sciencG ia recommended aave that which ia neceasary 
to mankind, in ordcr that by ofaejnng God in conformity 
with the preccpt of neighbourly lovo they may sliow them- 
selvea obedient to him, as in ignoring it thcy raust neceasarily 
prove themselvea contiimacious, or at all evente without tbe 
diacipline of reverentiol aubmiasivencss. The other specula- 
tive mattci'S which do not bear immediately in this dircction, 
thoao about God, or that refer to the kno«-ledge of natural ■ 
thinga, do not touch Scripture in fuct, and so are to be dia- 
tinguished and separated from revealed rcligion. But al- 
though ihese things are rcadily perceived by every ono ua 
has heen said, neTcrtheless, as on thcra depends the entiro 
judg^nent in mattera reiigious, I am in the mind to entcr 
more fully upon the subjcct and to explain Jt thuroughly. 
To which end it is before all things requisite to show that an 
intellectual or accnrate conception of God ia not givcn, liko 
obedience, as a gift in common to all the faithful ; and next, 
that that knowledge which God by the propheta requirea of 
all men, and wliich every one ia held bound to posaeaa, is 
nothing but the knowledge of bis divine jualice and mercy,- 
qualitiea which ar« readily denionstratcd from Scripture. 
For, Ist, it followa most obriously from Exodus vi. 8, 
where God, to ahow the singular grace ahowered upon Moacs, 
saya to him, " I was reveuled to Abraham, to laaac, and to 
Jacob, ae El Sadai, but by my name Jehovah I was not 
known to thera."' For the better understanding of thia test 
it 18 to be obaervcd that El Sadai iu Ilebrcw signifies God 
who ßuilicea, bocause he givea to every one what auffic'ca 
him ; and ulthough Sadai is ofton taken for God abaoluto- 
ly, there ia no qucstion but that El, the proper earliest title 
of the Supreme, ia ev^p^^here uuderstood. l'hen it la to be 
obaerved that nojaame for öod but Jehovah ia ever found 
in Sciipturo wherc the absolute essenco of God without 

• Spinota'g venion is followcd here of neccBsilj, the Engtiali ■ vcnwn for 
£1 Sadai giting Ood Almighiy, n Mnduring whieh go« Hx to doslroj the meui- 
tag of the pugagc.— JW. 
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rcforence to created things is indicatcd. The Jews therefore 
contond that this is the only proper name of God, the othcr 
words by which he is designated being mere appellatives ; 
and it is a truth that the other names of God are such sub- 
stantives or adjectives — attributes, in short — which seem 
appropriate to God when he is viewed in relati<>n to created 
things, or is manifested by their means. El, or with the 
letter ha added, Ei/)ha, signifies nothing more than the 
powcrful, as already said, and is not appropriate to God save 
as signifying pre-eininence ; in the same way as when we 
speak of Paul Tlie Apostle. Hl, therefore, indicates the 
grand attributes of God ae we conceive them ; Ely the power- 
ful, the great, the awful, the just, the merciful, &c. The word, 
again, is often found in the plural Elohim, with the singular 
sensc, and then it implies all tlie attributes of God coUectively ; 
this form is very frequent in Scripture. But as God informs 
Moses that he was not known to the patriarchs by his name of 
Jchovah, it foUows that they knew no attributes of God that 
explain his absolute essence, but only his influences, his 
promises, — in other words, his power, in so far as it was made 
manifest by visible things. New God does not say to Moses 
that the patriarchs knew him not by his name of Jehovah, in 
Order to accuse them of any infidelity or unworthiness ; on 
the contrary, it was to laud their faith and belief, who though 
they had not the singular knowledge of him possessed by 
Moses, yet believed firmly in his promises, and did not, like the 
great prophet, in spite of his more sublime ideas of God, 
doubt or question the divine word : — they never objected to 
God like Moses, that instead of the promised safety he had 
brought the Jews into greater misery than before. Since 
then the patriarchs were ignorant of the proper name of 
God, and God informs Moses that this was so in order that 
their simplicity and faith might be commended, and that the 
singular favour shown to Moses might at the same time bo 
commei^rated, it follows, most obviously, as we have stated 
above, that men at large are not held to know the attributes 
of God by a commandftient, but that to do so is a gifb pecu- 

16 ♦ 
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liar to some only among the füithfiil. la it worth tiie prnns 
to prOTe thia truth by fiirther Scripture testimony P Wlio 
doea üot perccivo tbat the divine couct'ptiou esista not with 
equal force and clearness in tlie minds of all believcra P and 
tliat no one cuu Le wise at the word of command, any moro 
thaii he can continue to live or to be P Men, women, cbildrea, 
all alike can obey upon command, but thoy cimnot equally 
be wiae. But if uny one should say tbat it was by uo means 
necessary to know the attributea of God, but simply and 
without demonstration to believe, ibia were to jcat; for iu- 
visible things, wbicli are objecta of the mind olgae, caii be 
Gcen by no other than those inward cyea which appreciate the 
force of demonstrationa; they, thcrofore, who havenot these, 
SCO absolutely nothiug of such things, and all they hear said 
of them touchca iheir mind no more than the wonla of a parrot 
or aa automaton toucb the bird or the mochine which 
artjculat«s without sense or reason, 

liefore I procecd furtber, however, I feel bound to give 
a reason why in Geneaia we constantly find the patriarcha 
üsing, and speaking in, the name of Jehovab, which eeems 
plainly in coutradiction with wbat has just been said. But 
if attention bo had to what is stated inChapter VIII. it willbe 
found eaay to reconcile the one Btatemeut with tlie otlier. 
In our 8th chapter wo have ahown that the writcr of the 
I'entateucb spcaks of things and places by different namcs 
from those they bore in the times long gone hy, of which he 
is giring an account ; be usea the titlea that were best and 
most familiarly known In his own day. God, theiefore, in 
Genesis is said to have been known to the patriarche by tho 
nomo of Jehovab, not because thia name waa really com- 
municatcd to them, for it was not, but bcuuuae the Word is qf 
all words the most holy to the Kebrows. This explanation 
I believe to have been necessary, aeeing that in our lext 
from Exodus it is said expreasly that God was not known to 
the patriarchs by hia name «f Jchovah ; and fuctherjaecauao 
in anothor puasage of Exodua (iii. lü) Mosea asks to know 
tho nam<^ of Qod, which, liad it beeft known at all, would 
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Buroly havQ been known to tlie luader of the people. Let us 
conclude, then, that tlie faithl'ul patriarcha of old did not 
know the proper namo of God, and that knowledge of God is 
in virtue of a gift, not of a coinmandmont.* 

Let US now proceed to the second liead of oui' eubject, and 
show that God souglit no other knowledge of bimself from 
man by tJie mouthe of the prophets tlian that of hia divine 
justice and charity ; a knowledge, in other words, of such 

■ Äny bat Iho most cursory roading ahowa the earlier portiun of tbe Book of 
Geneiin.lo hc liiiriTed and eompiled from at Icnat licti different aoureea. Tbo 
first cluiptijr and l.lie threo ftrat »crses of the «acond cLuptor form a whiiU; a 
gnni litnple hiitürj' of crtntian; and in ths English venion the Grcat Firit 
Cnuse u )xen nlwajs siniply designated God. This b; biblieal icholara baa beim 
spoken of m tbe EhMilie portion af Gcneiu. From tbo Ith Yena of chaptor 
Ü. tho historf of ereallDn in Qgain ontcred on, and more particularly aa rrgardl 
man. Her« ths sinipis ward Oal giiea place to ths maro eluhorate Lora Ood. 
Whit ia iotemtting to obscrre bLjo ii tliia, — that ia the Rnt tho gnind aod oD' 
donbtcdlf h;^ miieh the moni ancicnt hislorjr of crcation, tho gift of the vege- 
table kitigdom to man, is wJfAoHl rmrtatimi : " And God said, Bchold, I haie 
givca 7011 itmiy htri b«aring s«ed whish ia upon the fncM; of all the corth, and 
rrcrg Irte in the «hieb ia the fruit of it tree yielding seed ; to you tt ahall he fbt 
niest," It ia only in the aecond or Jihetütic account, aa it hua been cilled, that 
•KK find the rcKnation of Iht irte 0/ th, kmo'lidgt 0/ GoU and Erit. Funhcr. 
in tho grud old ElobiBtic account. God crcatcs man in hia uwn image, " nurte 
and fetnale arealid he Ihn»." In the more modern histor; mnii b at Qnt 
Single, and the Lord God diacovera that " it 11 not good for tbe man to he alnne," 
and roBohca " to make sn belp wcet for him ;■ and Ihon followa tbe tale of tho 
rib from which tronmn was fiubiuaod, oud all thia in connection with the name 
of bim vbo said, " Let tbare he light, and thcra was ligbl," and oa if sex bad 
not been an uaiversal, and tbereforo primory andetoroai, decrecof the Almighty. 
It is in thia romauct of rrmlioa, too, that the tale of tbe »erpent ocenra : " Now 
tbe UTpont was more subtil tbaa any heaat of tbe fleld which tbe Lord God had 
made."'"AndbBMi'dnnto tbe woman," &o., nsif artinulateapeccb wcrenot tho 
apnnnge of man alone, tbe crealion of an order of foeultiM of wbicb wo da not 
find a traco so low in the acole of heing oa rcptilca. All thia portion of tho 
Bible can in no wise he taken litcrally,— it ia fancy, poetry, allegory, of wbich 
Torioug interprctntinns b.ire bcen given i nmong othcra it hal been uid that man 
has lired nithout eure throngb the lummer half of tbe year; but then eonca 
sufumn with it« fmit^ and uabcra in tbe wintcr half, tbo astrenomical aign of 
whii^h is tbe lerpent or dragon, &c. The ndatioDB of aatronomy to mjrtholngjr 
aro most fiiUy and ably treated by H. Oupuis in his Icamed woik entitied, 
• Origine des Culles," 9 vota. 8<o. Paris. Subaequently ibe Elobiatio and Jebov- 
istic eloraenta aro greatly jumblcd ti^clber, jot not alwuye so but that each can 
olton be dotccted bj ita own efcarMloriatiw.— K. 
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Bttributoa of God oa raea by ii certaia ralc of Ufe may reaJily 
iitiitute ; and ihis imleccl is exprossly taught by Jcremiuli ; 
Cor speuking of Shullum, son of Kiiig Joeiuli, ho says (xsii. 
15). " Did not thy fatbcr eat and drluk, aud do judgment 
and jueticc, and then it was well witb him ? He judged ibe 
cauflo of the poor nnd the ncedy ; tlien it waa well with hiin : 
was not tliiä to know me ? aatth tlie Lord." Nor is Üie 
meaning Icsa clear of wliat is said in clinpter ix, Ü4 : "But 
let hiiQ that glorieth glory in tliis, tliat bo luiderstandotli 
and knowcth me tbat I am the Lord, wliicb exercise loving- 
kiüdncss, judginent, and right«ousness in the eartb ; for lu 
these thinga I delight, aaith the Lord." The sameaeiitiincula 
nre, bcsidee, fouiid in Exodua (xsxiv. 6, 7), where God, iu 
answer to Mosob, wbo desires to see aud to know hitn, 
reveala no other attribute biit euch aa shows fortb bis divine 
justice and mercy. Lastly, what ia said by John cannot lo 
pasaed by without notice in this place, although we ehall 
havo occaaion tu ajHiak of it by and by at greater longth ; 
for m no ono haa scen God, ho interprets or explaina God to 
be Love ov Clmnty, and concludea tbat he indeed knowa and 
po§aos§e8 God who haa charity in hia heart. 

Wo thorefoi'ß aeo that Mosos, Joromiah, John, all alike 
make a knowledge of God to consiat in a very few principles, 
wbich ovory ono may bo held bound to know and observe, 
Üio aum and substanee of whieh ia this : Tliat God is all 
righteoua, and all merciful, and the solo cxemplar of the 
true lifo to maiw Scripture gives no expresa deönitioii of 
God ; nor doea it prcacribe any attribute bcsidca thoae juat 
montioned as necessary to he known and imitatod. Froro all 
of which we concludo that tbe intellectual conception of God, 
inviilving consideruliona of the uature of the Suprenie aa ho 
is in himaelf, whieh man ia incapablo of imitating by any 
courso of Ufe, and wbich ho cannot therefore take aa an 
exaniplo to bo foUowed, haa nothing whatcver to do with the 
inatitution of a pcrfect rule of life. with faith and with ro- 
vpaled religion ; and oa a conaequence of thie it ia phün that 
invu may go wrong in rogurd to it in every way without ein. 
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It is not ttercforo to be wondered at that God should hove 
accommridated iiia revelations aad modes of revelalion to the 
imaginationa and prcconceived opiulona of the prophets, and 
tbat tho pioiia liavo frequently eotcrtaiued differeot opiuions 
of God, 03 we liavo shown by numerous cxamples in oiir 
sccond cliapter, Agaiii, tliere is no reason for wondering 
that God is constantly spoken of so improperly in Scripture, 
and tliat eyea, ears, hands, feet, senses, u mind, and propor- 
ttons, are ascribed to him, to say nothing of such mental 
eniotiona aa anger, jealouay, mcrcy, &c., — or that he ia 
pictured as a sovereign or judge, eeated on a royal throne in 
heaven, with Christ on Iiia right hand, and tha hcavenly host 
around. All thia_i3 mere condescension to tho capacity of the 
vulgär, whom Scripturo strivös to make not Icamod but 
obedient. Tho common run of thoologians, however, have 
concluded, that whatevcr they saw by tbeir natural under- 
slauding which did not accord with higher conceptious of 
the divine nature was to be interpretcd metaphorically ; and 
that whafever transcended tbeir capacity was to be taken 
quite literully. But if everylbing of tbis kind that is found 
in Scripture were ncccssary to be interpreted and understood 
metaphorically, then were Scripture written not for the rüde 
and unlcttered populace, but for tho moät learned Wd philo- 
BophicEd only amoug men. And what ia more ; if it be im- 
pious to conceive and believe tLosc things of God which we 
have tliuB far aet forth in all purity and simpllcity of mind, 
thcn ought the propheta to have been eapecially careful to 
avoid auch phrascs, and in reapect of vulgär weakneas to 
have epoken expressly of tho attributea of God in auch a 
way aa to make them readily appreciable and retainable by 
ordinary mcn ; but tbia thcy hiive nowLore done. We aro 
tberefore by no means to believe that opiniona, abafractiy 
considored, and without reference to decda, have anj-thing 
cilhor of piety or ,irapioty in themaelves ; let it rather be 
Said of any man tliat he *ia good or bad, aa he is moved by 
bis opiniona to obcdience and pnrity of life, or otherwise ia 
led to licentiouBnGSS of conduct and robellion ugaiust Qod'6 
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iIt'('i'(^«N [ Im who, bclidviiiji^ tho truth, yet shows himself con- 
tuniucioim, \h ii Hiniior, iis ho wlio bclicving fulschoods yet 
ItMiilr« Ii ^mnI lifu is pious aiid good./ Tbc truc knowlcdge 
(if (iotl («oitirs not by oommand, os wo havo sbown, but is a 
divino gitll ; und Oiul a^ks notbing more of man than recog- 
\\\\\\n\ of bi« divino justice aiid mercy, wbicb loads not to 
HOionoo, but is indisjHMisably necossarj' to obedience to bis 
otvriud hiws.* 

• Kor >fclui Joth tho Ta^ixI iv^uirv of ihco. but to Jo justly» to Iotc mercy, 
Mul to waU UuwM) ^ith thy iW • yMicoh Ti.>— £/. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF FAITH, THE GROUNDS OF FAITH, AND THE DICTINCTION 

BETWEEN FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY. 

To have a right conception of thc nature of faith, it is 
especially necessary to know that Scripture was adaptcd to 
thc capacity, not of the prophets only, but of the thougbtless 
and inconstant Jewish poople, no one of whom with the 
slightcst attention could misiinderstand it. Whoever accepts 
indiscriminately as the universal and absolute doetrine of God 
all that is comprised in the Sciiptures, however, does not 
exactly know what is adapted to common apprehension ; 
neither can he escape confounding vulgär opinion with 
divine doetrine, or producing the comments and conceits of 
man for sacred commands, and abusing the authority of 
Scripture. Who docs not see this as the grand cause why 
sectarians urge so many conflicting opinions as articles of 
faith, which they never fail to confirm by texts of Scripture P 
Whence indeed it has passed into a proverb in the Low 
Countries, "that there is never a heretic but he quotes Scrip- 
ture for his views : gern ketter sonder Jetter^ For the sacred 
books of the Jews were not written by one band, nor even 
in the same age ; but by several men of diverse genius and 
in different centuries ; between the firöt and last of whom 
almost two thousand, and perchance many more, years inter- 
vened. We would not howeTer accuse those sectaries of 



iinpiety bccause tlicy accommodatc Scripture to their views, 
ioasniucli as Scripturo iUelf m former timcs was accommo- 
datvd to tlte common apprehenaion ;j^evcry one therefore may 
be licld free to adupt it'to hia opiiiiona [provided he change 
uoLliing of its spiritj, if by doing ao he aecs tliat he can give 
a moro ontiro consent, and yield a moro füll obedience, to 
all thnt regards Qod'a justice and merey. ' Wc, however, 
Charge those with violiiting- the great law of charity who 
refuae to concedo tho same liborty to othera wlitch thoy 
arrogiito to thcmselves, who condemn and persecute aa 
eiiemies to Ood all, thougb leadmg most peaceable and virtu- 
ouB lives, who do not think as tliey do thcmaelvca, and, on 
the contrary, exalt thoso aa ibc elect of God who are of their 
opiniou, tbough they bc [oftcn of doubtfui Htcb and] alwaya 
of weak understanding. Nothing, aa I boUeve, can be niore 
wicked than euch conduct, nothing conceived raore dctri- 
montal to the gcnoval wcal. 

With a view to detcrmino the limita within which each 
meniber of tho Community may bo held at liborty to think 
03 bo chooaoB in raattera of faith, and, though thinkiiig 
diffcrently from otbcrs, may still bo retkoned aniong tho 
iitimbcr of the faitbfiil, I shiitl uow pi'ococd to inqnire con- 
ccming faith, and easay to dctermino tbo grounda on wbich 
it reats; Thia will be tho businesa of the present chaptcr, 
and I ahall at the same timo be carefal to diBtingidsh botweeu 
faith and philosophy, whicli indeod la the main purpose of 
my whole work. To proeeod with order, tben, let na rccur to 
the grand intj;nt of tho Scriptures at hirge, which will give 
ua a true standurd of faith. Now we havo aoen that the 
purpose of Scripture was solely to teach obedience. Thia I 
hold to bo undoniablo. For who doea not see thut either 
Testament is nothing from bogiuning to end but a doclrino 
and discipline of obedience? and that all the Scripturo 
toaehing bas no other end but to iuduco mankind to ofcey of 
thoir own free will ? Moacs did not attompt to coiivince the 
Isruelitoaby reasoning, hebomid them by covenants, byoiiths, 
by beucfita conforred ; and tlicn Iie constraiaod tlie pcople to 
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rcspect tho laws by threatening pains and pcnallics for tLeir 
infraction, whilst he held out Ihe prospcct of reward for their 
faithful observance. All such means are plainly not meaus 
of knowledge or instruetion, but only of obcdience. The 
Gospel doctrine, again, makes mentiou of nothing but simple 
faith, viz. to believe in God, and to worship him in sincerity 
and truth ; in other words, to obey and to serve him. I do 
not think it necessary here to heap togcther texts from Scrip- 
ture to demonstrate so piain a proposition. As to what every 
one is to do in order that he may obey God, this is most 
clcarly set forth in many parte of Scripture ; and indeed it 
is compriscd in very brief terms, he is to love God with all 
his heart, and his neighbour as himself. In this is compre- 
hended the whole of the law ; and it is unquestionable that 
he who loves God and his neighbour is obedient indeed, and 
blessed according to the law, whilst he who ncglects this 
divine precept is rebellious and in sin. Lastly, it Ls admitted 
by all that Scripture was written and published for the behoof, 
not of the learned alone, but of all kinds and dcgrees of 
mcn ; not for this age or for that, but for all times, whence it 
follows most assuredly that we are bound by the Scriptures 
to believe not hing more than is necessary to carry out the 
divine command of Godly and Ifcighbourly love. This com- 
mand, therefore, is the sole rule and measure of a catholic 
faith ; by this alone are the dogmas which all must embracc 
to be determined. 

But this being so obvious, and all eise resting on, or 
flowing legitimately from, so piain a principle, it may well bo 
. asked how it has happened that so many dissensions havo 
ariden in the Church ? and whether there may not be other 
catises for thcse besides those which have been mcntioned 
in the beginning of Chapter VII. ? These same causes, 
in fact, obb'ge me in this place to discuss the mode and 
principle of det^rmining the dogmas of a catholic faith on 
the foundation assumed ; for uoless I did so, and established 
the matter in conformity with certain rules, I should deserv- 
cdly bo held to have advanced my subject but little, inas- 



tniu^h aa ovcry ono, nnder pretext of sometlimg needful to 
obc>clipnc(>, ini^fat ihcn luoicrt the libcrty of introdncing what 
hc pltMuvd, («pccially whcn iJicre was aoy questioa concemiiig 
thc diviiio ttttributcd. Tbat I may present fhe whole sabject 
in Order, I aliall therefore begio with a dcfinitioa of faith. 
Now faitli, on the grouodji aasigned, is notbing but tlüs, — 
To eiildrtuiii Huuh thuughtaof Ood as, if wantiug, obedietice 
to hiiu i» withheld ; and, obedience givon, adequate (houghts 
of Ood are implied.* This dcfinition followB so plainly froro 
wliut hu« boon already dcmonstrated, that it scems to require 

00 üxplanation. Nevortbelesa, I shall cnlarge upon a few 
partioulars which foUow froin it. 1. Faitb of itself is not 
wilulury, it is uiity »o in rcspect of tbo obodicnce it implies ; 
or, as Jumt« says (Epi«t. Qcn. ii. 17), " fuith being alone, if it 
liutli not works is di^ad." It foUows that ho who is truly 
ubt«diciit noconnanly hin* a Inio and savlng faith; for obedi- 
onco uoiiccdod, fuit)i, aa wo havo said, is oeceslärily conceded 
litiH), This tho aiKwtlu just quotod gocs on to declare (Ib. 18), 
wlioro ho sayn, "Show inc tLy faith without thy works, and 

1 will »liow thoo my fuith by my works," John also wiütes ( Ist 
, Kpiot. iv. 7, 8), " Evory ono that lovcth {God and his noigh- 

l>u\ir) i» born of Ood, and knowoth Ood ; he that lovolh not, 
knowotli not Oi»d ; for God is lovc." From which it followa 
iigain tliiit wu «an adjiulgt^ nt> one faithful or imfaithful oxcept 
by his works. Tlmt .i« to suy, if his works be good, al- 
thoiigU lii> diÜV'ra in tho artiulos of bis creed from other 
bolinvurs, ho i« to bo aooouiit«d faithful ; us, on the contrary, 
if his dotnU bo ovil, tlioiigli lie niuy assont to the wörds of 
tbo (ruly pious, ntill is ho nu intidt-l. For obodicnce given, 
fuith is nt.i<(.>iisnrily givon, uud fuith without works is doud, 
M Jultu ulso oxpnwJy leaohea (Ib.l3),wbcro ho says, " llor^by 

■ N«in|HiulUtl«IUtl tl( (Hil(9)qiiainaD«olali>(eBllrequibntiRnonüa tollitot 
*rK* I>«uiii uttmllvulU. et bu oh«di»utU poMla. omMarin ponontur. The rewfer 
ni«f IHtMltay Hwb« « IntHihiUiui »t thu dvanitio» «hkh b> Uk«a bclUr Ihan ths 
nim ilxm Kbiit». Vvt wur uwn fxt, wd irilbo«t oiitiualwMttiaD, we •hauld 
4'lln« fVkth I" b« Hlob «iDW(iti<nw »f llu p«*M mi wiidoni of God •■ iann« 
uMWuw hl bU *iÜ ilwhcvd In b» tkrwd Uwi.- U. 
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know we that we dwell in him and he in us, bccausc he hath 
given US of his spirit," by spirit, hero, charity or love being 
undcrstood ; for ho had just said that God waa love ; and 
plainly concludes from his adopted principles that he who 
has the spirit of God truly within him has also charity. 
John, indeed, as he says that no man hath seen God, con- 
cludes that no man knows or conceives God save through 
the feelirig of love towards his neighbour, that no one can 
appreciate any other attribute of God but this of love, in so 
far as man is capable of the scntiment. These \^ews, though 
not peremptorily or dogmatically announced, nevertheless 
exhibit the ideas of this apostle with sufHcient cleamess. 
But we leam more of them when we go back to his 2nd 
chapter (3, 4), where we find these words, " And hereby do we 
know that we know him if we keep his commandments. Ho 
that saith I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him/j From theso texts, 
yet again, it foUows that they are Antichrists indd^d who 
persecute honest men, men who love justice and charity, 
because they differ from them in spcculative opinions, and 
hold not the same articlcs of a dogmatic creed with them- 
selves. They who love justice and mercy thereby show 
themselves true believers, as we know from Scripture, and he 
who persecutes tho true believer is Antichrist. It foUows, 
in conclusion, that to faith, absolutely true are less in- 
dispensable than pious dogmas, that is to say, dogmas or 
precepts that move the mind and heart to obedience. And 
although among these there may be many which have not a 
shadow of truth, provided that he who accepts them is un- 
conscious of this, he does not rcbcl against them, as he would 
neöessarily do were he better informed ; for how were it pos- 
sible that one who studies justice and mercy should go on 
adoring God as a conjuror, were he aware that such a practice 
was absurd in connection with reasonable ideas of the 
divine natura ? Men, howevQr> may crr through simplicity 
of mind ; and Scripture, as we have seen, condemns not ignor- 
anco but disobedience only — ^indeed, this foUows from tho 
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mero defiiiition wo have giveo of faith, all tho elcmonts of 
which raust be sought in tho broad foundation ive have 
adopted, aud in llie wliole purpose uf the Scriptures, unlcss 
we wottld inix up our owii imaginationa witli tlie sacred 
teacbings. Now theae do not require dogmas that are obao- 
lutely true, but such only aa are needful to obedience and to 
Btrengthcn the miiid in neighbourly love, in whicb senso 
nlonc can any man be said to be in God, aud God in him, aa 
the Apoatle John hns it. 

Since, therefore, the faith of every man is to be hold good 
and profitable, or the contrary, aa it conduces to obedienco or 
to diaobedience, and not as it is in iUelf either true or false, 
and uo one queationa the great diversitios that occnr in the 
gencral disposirions of men, — tbat all cannot by thcirnature 
alike agree in all thinga ; (hat opinions afioct men in difforent 
waya, what movcs ono to piety and devotion moving another 
to laughter and contenjpt, — it followa that into the Constitution 
of a catholic or universal faith no dogma mast enter wbich 
can be the subjcct of controYoray among rcasonaWe and just 
mcn. As in the nature of things, tben, that dogma which to 
one is pioua and profitable is to onother impioua and profit- 
less, therefore aro all dogmas to be judged bv thoir t-ifects, 
by the worka they produce, by the livee and oonversation to 
wbich they lead." » 

To the universal faith, therefore, belong tboae dogmaa 
alune which obedience to Gtjd absoluttly deinanda, and which, 
noglccted, obedience ia abaolutely impoaaible. Of all other 
articics of faith, every one aa lio beat knowa himaijlf, aud aa 
he finde these calculated to confirm him or otherwise in godly 
and neighbourly love, raay be allowed to think es be pleasea. 
Were euch a course followed, there wero no room left, nie- 

* To find B Standard of mornl und nlig^ioiu Irnth hos long brva a dwidcra- 
tum. Bpunheim, the most philosophluil of ttio phranolugtit«, proposcd tha fol- 
lowing, — " Tba absülutelf trne in marala aud religio» is Ihnt which is tnhiiTmony 
wilh oll tbe facaltios proper to man, tlic nioullica be hm in common «ith th» 
hwer anitnab boing in auhjection." This vo apprehcnd ia unimpeachabU.. 
Viäe Easttl philosnphiqns acr In niture monle et intdllectuelio de IltomnE, pw ' 
(i. Sptuihoioi. Paris, Ulö. An adniiiable worV.—EH. 
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thinks, for controversy within thc bosom of the Church. Nor 
ßhall I now shrink from specifyiiig the heads of An Umvek- 
SAL Faith, which arc also the fundamental dogmas of Scrip- 
ture. They are these: Tiiere is a Supreme Being, who 

DELIGHTS IN JuSTICE AND MeRCY, W^IOM ALL WHO WOULD 
UK SAVED ARE ROUND TO OBEY, AND WHOSE WORSHIP CON- 
SLSTS IN THE PRACTTCE OF JUSTICE AND CHARITY TOWARDS 

OUR NEiGHBOUR. All elsc that enters into the religious con- 
ception is readily dcdueed from these grand principles. In 
a möre extended shape, the Elements of the Universal Faith 
may be presented thus : — \ 

1. GoD, the Supreme Being, the just, the merciful, exists, \ 
and is the example of the true life. Ile who knows not God, 

or believes not that God exists, cannot obey him, nor know 
himasbisjudgo. . 

2. GoD is one. No one doubts but this belief is abso- 
lutely nccessary to the highest devotioil, admiration, and love 
of God ; for devotion, rcverence, and love arise from the idea 
of supreme excellence in one over all. 

3. God is omnipresent, and all tliings lie open beforo 
him. Were aught believed to be hidden from God, or he 
were held not to see all, doubts might arise of the impar- 
tiality of his justice, which govems all, or his justice might 
cven be denied. 

4. GoD has sole dominion and right in all things. Un- 
influenced by aught beyond himself, he acts and wills of his 
own sovereign pleasure and peculiar grace ; for all are 
bound to obey him, he to obey none. 

5. The worship of God consists, and obediencc to him is 
shown, in justice and charity alone, in other words, in the 
love of Dur neighbour. 

6. All who obey and worship God in this way are saved ; 
whilst they who live under the empire of sensuality are lost. 
If this be not firmly believed by men, thero is no reason 
why they should prefer obedience to God to indulgence in 
sensual pleasuree. 

7. Lastly^ Qod forgives those who repent of their 
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transgressions, There is no man wlio has not einned ; ' 
not God dement and forgiving, thorcforc, all inipht despalr 
of tlicir salvation ; nor were there eise any sense in believing 
tliat God 18 mercifiil. He, however, who believes that God in 
tlie plenitude of hU groce and mercy forgivea erring man, 
and who ia moved thereby to greater love and reverenoe 
towards the Supremc, he indeed knowa Christ a<!«ording to 
the spirit, and Christ is in him. 

Now no one can deny that all these thinga are indispena- 
ably net-essary to be known, in order that mon may «Hthout 
exception obey God, in conformity with the prescriptioa of 
the law already cxplaincd ; for ivere anything taken froni 
thcm, obedience were also taken away. As to what God ia, 
— God the divine exemplar of the true life to man — whether 
he be spirit, tire, light, mind, &c., haa nothing to do with ■ 
faith, nothing with the reaaonwhyandway in which God is the 
pattern of the true lift to man, nothing with onr conception 
of him as just and raerciful, nothing with the question aa to 
how all things are and act by bim, and wo consequonlly have 
understonding tbrough him, and through him know what 
thingB ai:e truly just and good. On auch points overy one is 
at füll liberty to thiuk for himself. Again, it is of no mo- 
ment, as regards faith, whother God ia believed to be Orawi- 
prescnt according to his esaonco or according to bis power, 
whether he governa all thinga of his free will or'by natural 
necessity, whcthor he proacribes laws in tlie manner of a 
sovereign prince, or decrecs them as etemal truths ; whether 
man yields obedience to God of free will, or by the necessity 
of a divine command ; laatly, whether the reward of tho 
good and the punishment of the bad are natural or auper- 
natural in kind. It mattcra not aa respocts faith, I Süy, how 
these and other auch queations are underatood and answered ; 
provided always that no eonclusion be come to which givos a 
greater Hccnce to sin, or lessens the eense of obedience duo 
to God. "Wberefore every one muat be beld at liberty to ae- 
commodate such dogmos to bis natural capacity, and to 
interpret them unhositatiugly in such wise aa to him scems 
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good, biit ever ao as that he can embrace them willingly, and 
obey God with bis wliole heart and uriderstjinding. For as 
we have already seen that in former times tbe principlea of 
fiiith wero revealed and writtea in hannoiiy with the capa- 
cities and opinions of prophet-s and peoplc, eo now is every 
one held bound to accommodate his faitli with hia opinions, in 
Order that he may cleave to it without mental ropiigimnce, 
without hesitation or reserve ; Ibr we have shown Ihat faith 
required, not so niuch absolute truth, as piety or äubmisaive- 
neBS, and thut it is only good and salutary by reason of the 
obedience it secures ; consequently, that no one is really in tlie 
ranks of tbe fiiithful, save and except he bc found among the 
übedient. It ia not tbe man, thercfore, who shows the brat 
reasons for bis fititb wbo nocessarily baa the best faith, but 
be wbo shows the noblest works of justice and charity. And 
here 1 leave it to the decision of every one to aay how salutary 
is BUcb a doi^trinc, bow neccssary to the common weal, tliat 
men may live in peace and uiuty togetber, and that tbe 
causes of crime and disordcr may be taken away. 

But bcfore proceeding furlher, I have to take np tbe 
objections tbat were incidentully alluded to in Cbapter I., 
and of which the cousiderution was deferred, when speaking 
of the intereourse of God with tbe Israclites on Mount 
Sinai. Now although tbe voice whicb tbe Israclites heard 
could give these men no philosophieal or matbematical as- 
äurance of the cxistence of Qod, it was suöicicnt to excito 
tbem to reverenco Ood as they had already conceived him, 
and to induce them to obey bis commaudmcnts ; which 
indeed was ihe end and aim of the manifestatiou. For God 
willed not to tca«h the laraelites the absolute attributes of 
bis essence (be revealed none of these on tbe occaaion), but 
to soften the hardnoss of tbeir hcarts and Icad them to 
obedience. He theretbre aaaailcd tbem not with reasons, but 
with the din of a tempeat, and spoke to them in thunder and 
lightniiig (vide Exodus xs. 20). 

It now only romains for me to sbow tbat betwoen faith 
and science, or between theology and pbilosophy, there is no 
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nffinity und nothing in common. This, I tliink, no one wfll 
deny who conaiders for a moment the Bcope and foundations 
of these two departmenta of liuman knowledge, which indeed 
diSer ioto cah; the scope of philoaophy being nothing but 
truth, that of faith again, aa we have abundantly shown, 
nothing but piety and obediencc. And then, the foundationa 
of philosopliy are common ideas, and muat be aought for 
in nature alone, Of faith, however, the foundations are 
laid in history, in language, and must be sougbt in Scripture 
and revelation only, aa has been already ahown in Chapter 
VIT. Faith therefore accordfl to every one the füllest liberty 
of philosophiziiig, and of Coming to what concluaions he pleases 
about the nature of ihinga and ideas, without any charge of 
ein ; accounting him only aa heretical and achiamatic who 
teaches viewa that lead to hatred, anger, atrife, and dis- 
obedience ; and, on the other band, regnrding liim only as 
among the numbor of the faithful -wbo, according to the 
measure of hia powers and purposee, perauades to ond prac- 
tises justice and charity. 

To conclude, aa the subject with which I have juat been 
cngaged ia the main part of all I proposed to myself in tMs 
treatiae, I am anxious before prooeeding furthcr to entreat 
the reader most eameatly to read over the two last chapters 
again, and again and again to weigh and ponder their Con- 
tents. I trust he will then be convinced that I Iiavo not 
writfen with any purpose of producing noveltiea, but with a 
wiah to correct imperfectiona, and to amend erroneoua views, 
in whicli I venture further to hope ho will aUow I have 
eometimes been aucceasful. 



Odc of tlieremarkablediSerenccibctirccnlhe Oldand tbe NevTcsUment dia- 
peiuHtiooB u thii diffcrent eni[)biuiB that U Isid in euch on the prinoiplQ of Fnith 
or Btli^. In tbo OIJ Totamint the words Ulief and Mint occur but »ery 
ntrelj, and aro araroely oaed to mark a priiinpb.— Belief indeed is scarMlr*onoo 
enjoined a» o rfn/y in its pagea. In the New Teitament, on the contrary, wa 
haie bdief, Mteci, Mining, among the worda of moat freqnent occarrenoe. 

Belief and nnbctief, hotccrer. nro vhollj goncral and relative Ifrma, and Uta 
mental aots Üttrj indicatc haie neilher merit nor dummt in themaelvca— thero 
Diaj be u rnnoh dement in bolief u marit in nnbelief, and via vtriä. In ttu 



CIIAPTER XV. 

TIIEOLOGY DOES KOT ASSIST REASON, NOR DOES REASOX AID 
TIIEOLOGY. OF IUE GROUNDS OF OUR BELIEF IN IUE 
AUTHORITY OF TIIE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 

They who do not know how to distlnguish betwccn phi- 
losophy and thcology dispute whetlier Scripture should bo 
aidant to rcason or reason helpful to Scripture ; that is to 
say, wliether the sense of Scripture ought to be made to 
liannonize with reason, or reason be made to bend to 
Scripture. Of these two views one is taken by the sceptics, 
who deny the certainty of reason, the other by the dog- 
matists. That both grossly err, however, is apparent from 
what has already been said. And, indeed, whether one 
opinion or the other be adopted, either reason or Scripture 
must of necessity be abused. We have shown that Scripture 
does not teach philosophy, but piety; and that the whole 
Contents of the Bible are accommodated to the capacity and 
preconceived opinions of the vulgär. He, consequently, who 
would'mako Scripture harmonize with philosophy will have 
to fasten many things on the prophets which they did not 
imagine even in their dreams, and will often have to inter- 
prct their meaning much amiss. He, on the other hand, who 
atternnts to make reason and philosophy the hand-maids of 

modern world of Bcience espccially, ve know or we do not hnow as regards things 
poütive, WC Miere or ditbeüeve in rcference to things douhtful. — JEd. 

17* 
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theology will find bimself fofcod to rccognize the prcjudic^s 
of the vulgär of old as diviiio tliiiigs, and with tbese to fiU 
and obscure hU underatandiug ; so ihat both — thia with, Riid 
that witbout, reason — will acem to rave. 

Tho ilrat among the Plmrisees who openly maiutained 
that Scripture sbould be harmonized with reaBon was Mai- 
monides (wbose opinion wc have reviewed in Cbapter VII. ,- 
and refuted by many argumenta), and although he enjoyed a 
great reputation among theni as a writer, still tbe greater 
number of bis co-religionista disagree with him iu this, and 
caat tkemaclvcs at tbe feet of a certain Rabbi Judah Alpak- 
har* who, anxious to avoid the error of Maimonidea, falla 
into another opposed to it. Tbia Rabbi maintained that rea- 
son ought to be aidant, and, indeed, subordiuate, to Scripture. 
He doea not think tbat anything in Scripture is to be under- 
Htood metaphorically because the Üteral aense ia repugnant to 
reason, bat ouly because it ia at variance witb Scripture it- 
eelf, i. e. with precepts or dogmas elsewhere cleurly ex- 
pressed. He therefore lays it down as an universal nile, 
tbat whatever Scripture teaches dogniatically, and affirms in 
expresa worda, ia, on its solo authority, to be rei'oivcd as 
absolutely true ; that no dogma is to be found in tbe Bible 
which directly contradicta another, but only scema fo do so 
inferentially, the manner of spcaking in Scripture often 
appearing to auppose aomclbing contrary to tliat wbich is 
taught in fact ; and for thia reason ouly are such tcxta to be 
interpreted as nietaphorioal. For example, Scripture teaches 
clearly tbat God is One (Deut. vi. 4). Nowbere is it found 
directly affirming that there are several Goda ; though thore 
are many places in which God speaks of liimself, and where 
the prophets apeak of God, in the plural number. llcre a pe- 
culiar manner of spcaking only is to be eupposed ; the pur- 
poso of the languago not bcing to dcciare tbat there are 
several Gods. Wherefore all such passagcs are to be ex- 
plained motapborii'ally ; to wit, not because it ia rcpftgnaut 



' I winomlMr formcrly to har« read tho Ictter of H. J. AlpuLhi 
nulterj qiiolod Mrc vuoUini-d among the leiten oddreased to Hainionides. 
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to reasoQ to suppoae that there are moro Öods than one, but 
becauso Scripturo itseli" directly affirma that tlicre is ouly oue 
God. So, also, because Scripture directly afGmiB (aa our 
Rabbi thinks) that God is incorporeal (Deut, iv, 15), are we, 
ou the authority of tbis passage nlonc, and not of reason, to 
be held to believe that God is vritliout body, and consequent- 
ly, on the sole authority of Scripture, are all tho paasagce in 
which God is spoken of as having hands, feet, back parts, &c., 
to be oxplained metaphorically, the mere mode of spcaking 
in these making it appear as though God wcre corporeal. 

Such 13 the opinion of thia writer, who, inasmuch as hc 
dcsires to csplain the Scripturca by the Scriptures, I luuch 
commcnd ; but I am astonished that a man cndowed with 
rcoson himaelf should aeek to destroy it. It is true, indeed, 
that Scripture is to be interprcted by Scripture so long as tho 
qucstion is of tbe sonse of the language, and the meaning of 
the propheta ; but, having found the true sense, it is then in- 
dispensable that judgraent and reason be summoned to ap- 
prove of the concluaions attained. But if reason when opposed 
to Scripture is nevertheless to be completely subjectod to it, 
I ask whether tliia la to be dono knowingly, or i'gnorantly 
and as if stricken with mental blindness r* If blindly, then 
indeed we act foolishly and without judginent ; but if know- 
ingly, then do we accept on the solc authority of reaaon that 
Scripture, which, to be consistenf, we ehould reject when it 
ia opposed to reason. And I ask, who can receive or adopt . 
iato bis miud anything againet which reason rebels P For / 
what is it mentally to deny anything, but that reason dis- 
claims it p And, truly, I cannot sufficiently express ray 
amazcment that thure should be found man in the world 
eager to disparage reason, and tio aubject thia greatpst of 
gifta, this divinc light, to the dead letter which human maüco 
may have corrupted; who think it no sin to speak aguinst 
the mind of man, this table on which the true covenant of 
God is writ, to call it corrupt, and blind, and lost ; but who 
esteem it the groatest wickednoas to call in ([uestion the mere 
sign and symbol of the Word of God! These persona, for- 
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eootli, think it pious and proper tu Irußt nothing to tlieir own 
judgment, but impious aiid rcprcliensiblc to doubt of tlie 
good fuith and judgiuent of tliose wlio have transmitted the 
Sacred Booka of the Jewa to us ! But this is ehecr foUy, not 
piety. And I ask, "Wliat are they unxious about? What 
de they fwir ? Tbut fiiitli and religion aro not to be vindi- 
catod unless men agrco to ignore all experience and bid adieu 
to reoson P If they do indeed think so, they rather fear than 
trust the Scriptures. But für from ua be the thought that 
religion and piety should be subordiiiated to reoaoD, or reasoa 
bc aubjected to religiou, und that each may not assert its own 
right, pursue ita own course in perfect coneord with tho other. 
Of this point, however, I eball spcak by and by ; for here I 
have, above all things, to examine the rule hiid dowu by thia 
Rubbi Älpakhar. 

He, aa I have Bald, would have üb, without question asked, 
cmbrace aa triie, er rejcct as falso, all that Scripture afFirma 
or denics ; and, agaiii, hc maintains that Scripture never 
in cxpress words contradicts affirmatively or negatively 
in one place wbat it affirma or denies in another. IIow 
rashly both of theac assertions aro mado no one who has 
inquired can be ignorant. For, passing by the fact, which 
he has not noticed, that Scripture ia made up of mnny books, 
writt<?n at different f imes for difierent generationa of men by 
different authors, I eay tho Rabbi Älpakhar vcnturea the 
Btatement he makea entirely on bia own autbority, Scripture 
saying nothing of the kiad ; that he ought to show all tho 
places which are only inferentially contradictory to be sus- 
ceptible of a ready metapborical explanation from the naturo 
of the language, or by rcaaon of the place whero they ocour ; 
and, histly, that he should be hcld bound to prove that 
Scripture lias reaehcd ua whoUy uucorrupted. 

Nüw I ask, in tho first place, whcther we aro to be 
compelled to embrace os true, or reject aa falae, all that 
Scripture contains which is repugnant to rcason ? Perhaps, 
howovor, he raight here rcply, that Scripture contains no- 
thing that 13 repugnant to reason. I, on my part, iueist 
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that in Scripturo tt ia expressly affirmcd and taught that GoA 
is jealous (ex. gr. in. the Dccalogue itself ; in Exodus iv. 14 ; 
in Deuteronomy iv. 24, and in uiany othcr placea) ; and I 
eay tliia ia repugnant to reaaon. Nevertheless, the ßabbi 
Judaa Älpakhar would have us receive the assertion as tnie 
— ay, and if we can find anything in Scripture which im- 
plica that God ia not jealous, tbia woiild have to be explained 
metaphorically, aud hold tu mean nolhing of the sort. Again, 
Scripture aaya espreaaly that God doscondod on Moont Sinai 
(Exod, xix. 30 et seq.), ascrihea to him other motions in 
Space, and nowtere expressly teachea that God does not 
iiiove ; thia, therefore, would have to be leceived by all as 
tnie ; and because Solomou soys that God ia infinit« — tliat 
. tlic heaven of hoavena cannot contain liim (1 Kinga vüi. 27), — 
altbough he dooa not affirm exprcaaly, though it followa by 
inf'erence, that God doea not move, thia must nocessarily be so 
explained that it shoU appear not to tako away the faculty of 
locomotion from God, So, also, heaven would have to be 
asaumed aa God's d wellin g-place and throne, becauae it ia ex- 
preasiy affirmed so to be in Scripture. In the same way, 
thero are vcry many expressions in conformity with tho 
opiniona of the prophets and the vulgär which roason and 
philoaophy, but not Scripture, declaro to be false or mis- 
tiikeu, although all rauat be euppoaed to have been true in 
tlie opinion of their authors, by whom reaaon and philosophy 
were Uttle regardod. 

Our Rabbi, in conclusiou, aäirma falacly that oue passage 
contradicts another by infercnce ouly, not directly, Thus 
Moses affirina directly that " God is fire " (Deut. iv. 24), and 
ho as directly denies that God has uny rcscmblanee to visible 
thiogs (Ib. iv. 12) ; now, did our Rabbi rule, thia would 
not be to deny directly, but only by infcronce, that God was 
fire ; let ua concede therefore that God ia fire — but no, let 
ua rather escapo from such stuff, lest with him wo aeem to 
talk idly, and proceed to other more pregnant instancea for 
hia confutation, Thus, Samuel in one paaaage {l Sam. xv. 
yO) dcniea that God ovcr " lioa or repenta ;" aud Jerenüah 
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in another (Jer, xviü. 8, 10) affirms that God 
Lim of the good and evü he intended. What ? ure not t 
two testa directly opposed to each other ? "Wliicli of 
would our Rabbi explaiu metaphorically ? Both ore u 
both arc coutradictory ; what one positively afBmis, the oi 
EIS positively dcnica. In obedieiice to bis own rule, therefon 
he would bc bouiid at oncc to adopt cach as Inie, and t 
to rcject cach as falac. Aud, theii, what signifies it that o 
place contradifls another not directly, but only by 
»cqucnce, if the coiisequcncc be clear, and the circomata 
of tbe place, aad the nature of the Bubjcct, will not be 
metaphorical inlerpretation ? And that there are many ( 
pasaagea in the Bible haa bcen amply showii in more t 
one cliaptcr of this treatiae— in the Second Chapter, fora 
amplo, whero the diverae and contradictory opiniona of i 
prophets were preaented, in Ohapters IX, and X., where, i 
ospecial) the 8triking_ contradictions that occur in tbe sevei 
hiatories were discusscd, so that I bave no occaaion to re 
myaelf or to quote furthcr iiistancea in order to ahow i 
absurditioa follow frora the rule of interpretation suggE 
by the author quoted, or tbe erroneouaneaa and inconaider- 
ateness of hia opiuiona. Wberefore we declare the viewa aa 
well of tbia writer, as of Sfaimonidea, to be imtenable, und 
raaiutain unaliaken the position, that tbeologj' is iieither 
Bubject or subordinate to reason, nor reaaou aubject to 
theology, but that eacb reigna supreme in ita own proper 
fiphero ; the aphere of reaaon being tnith and kuowledge, 
whilat that of theology ia piety and obedlence ; the power of 
reason not extendiiig bo far aa to bo able to determiiio lliat 
men by obedience only, witliout any kuowledge of thinga, 
may be saved ; whilat theology nsks nothing, preacribca no- 
tbing, but obedience, and neither willa nor availa augbt 
agiiinst reason. For the dogmas of faith, as we have shown 
in the preceding chapter, are deterniined by theology only 
in so far aa is requisite for obedience ; but the definitc cora- 
prebeiifiion of these, aa rcgarda their truth, &c., it leavea to 
tlic döcisioQ of reason, which indeed ia the light of the soul [ 
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ttiat without which notbmg is conceived but dreams and 
vain fancics. 

And here I take occasion to say ttat hy tlieologj- I im- 
deretand revelation, in so far ob it ehowa the aim wliich 
Sciipture haa in yiew (nainely, the way aud raanner of 
obedience, or the piint-iplca of true piety and tnie belief) ; in 
other worda, that which iß proporly callcd tho word of God, 
and which cousiata not in any certain urnnber of books called 
ßacrcd (vide Chap. XII). Theology, in this senau, if ita pre- 
cpptsandrules of life be regarded, will be found to agreo with 
reaaon ; and, if its end and uJin be kept in view, to differ in 
nothing from what rcason dictatcs ; so tbat it is of universal 
application, common to all. In so für aa the body of Sciip- 
ture is coucerned, we have already ahown in Chapter VII. 
that its meaning was to bo ascortained from its hiatory solely, 
not from the goneral hiatory of nature, which is the founda- 
tion of philoaophy alonc. Nor ought we to be discouragcd if„ 
after having üivestigated the true meaning of Scripture in this 
way, we find it here and there in contradiction with reaaon ; 
for, whatevcr of this sort may be found in the Biblc, or that 
man withuut dctriment to charily may ignore, that we certain- 
ly know doos not touch theology or the AVord of God, so that 
on these mutt«ra every one may think as Ije pleaaea without 
sin. Let ua conclude dcfiiiitively, therofore, that neither ia 
Scripture to be mado fo conforra to reaaon, nor ia reason to 
bü aubjected to Scripture. 

But siiice the very foundation of theology, ^iz, that man 
is btcssed or suved hy obedience alone, cannot be demon- 
stratiil by reason to be either true or false, we may be askcd 
reproachfuUy whereforo we believe in it P If wc embrace it 
wilhout reason, like blind men, we therein act fooliahly, and 
without diacretion. If, on the co-ntrary, we seek tö dctermino 
this foundation by reaaon, theology thereby becomes a part 
of philoaophy, and not to be aeverod from it. To theso 
Buggeations, however, I reply that I have ahown dcfinitively 
that tbia fundamental dogina of theology is not to be invea- 
tigatcd by meana of the natural understanding ; at all evenls, 
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that no one has yet bcen foiind who could deinonstrate it in 
thia way, and that revelation thereforo becaiiie esaentially 
nocessary. We may use our judgmeut, ucvertlieless, in order 
that what is reveated may be embraced with morul certainty 
at Icaat. I say, with moral certainty, for wo cannot look to 
havo any higher assuranco than had the prophels, fo whom 
the revelation we posaesa was first made, and wbose aasur- 
ance woa moral only, aa haa boen ehown in Chnpter II. of 
thia Treatise. 

I think, thereforo, that they err egrcgiously who seek to 
prove the autliority of Scripture by meana of matliematical 
ibrraulas or demonstraiions, For the authority for the Bible 
reats on the authority of the propbots, so that it can bo aup- 
ported by no more powerful argumenta than those by which 
the prophets of old were wont to pereuade the pcoplc of their 
title to bo heard ; our own assurance of the aamo can indeed 
Pest on no otlier foundation but that on which tho propbeta 
rested their asaurance and authority. Now we huve found 
• the wholo certainty of the propheta to repose on theae threo 
/ things: 1, Ä clear and lively imaginalion ; 2. Signa or 
tniraclcs ; 3. laatly and chiefly, A mind disposed to justice 
and goodnoss. The propheta built on no otlicr foundationa 
than are supplied by these, and so coidd not denionstrafe 
their authority by any other means, either when in former 
timea they addreeacd the multitude by word of mouth, or 
hold intercourso with U3 now in wrilten charucters. As to 
tho firat principlo — viz, that they iraagincd vividly, thia 
could only be known to the propheta themselves ; so that 
our whole certainty of revelation mtist and ought to reat on 
the remaining two, viz. signa and doctrine. And this was 
«xprcssly taught by Moses, for he bida the poople obey the 
ppophet who showa a true sign in tho name of trod ; whilat 
he ordera tho falso prophet, althougli he prophesica in the 
name of God, to bo put to death (Deut. xxviÜ.). He also 
condemns bim to deuth who aeducea the pcoplo from tho 
true religion, although he ahould confirm bis discourse by 
signs and portenta (Deut, xiii.), Whence it foUows that the 
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true is to be diatinguiahed from the falae prophet by doctriiio 
aiid mimcle logether : lie wlio ahowa doctrine und miracle 
Moses declares to bo a (nie prophet, ond bim the pcoplo aro 
ordered to believe without fear of being led aatray ; aa they, 
agaiD, are declared to be l'alse prophets and worthy of dcath 
who prophesy falsely, tbougb tliey apcak iu the name of God, 
or who teacli t'ulae goda, though they work miracles. 

We thcrefore only feel ouraelves bound to believe Scrip- 
ture, or tho propheta, oii tho ground of their doctrine con- 
finned by aigns. For eince we find the propheta commending 
charity nnd justice abovc all things, and aimmg at nothiug 
eise, it is impossiblo to imagine that they spoke of evil pur- 
pose. They certainly taught of upright mind, and io raake 
man blessed through faith and obediencc. And, iuasmueh as 
they confirmed this escellent doctrine by aigna in addition, 
we aatisfy oursclvea that they spoke not idly, that they did 
not rave whilst they propheaied ; a concluaion in wbich wo 
(ihre tho iiiore eontirraed when we find that they taught no 
moral precept which doea not agree entirely with reason ; for 
it is not little that the word of God, as spoken by tlio pro- 
pheta, entirely agreea with fhe very word of God speaking iu 
113. And on this [wint, I say, w© have the sumc assurunee 
from tho Bible which the Jewa of old had from the moutha 
of their propheta ; for, as we have shown ubove {Chap. XII.), 
in 80 für as doctrine and the chief elementa of their hiatory aro 
concemed, the Scriptures have come down to us unchaugcd. 
Tbia Position we assumo aa the ground of the whole of our 
Theologyand Scripture bclief ; and althougb it is not bus- 
ceptible of a mathematical demonstratiou, afill it may be 
acknowledged with the entii'e concun'enee of reason and 
nnderatanding. For it were mero foUy to refuse to receive 
thot which haa heen confirmed by the teatimony of so many 
prophets ; which is a source of so much comfort to weakor 
Souls ; from which such good results ensue to the Common- 
wealth ; and which moreover can be bcHeved witliout danger 
or delriment to any, on the aole ground that it is not sus- 
oeptible of mathematical dcmonatration. Aa if, indeed, in the 




eagest conduct of lifo wo admit nothing as true which roight 
be callod in qiieetion ou any pretext of doubt ; or os if inust 
of OUT doinga were not aufficiontly, and somc of them wboUj-i 
uncertain. 

I confc^, iudeed, that they who tbink pbilosophy and 
theology rautnally contradiotory and subversive, who nmin- 
tain tliat oacb ougbt to bo espelled from the oUicr's domain, 
and tbat one or other is to be bid adieu to, tbcy, I say, do not 
without good reason endeavour to lay a solid foundation fop 
tbeology, and even atrive lo tind a mathemattcal demonatta- 
tion of ita principlea. But who, save & desperate and insano 
pcraon, would rashly cbooac to bid good-bye to reason, to 
despiso the arta and sciences, and to deny the c^rtainty of 
rational conclusions ? At tbo same tireie, it is imposeiblo 
absolutely to excuss thoae who call reason to tlieir aid in 
rebutting reason, and who atrive by mcaua certain to muko 
it scem uncertain. When they seek by mTttheniatii-al do- 
monstrationa to show tlie truth and authority of tbeology, 
indeed, and to takc awoy the authority of reason and the 
natural und erst atidlng, they only bring tbeology under tho 
dominioQ of reason, and seem pluinly to suppose tbat tho 
authority of tbeology would be without lustrc unlesa 
illumincd by tbe natural light of reason. Ün tho other band, 
if they boast that they acquiescc entirely in the internal 
t«8timony of tbe Iloly Spirit and call reason to their aid, for 
no other cauae tban on account of uubelievers, and witb a 
view to conWncing them, sflll no credit were to be givon to 
their aasertions, aa we could eaaily show that tbcy only 
speak from passion or vain-gloriousness. For from the pre- 
ceding chaptcr it foUowa couclusivcly, that ihe Holy Spirit 
givea no testimony aavo through good works ; wlier»fore 
Paul himself in bis Epistle to the Galatians calls tbcae 
" fruit of tho lloly Spirit" (Gal. v. 22), and thia ia notbing, 
in truth, but tbat contentmont and acquieacenco of beart and 
understanding which spring from good deeda done. Of the 
verity and cerlainty of tSngs, bowever, which are solely 
matters of apoculation, no spirit save reaaon auppliea any tes- 
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timony, reason, which, as we have already sliown, asserts the 
empire of truth for itself. If, therefore, any one declarcs 
himsclf possessed of any spirit but that which gives him cer- 
tainty of truth, he boaste idly, and speaks from the prompt- 
ings of his feelings only ; or eise he seeks refuge in sacred 
things from the fear he has of being exposed by philosophers 
and held up to public conterapt ; but in vain, for at what 
shnne shall he be well received who assails the majesty of 
reason? 

But I make anendof this discussion, for I seem to myself 
to have made out my case, which was to show how philoso- 
phy was distinct from theology, and that whereln each 
principally consisted ; that neither was subordinatc, but that 
each held sway in its own sphere without prejudice to tho 
other; finally, as occasion presented itself, I have shown 
the absurdities, inconveniences, and evils that have followed 
from confounding these two elements, and not keeping each 
entirely distinct from the other. Bcfore proceeding to 
auother part of my subject, I desire again and distinctly to 
express my opinion of the value and necessity of the 
Sacred Scriptures to man. These I estimate very highly; 
for as we do not perceive by the light we bring with us into 
the World that simple obedience is the way of life, whilst reve- 
lation alono by the singular grace of God teaches this, which 
we could not leani by our reason, it foUows that the Scrip- 
tures have been a great source of comfort to mankind : all 
without exccption may obey, but there are very few indeed 
who, imder the guidance of reason, could attain to habits 
of virtue ; so that without Scripture we might dcspair of the 
well-doing of almost all mankind. 




Oy THE rOUNDATroSS OF A. COMMONWKAT.TH. OP THE 1 
TURAL AND CiVlL RIGHTS OF INnmDt'ALS ; AND Olf ■; 
RIGHTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OR RVLING AUTHORITV. 

Thub far our aim has beert to separate philosophy i 
theology, and to procliiim the title to free thought ana 
free discourse wliich tlicse alike concedc to all. It is now 
time to ioquire how far tliia liberty of opinion and of speech 
extends in a well-ordered state, To discuss thia subject with 
due Order and regulanty wo muat inquire into the founda- 
tions on which a Commonwealth reposos, and firat of tbe natural 
rights of individoals, witliout preaent reference to general ' 
polity and religion. 

By right and inatitution of nature I understand nothing 
moro than the rulcs of nature proficribed to individiiol tbings, 
wbereby each is determined to esistence and action in u cer- 
tain specific manncr. For oxample, — fishes are determined 
by nature to live in water, and the great to dc-vour the amall. 
Fisbea tbereforo posaess tho watcr by tho highest natural 
rigbt, and by the same do tho gi-eat live on the smnll. For 
it ia certain that nature, conaidcrcd absolutcly, haa uulimitcd 
rights within the bounda of possibiüty ; in other words, the 
right of nature is aa extoneivo aa its power. The power of 
nature, however, is only anothor phrase for the power of God, 
wbo has the first and highest right to all und ovor all, liut 
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US the power of nature at large is nothing more than the ag- 
gregate power of cvery individual thing in nalure, it follows 
that each individual tliing hiis the highest riglit to all it can 
cotnpnss or attain, and that the rights of indtWduals are co- 
cxtensire with their power. And aa it is the highcst law of 
nature that every individual thing shontd seek to cunlinue in 
the State appropriate to it, and thia with reference to itself 
olone and to nothing eise, it foUowa that every indi\'idual has 
the highe«t right to its Btate, i. e., aa I havc said, to be antl 
to do as its natural Constitution determines. Nor do we here 
recognize any difference between man and the reat of the 
beingB of creation ; nor between the man endowed with rea- 
80D and the man who knows nothing of reason, nor between 
'the aane in mind and the inaane or fatuous. For whatsoever 
does anything acts by the lawa of its nature or by the highest 
right, because actiiig as it is ordained to do by nature, and 
incBpable of aeting otherwise. "Wherefore, among men, so 
long as they are considered to bc living under tlie cmpire of 
nature alone, ho who as yet knowa nothing of reason, or who 
Las not yet the hab^ of virtuous conduct, lives with perfect 
right by the laws of mere appetite, even as he lives by the 
lawB of highest right who rcgulates hia lifo in conformity 
with the dictatea of reoaon. In other wortls, as the wies man 
' haa the highest right to all that wisdom commands, or to livo 
according to the lawa of reaaon, so the foolish or ignorant 
man has entire right to live according to the lawa of appetite. 
And thia ie what the Apostlc Paul teaches when he acknow- 
U'dgea no ain before the Promulgation of the law ; that is to 
say, 80 long as men lived under the empire of nature they 
wcre not liring in sin.* 

• Epist. to EoEi. V. 13. Might nqlPouViteMhiiigiuweUiisoQriatlior'aliCTc 
bo fairlyreieifedwilhreaerviilion? Right »rtd wrong iure! j preoodc In*, and aro 
it9 cause. He sinned in (he deed who emot« hü brother, not beoiusc it cnme tu 
be writU», " Thou sbnlt not kill." H»te we not in fect the kigimt aulharUy, 
Ibet of the Maittr, for this view ? " Te harc henrd that it waa eftid hv ihem of 
old, Thou ahalt not commit adullerj ; but 1 bbjt unlo jou, Thal wbosoiver look- 
rth on a womin to liut »fter her hath alrcady committed adullerj in bis hi'atl.'' 
<IUtthew riü. 27. 2%.)~Ed. 
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The natural nght of every man therefore is determined 
by appetito and power, not by sound reaaon. For all are not 
coDstituted by nature to act according to the rnles of reasoh. 
On tbe contrary, all are bom Ignorant of everjtbing ; and 
before they can know tbe tme rule of life, and acquire viitu- 
oua babits, a great pari of their lives muat already bavc paaa- 
ed. Meantime, nevertbelesa, they are held to live, and, as 
mucb as in them lies, to prescrve thcir State of boiug. But 
tbis tbey must do by thc sole impulses of appetite or desire ; 
for nature gives nothing eise aa a guide to the natural man, 
not Conferring the power of liviug by tbe rules of sound rea- 
son. Men are tberefore no more bound to live by tho rule of 
absolute right than is a domestic cat to live by tbe laws of a 
lion'a nature. 

Wliatever any one, regardcd as undcr tLe empireVif uature 
only, deerfis useful to bimsolf, tberefore, whether led to do so 
by right reason or by an iinpulsc of appetite, that he desires 
by a Buprcme law of nature, and it is lawful for bim by force, 
by cunning, by entreaty — in sbort, in any and every way, to 
obtain posseasion thereof, and to hold a^ an enemy wbocver 
opposGS bim in tbe satisfaction of bis desire. 

From the above it followa tbut the law or instituto of 
nature, under wbich all are bom, and for the most part live, 
probibita nothing but tbat which no one desires, and 
no one can desire ; and tbat it does not absolutely gainsay 
dispute and dificrence, anger and hatrod, stratagora and wile, 
nor indeed anything to which passion persuades. And thia 
is not to be wondored at ; for nature is not comprisod iritbin 
the narrow limits of the laws of reason, which are of servHce 
to man only and are mcant for bis sole guidance in conduot, 
but erabraces au infinity of othcr raatters wbich have respect 
to tbe eternal order of creation at large, in wbich man is a 
mero atom. By the nocesaity of nature, for instance, every 
individuul tbing la constituted to exist, and to act In a 
cortain determined manner, so that wbatever appears to ua 
evil or absurd, does so because wc know things partially only, 
and are ignoi'ant of tbe order and concatenation of nature at 
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large ; and because we would direct all In couformity with 
our rcasoD, altlioiigh that which our reason calle evil ia not, 
evil as regarda ihe order and rulc of nature generally, but 
ouly as regarda the law of our proper nature. 

That it is adTanfageouB for man to live accordingto the 
laws and special precepte of rfason which, as has been aaid, 
are only intended to be useful to bim, caiiuot be queationed. 
There ia no one who does not desire to live in peace, in safety, 
and free from fear, which, however, wore impossible so long 
aa every one was permitted to do as be pleaaed, and so long as 
nogreater authority was given to reason than to euch passions 
OS hatred and revenge ; for no one can live amidst enmities, 
hatreds and wilea otherwiso than onxiously ; and there ia no 
one who will not usc hia best endeavour to escape from their 
influence. Again, if wereflect that men live very wretchedly 
who live without mufual aid, and, without the requiaite cul- 
ture of reason, oa has been showii in Cliapt«r V., we perceive 
most clearly that to live in comfort and security it is indis- 
pensable for men to combine together, and to agree that the 
right which each ha_d from nature individually sbould be had 
collectively, — that each ahoidd ceaee to live for himaelf alone 
by forco and appetite, but that everything should be det«r- 
mined by the will and consent of the Community. This, 
however, would be attempted in vain if all only willed to 
foUow the dictatea of appetite (for by the lawe of appetite 
every one ia drawn hia own eeveral way) ; every one mu«t be 
firmly resolved, and indeed be bound, to govern himself in all 
things by tho dictatea of reaaon alone (which no one vent ures 
openly to gainsuy, lest he appear to have loat hia understand- 
ing), to reatrain his appotitea or affectiona when theae pcr- 
Buade to aught hoatile to the'intereala of othera, and to do 
nothing to another which he would not have done to himaelf, 
and, laatly, to defend the rights of othera as if they were hia 



Let US DOW iuquire how this compact ia to bo arranged 
lind eutered on so as to be definitc and enduring. For it is 
a general law of human nature that no one neglects what he 
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ostecms to be good unleaa in tho liopo of a gieater gooci, or 
the fear of a greator evil ; nor doea any one brave an ctÜ 
save to C8ca))0 a greater cvü, or in ihe view to achievc a 
greater good ; that is to eay, ho elects what he thinks the 
preferable of two good things, or tlie leoat detrimental of two 
evils, I euy expressly that tho thing or eourse cbosen ap- 
pears more or lesa good or bad to the party electing, not that 
the thing or the eourse choson is in itself cither better or worse 
tbaa that which is ahunned. This law I hold to he so firmly 
fixod or impresscd on the nature of man tliat it is to be pkoed 
among the etemal truths which no one eon ignore. But 
from thiB it nccessarily foUows that no one can honestly pro- 
mise to forego his natural rights, and that no one would keep 
such a promifio if müde, ualess it were in the fear of eome 
greater evil or the hope of some greater good. To make thia 
point more clear, let it bo auppoaed tliat a robbor compels tue 
to promiiso that I will surrender to liim my property in a 
place which he chooses to name. Now, although my natural 
right is determined by my power alone, aa I have already de- 
clared, it is certain that if I can eacape from this robber by 
guile or stratagem, promising him overything he asks, it is 
lawful for me of my natural right to do so. Cr, again, sup- 
poae that for no fraudulent purpoae, but inconsiderately, 
I have promisod aome one to abatain from meat and drink for 
twenty days, and by and by I seo that I have mado a fooliah 
proroise, which I caiinot keep at all, or could only keep 
with great detrimont to rayseif, inasmuch aa by natural 
right I may choosc tho less of two evils, I am ut perfect liber- 
ty to break such a promise, and to hold my engagement as 
though it had never been made. This, I say, may be done by 
natural right, whcthor I see that I promised rashly and amlss 
on the ground of right reaaon or of mere opinion ; for whe- 
ther I aee what I promise to be good or bad, right or wrong, 
aa I greatly dread evil X etrive in every way by nature'a or- 
dinanco to avoid it. 

From theao prcmisee we concludo that a contract can 
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have no force save hy rcason of its uaefulnesa ; tliis takcn 
awny, the contract is at the same time cancelled aud niade 
n\i\i and void. For thia Fea^on, too, ia it in vaiii to atteitipt 
to bind partiea in perpetuity, unless especial measurea aro 
takeu to mako a greater amount of damage than of advan- 
tage to follow from a breach of the compact to the party or 
partiea contracting. And this consideratiou ought to weigh 
greatly in tlio Institution of every State. If all indeed 
wero led by reason, and knew tlie vast advontagea, not to 
aay the necesaity, of a sound System of civil polity, there 
would be none who would not detest guile in every shape, 
none who -would not strive witli tbeir whole might to pre- 
servo that higheat bleaaing, a well-ordered atate, in the 
asöurance that they thomselves would have their ample 
reward in peace and security of life. But men, alaa ! are 
very far from alwaya ■\'ielding ohedience to the dictatea of 
reason ; each is raostly govemed by bis deaires only, and" 
avarice, envy, vain-glory, hatred, &c., often engrosa tho 
mind so entirely that there ia no room left for reason to 
enter. Whercforc, although men are generally ready 
enough to promise fairly, and to pliglit their word for their 
good iotentions, still no ono can be sure'of another'a truth 
unlesa there be aomethiug addcd to the promise ; inasmuch 
aa every one by natural right may act deceitfuUy, and may 
not considcr himself bound to stand by bis engagementa 
unlesa led to do so in the hope of a greater good or the fear 
of a worsc cvil. But, aa we have already shown that natural 
right, in so far as the individual ia concerned, is aolely 
determined by the power which each aeverally poaBeases, it 
followä that 80 much of thia power as he transfers to another, 
whether perforce or voluntarily, so much of bis natural right 
does he necessarily ccdo to that other, and that he who poa- 
sesaea supreme power has also suprerae right, which he may 
enforce by all the atrength of the law. Now this power the 
government or chiof magistrate will only retain so long as 
the mcans of enforcing what ia willed ia retoined. In other 
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words, a ruler holds his autliority by a precarioua tenuro, and 
no one more powerful than himself will be bound, uuless lie 
80 pleaaes, to obey bim. 

In thia way, then, without the smallest infringemont of 
natural riglit, may a state be institutctl, aud all agreemenls 
kept with tlie moat perfect faith, that is to eay, if each indi- 
vidual transfers the whole of the power he has of himself to 
the coiDnamiity of which he is a meniber, wbich then eomes to 
possess Buprerae natural light in evcrything— in other words, 
the Bupreme authority which evcry iudividual, whether will- 
ingly or from fear, will then be bouiid to obey. A state or 
Community thus constitutod is callcd a democracy, which is 
then defincd aa a gencral assembly of men, holding col- 
leetively the highest right to all which each possessed iudi- 
^•iduftlly. Wherefore it foUows that the supreme authority 
itself is bound by no law, whilst all are bound to obey it in 
whatsoever it ordains; for to thia, whether tacitly or ex- 
pressly, must all _ consider themaelves pledged when ihey 
have transferred their common natural right to a coUectlv© 
supreme power. Should the individual mombers of a demo- 
cracy thereforo deaire severally to preserve ony particular 
right to themaelves, they mnat take especial care that they 
also preserve the power to defend it ; for if they have not 
taken meaeurcs of precaution of this kind, and a af and oannot 
be made upon the right in question, without a division bein;; 
created in the state, and it may be without ite esistence 
being imperilled, then havo they subjected themselvea un- 
conditionally to the ruling authority, and they have nothing 
for it but obedienco, And this being so, and when rettson 
and necosaity alike enforce Submission, it followB that unless 
we would be accountf^ cn(>iuiea of the coramonwealth, and 
set ouraelvea against roason, which ia persuading with all ite 
might to the support of the supreme authority, we are bound 
to obey the commands of tbe higheat power, although to ua 
they may appear absurd ; for reason also bida us in a strait 
to chooso the lese of two evils. Add to this, that the danger 
of having to submit unconditionally to the will and authority 
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of anotlier ia theo vory immineut ; for we have seen that 
ruliiig powora have the right to commund wliatever they 
please, so long aa they possesa the power to cnforco their 
commands, or are, in faet, the heud of the state ; for if they 
oiiüo losG thoir power of compelling obcdience, they at the 
Bame time lose their power of commanding, which then falls 
to thoac who havo beea stroug enough to acquire it. It 
only happciis very rarely thcreforc that the highest powera 
iu a State exei-t their authority very absurdly ; for it is 
Dspecially iucumbcnt on tliom, on the mere ground of self- 
ititerettt, and that they may rctain poseession of power, to 
coiiault the common good, and order all thiugs by the dic- 
tatea of discretton and right rcason. No one, aa Seneca saye, 
riUea long who rules by violence. And then, absiirdities are 
lesa to be apprehended in a deraocracy ; for it ia next to 
inipossible that the majority of an assembly, especialiy if it 
be iiumeroua, should yield to one foolish porson, or agroe to 
any foolish or pernicious thing. Bcsides, as the very baais 
and aim of a policied state are escapc from the empire of 
brüte paasions, and the rcstraint of mankind within the 
bounds of reaaon and propriety, in order that they may live 
together in peace and harmony — I say, if the foundatiou be 
diaturbed, the whole auperstructure ncceeaarily falla. The 
duty of the supreme power or govemment, therefore, ia to 
provido for these things, and the duty of anbjects is to obey, 
to oxccute the commanda of the chief authority, and to 
acknowledge as law and right that only which thia declares 
to be so. 

In speating thua, however, aome may suppose that I am 
tuming subjocta into slaves ; for they may think that he ia a 
alavo who only raoves at the command of another, aa he is a 
freemun who lives and acts of his own free will, üut this is 
not absolutely so; for he who is mastered by his appetitea, 
and who can neithor comprehcnd uor do what is truly for his 
good, is the greateat slave of all ; as he is the tnie freeman. 
who lives in all thinga confonnably to reason. Action by 
a command, in another word, obedienre, does not therefora 
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rig:ht8 to anolher in such wise that he ehall never be con- 
Bultod on any matter af public interest, but tg the majority 
of the Community whereof ho la a raember. And for thU 
rcason, all in the domocratic form of civil polity, as in the 
natural atate, remain cqual. Again, I was anxiouB to trcat 
of thia form of govemmeiit exprcssly, becauee it assista me 
mo8t in my purpoao of shöwing tlic advantages which accrue 
from liberty in a Commonwealth. I shall therefore pass by 
the several other fofms of governraent without notice ; nor, 
indeed, is it requisite that wo shouldparticiüarly consider these, 
their origin, inatitutiou, &.C., such inatters following from 
what is special in each taken ia connection witb what haa 
juat been said of democracy. As a gencral thcsia tho question 
may be put thus : whoaoevcr posseases the auprcme power, 
whether one, a limited number, or all, haa the right to com- 
mand whatever be willa. Moreover, he who, whether volun- 
tarily or upon compulsion, transfors to another hia right of 
eelf-defence, abandons to thia other hia natural title to inde- 
pendent actiön, and thereby becomos boiuid to obcy bim in 
all tbings, so long ae he— king, Council, parliament, people 
— keepa poaaession of the supreme authority, which was the 
foundation of the right of transference. On tliie eubject I do 
not think it neceaaary to aay raore, 

Having now shown the foundation and tbe rigbt of the 
supreme power in a policied state, it will be easy to aecertain 
wherein private right consiats, what constif utes a wrong, what 
ia tho mcaning of justice and injuatice in ciWl affairs, to deter- 
mine who ie a confederate or ally, who an encmy, and, 
lastly, to show wherein the crime of trenson consiats. 

By Pritafe Cii'il Right we can understaud nothing but 
the liberty enjoyed by every one to maintain himaelf in hia 
cstat« and condilion, a liberty which is gnaranteed by decroes 
of the aupreme power in the state, and ia defended by ite 
authority alone ; for, having trnnsferred bis right to live ao- 
oording to hia own will and pleasure to another, in Otter 
words, the right and power of self-defence which he origin» 
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nlly possessod, he ia held bound to live by the riile pre- 
Bcribed to him by this other, and to defend Liinself tinder hU 
guidance. 

Wrang ia done wben a Citizen or subject suffers an 
injury in persoD or estate from anotbcr, contrary to bis civil 
rigbta or tho decree of tlie supreme autbority. W'roug can- 
not be conceived, aave in a social sisnse stato ; it caunwt pro- 
perly occur oa botwecu tho euprcrae autbority and a Bubjecf, 
everj'thing beiug lawful to the ruling power, but only be- 
tween private persona, who are held bound by law not to 
injure one anotber. 

Jmlioe comea of that frame of mind whicb givcs to every 
one what belongs to bim by civil right. Injastke, agaiu, 
follows from a dispoaition to witbhold or to takc from an- 
otber what properly belonga to bim by right and law. Par- 
tiality and impartiality aro equivalent terms for unjuat and 
just, for he who ia intruated with the autbority to detenuiuo 
difierencea between Citizens is held to have no respeüt of 
persons, but to regaixl all as equal, and to defend the righU 
of every one witb Uke zeal and conscientiouauesa, ueithcr 
bending to the rieb nor ti-eading on the poor. 

Co'ifeiirraü's are the meii composing two or moro distinct 
ütatea, who for mutual defence, to eacape the perila df war, 
or för any other i'eason of presumed Utility to themaelvee, 
enter into a compact not only not to injure one another, but 
to lend each other mutual aid and asaistance in ciiae of neod, 
eaeh all the whüe retaiuing its individual independenoe. 
Thia treaty or compact rem aina in force so long aa the motive 
wbich led to its being entered into — wbetbcr fear of dauger 
orprospectof advantage — contiuuea to befclt, for no engage- 
ment la ever made, save in the bope of some benofit, or from 
the fear of aorae evU. If tbe gronnd of the compact bo 
taken away, the compact comea to an cnd of itaelf, aa is 
proved by every-day expericnce. For, ihoogh different atatiis 
often enongh agree not to injure one another, atill each will 
atrivo to tbe extent of its ability to prevont ita neighbour 
from becoming morc powcrful than itaelf. Nor are tho 
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tt}rmä of El treaty ever much regarded unless actions prove in 
conformity with tlieae ; if promisea to aid und bo usel'ul ure 
not kept [orif 'kept to tlioear, are broken to the Hope'], thon 
deceit and injury are appreliended, und not wilhout reason ; 
for who but a fool, Ignorant of the rights of riüiug power«, 
Toiild trust to the mere worda and assumnces of one possessed 
of Bupreine authority, armed with tho power to do os lie 
pleaaes, and to whom the glory and odvantage of his own 
nalion must bo the suprerae law ! When with theae we 
(.■onnoct mornl considerations, we shäll see that no one who 
holda tlie chief anthority could without gulltincsa keep 
promises that would prove injurious to the ijitereats of the 
State he riilee. Wliatever promiae he inay have made which 
he aeea involvea injury to the commuaity over which he 
presides cannot be kept imless he breaks faith with his sub- 
jccfa, and this he ia especially bound to observe ; this indeed 
it is cnatomary for ruiers to engage themaelves by solemn 
oaths to observe. 

An Enetni/ is one who Uvea beyond the boimds of a state, 
and behavea ia such a way aa showa that he doea not ac- 
knowledge its authority either as confedei'ate or aa aubject ; 
for it ia not hate or animoaity that makea an enemy of a 
State, but right ; and the right of the state in regard to hiin 
who doea not rccognize ita authority by treaty or contract 
is tho same as it is in regard to hiin who brisgs damage upon 
it ; wherefore, the State raay corapel him by every means at 
it« cornmand either to join it as a confederate or to comply 
with ita bchesta as a. subjoct. 

The crime of Treason, laatly, occurs only among the 
subjects of States who by tacit or expresa agreemeut have 
transferred the whole of their rights to the nding power; 
and he ia aoid to be guilty of thia crime who attempts in any 
way to aeize the sovereign authority for himself, or to traus- 
for it from tho posseaaor to another — I say, who makea the 
attempt, in this caae ; for were the matter not subject to 
adjudicalion tili after the fact, the state would moatly inter- 
vene too lato, and when the suprome authority had already 
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boen Buccessfully uaurped or transferred. I add, tliat I speak 
uncontUtionally of auy attompt on any pretext whatever to 
Beize the supretne powor, myself acknowlt^dging no diöbrence 
in the guüt, whethcr advantage or disadvantage accrue t« 
the Commonwealth at large froni the act of Usurpation ; for 
in whatever way, on whatever pretext, this is attcmpted or 
accomplishod, it is cqually treason to the stat«, and he who la 
guilty of the deed ia justly condeiniied. Thia done in war, 
is allowed by all to be properly done, He, for example, who 
doGS not hold the post assigned to him, but of his own motion 
either retrcutB or attacks the enemy, without tho command 
of the General -in-chief, althongh it were adviaedly and 
even euoceasfully done, is still held liable to be put on hia 
trial, andcTcn to be condemned to dealh for dieobodienco of 
Orders, — for havmg failcd in hia oath, in i'act, aud uaurped tbe 
right and authority of hia Commander. That Citizens arc 
ftbaolutely bound by the same rulc, however, is not seen so 
clearly by all, althüugh the reason for obedience is tho same 
in each case. For, since the Commonwealth sliouLl be 
watched over and directed by the supreme authority alone, 
and Citizens are absolutcly engaged to yield this right, if any 
one, of bis own mcre motion and without the order and con- 
currence of the supreme power, takcs it upon him to originat© 
or to meddle in any businesa, although advautage tnay 
certainly accrue from it, nevorlheless hc violates the right of 
the ruling power; be coramits treason, and la properly con- 
demned and cast for punishment. 

It still remaius for mc lo \'iiidicata wliat bas been afErmed 
n little above, viz. that it b not openly contrary to rovealed 
right to maintain that oae who livea in tho natural state 
without the use of bis reason, agreeably to the laws of appe- 
fite, livea in conformity with the lawa of the highest natural 
right. For, as all alike, whether in posaeasion of their reason 
or not, are bound by the di^-ine command to lovo tlieir neigh> 
bour as tbemsclves, it seems impossible to live according to 
tJie laws of m<-re appetito and not do injury or injustice to 
olhcrs. To this objoction, however, if the natural stato ouly 
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bc regarded, we can rondüy find an answer ; for the natural 
State, botli in itaelf and in time, is anterior to religion, No 
one knows by naturc ttat he owee any obedience to God ; 
thia knowledge follows from no reaaon, but can only be en- 
forced upoa every ono by revelation conürmed by signs. 
^Vherefore, untü revelation was givon to man, no one coiild 
be held bound bv the divino law of whicli he was necessarily 
ignorant. Consequent.Iy, the natural state ia by no meana to 
be confounded with the religious slate, but ia to bo regarded 
as without religion and law, and thcrefore without sin or 
crime, as we have alrcady said, confirming our conclusion by 
reference to the authorit^' of the Apostle Faul.» Nor do we 
only conceive the natural State with reference to ita ignorance, 
and its antecedence to the revelation of the diyine law, but 
with reference to the bberty in which all are born. For 
if men were held by nature to tlie observance of diviue law, 
' or if di\-ine right were natural right, it would have been 
eupevfluous for God to have entered into a covenant witli 
man, nnd bound him by a bond and an oath. Whercfore, it 
must bo acknowledged unconditionally that divine right 
began from the time when the Jews, ongaged by an express 
compact to obey God in all things, when they abandoned their 
atate of natural liberty, aa it were, and transferred thts their 

• Wlicn Paul mys tb«t mcn hnve no rcfUge i» thcinäolTcs, be eponks aller 
the maiincr of mun, für in the ninth chitplcr of the Borne EpUtle in which hc lUei 
auch lungui^ he teachea eiprcaaly that God showv mcnj to whom he pteiues, 
and hardctu the «ioked st his will, and Ihnt the rrason whj men are incieuuble 
ii not that thcj hnie been admonisbed befaiebnnd and have tben followcd their 
owu detieea, but tbnt they are in the boads of God Uko cbiy in tbe bands uf tho 
putlcr, wbu of tbe Bome materisl laakcB one TeiBcl to hanoar and nnother for 
Tuigar UMffl. — ^uM. 

Vidc oar note, page 271. BcforG man bod reveUtion bo conld not of 
cnurac bo bound by Ita dcctccs. But religion Ycry ccrtainly ia no ctTect oC te- 
Ytlation — rcTelntioD adda notbiag dbw lo hnnian natura. The roligious U an 
original elemenC in tho oonstitulion ofman; be hos it imniiidiately from tbe 
Almigbty ; and revelutian ii lathor an oridenee of it« cxiateitce tban ita cauae. 
All tbe tribes or natiuns ynlii wbom the Jewi camo in contact hsd Ihcir goda 
and their rcligioua eystcmg, aud certainly not bj icTdaliun. Tbe natural slalo 
of min, Ihorefoie, is not in-cligious. No savage (ribe is without some form of 
TOÜgioBs iäatL,—Ed. 
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l)irthriglit to GoJ ; precisely as we have saiii is done in t 
civil State. OF Uiese luattera, howcrer, I ahall treat more at 
loRgth in a subsequent chapter. 

But horo il may still be said tbat ruüiig powers aa woU aa 
subjctjta arc bound by the divine law, wliilst we have dcclarcd 
tbat tbo supremo authority in a stat.c did not part with it* 
natural rigbts, und that to it all thinga within the rang« of 
itB power were lawful. To remove thia difficulty, whiclx 
arisos not so much frora any rcaaon of State as from consi- 
demtiona of natural right, I say, that in the State of uature 
every one is bound tn live by revealed right, on tho samo 
groundfl as he is beld bound to live by the dictates of reaaon, 
viz. because it is advantageous and neoesaaiy to hia well- 
being that he do so : if he wills not so to live, he refvises at 
hia peril. Thus ia one in the natural atate beld to livo in 
bis own proper way, not in obedicnce to the commands of 
auother, neither acknowledging any earthly judge nor fear- 
ing any avenger in right of religion. And I affirm that the 
Bupreme power in the atate retaina the right of so living ; (hat 
whilat it may take counsel with otbers, it is itaolf bound to 
acknowledge none as a judge, none aave itself as avenger of 
any right infringed ; unless, indeed, it were a prophet ex- 
pressly aent by God, and who attestcd hia mission by unques- 
tionahle aigna. Nor even llion were it the man whom the 
Bovereign power might be held bound to acknowledge as 
judge, but God himsclf, But if the sovereign authority re- 
fiiae to obey God in hia revealed will, it mnat do so at its 
peril, as tliero ia neither natural nor social law to restrain it, 
social law or rigbt dopcuding cnlirely, as we have seeu, oa 
tbe decreo of the aupreme authority, aa natural rigbt dependa 
excluaivcly on the lawa of natiire, whicb aro ordered not in 
accoi'dance with religion only, which aima at the bcnefit of 
man alonc, but in accordancc with nature universally, that ia 
to aay, with tho eternal decroea of God.* 

• Tho doclrinei of Spinoza, in thU thoptcr, \ril] bo npprovcil bj aa 
Englislimnn. They aro only tumpMiblc with ■ deapotiHin ; »nd the poliiic j «in 
«giiinst (hc Hol; Ohori ttiat u nnpnrdoniiblc, is (bo intru^tiag ono maa with 
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This trath seems to Lave been conceiyed, allhough ob- 
Bcurely, by aome who niaintuin that man may ai« against tlic 
revealed law of God indecd, biit not agninst his etcnial 
deci'Oc, wherebv he has predestined all t)iingä. But if aiiy 
oiie should now ask, "WTiat if the supreme authority should 
command anything againat rcligion, and against the obedi- 
ence which ha» been eiigaged to Gwl by solemii covenant ? 
Is the divine or the human aulhority to be obeyed ? llere I 
only 8uy in reply, that God is to be obeyed above all when 
we have a certain and unqucatioiiable revelation of bis will. 
But inasznuch as men are wont to err egregiously in religious 
matters, and as disputes and differencea of great moment 
arise through diveraity of capacity itnd ternper — a trulb to 
which experience amply testifiea, — it is certain that if no one 
is held boimd by law to obey the aiipreme power in matters 
which in liia opinion belong to reKgion, then the right of the 
Chief authority in the State would depend on the several 
judgments and dispositiona of the individuals which com- 
pose it. For no one would be held bound by that which he 
deemed contrary to his belief, or perchance bis superstition, 
and 80 all undor this prctext might assume a licenoe for 
irregulär conduct of every kind. But as on this plea the ' 
rights of the State would he annihilated, it follows that it 
' must he competent for the supreme authority (with which 
both by divine and natural right lies the responslbility of 
upholding and defending the Commonwealth) to determlne, 
in virtue of the trust confided to it, the religious System 
which all ahalt be held bound to observe. Should they who 
pOBsess the auprome power in the atate be beathens, eitbcr 
no compact is to be made with them, but every extromity 
rather b to be endured ; or if au agroement have been conie 
to, and the rights of the Community have been transferred to 
them, as by this the people will have abandoncd their right 

»bsolulo power. It w cnriouir to find parely Bpoculnti™ ricws Irnding Ihü son of 
a reftigeo from the «pirit of despotic peraecntiiin, hiimelf the deriicn of > 
cDButrj whioh fand Buffcred m murh frotti the sbuse of Bight by Might, lo di- 
IJTVT himMir in the wa]' cur authur does in thii ubaptvr.— £^. 
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of defending eitJier themaelvea in their peraons or tLcir 
TL-ligioiis principles, there will then be notliing for tbcm but 
to aubmitaiid koep fnith witb tlieir nilcrs, save always in the 
case in whicli God by a certain revelation haa promised bis 
help against a tyrant, or wheii ho has escepted ono by naine 
from the obedience duQ by subjects. Of all the Jews dwelling 
in Babylon, we only find notice of tliree yonng men wiib 
auch faith in the protecting power of Jehovah that they 
refiised to oboy tlic commanda of King Nebuchadnenzar. 
All the roat, wilh the single exceptiou of Daniel, wliom tlie 
kiiig himself adored aa a prophet, compelled by the streng 
hand of iMwer, obeyed, bolieving probably that they were 
given over by the wiH of God to the king, who beld hia 
authority immediately from on high, Elcazar, on the con- 
trary, desiring to givo bis countrymen an cxample of con- 
fitancy, inaamuch as hia country was still something more 
than a nanie, encouraged them to Buffer everything with 
bim ratherthan consent to transfer to the Grocka thoir righta 
and tbeir independence, radier than bow down and swear 
fealty to the goda of the heafhen. Such an example, indeed, 
has hecn frequently prcaented to the world. They who bear 
aovercign away in Chriafian sfatoa, moreover, hai-o not 
heaitated, for tlieir advantage and groater security, to form 
alliancea with Turks and hoathens, and have required thoir 
subjecta settled or abont to scttle in heathen couotriea to 
assnme no grcater liherty, either in civil or apiritual things, 
than waa conceded by treaty, or than the barbarous authoii- 
tiea pcrmittod, Of auch an arrangement we have a notable 
example in the intercourae hetween the Dutch and Japanese, 
of which mention was made above. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

INDIVTDUAL RIGHT IS NEVER WHOLLY ABANDONED TO THR 
RULINO POWER IN A STATE. OF THE HEBREW REPUBLIC 
IN DIFFERENT PERIODS OF ITS EXISTENCE, AND OF THE 
CAUSES OF ITS DECLINE AND FALL. 

The idea developed in the preccding chapter conceming 
tho right of the supreme power in a state over all, and of 
the natural rights of individuals transferred to it, although 
agreeing in many respects with experience, still remains 
entirely theoretical in various particulars, Theory and 
practice, howeyer, may here be brought to assimilate yery 
olosely. No one, for example, could eyer so oompletely trans- 
fer his power, and consequently his rights, to another as to 
cease himself from feeling as a man ; nor was thore eyer any 
soyereign power in the world that could dispose absolutely, 
and at its will and pleasure, of eyerything belonging to the 
State and the people. In yain were a subject commanded to 
hato him who had done him seryice, to loye him who had 
done him an injury, to feel no offence at imworthy usage, not 
to desire escape from solicitude about his personal safety, 
and many other things of the same kind, which follow of 
neeessity from the Constitution of human nature. So much 
I think dB clearly demonstrated by experience ; for neyer 
haye men so entirely abandoned their rights^ so effectually 
ceded theee to another, that they themselyes came no longer i 
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to be conaidored and f'cared by him to whom tlioy were con- 
fided, and wbo by thia confidenco wa^ raised to iKe eovoreign 
power in the stat« ; so true la it that despotic nilers bave 
mostly lived in as mucb fear of tboir subjecta, thougb etripped 
of their rights, os of foreign encmies. Would men indeed 
ao corapletely divest themselves of fheir natural rights, aa 
thenceforward to have no will or choice left eave as he or 
they who held the suprcme power conunaiidcd, then tnily 
might governors nile tyrannically and cnielly wilh impunity. 
But I think that no man in hia acnsea woiild evor consent to 
Btrip himsclf of all natural right aiid power : every one, under 
all circumstances, must still reserse something of these, which 
consequently will not depond on another, but belong to him- 
self in peculiar. 

To have a proper underatanding of the ext«nt of the 
right and power of the highest authority in a atat-e, it must 
however be observed that f he right of a ruler does not exaclly 
conaist in thia, — that ho can foree aubjects threugh fear to 
obey his commands, but in thia abaolutely, — that his com- 
mands are obeyed, For it ia not tho rogson or motive for 
the obedience yielded, biit the obedience itself, which giyea 
the sovereign authority its right and power of command. 
^V^lcther aubjects obey from fear of puniahment or hope of 
rewurd, from love of their country, or raoved by any other 
affectioQ or itnpulae, thcy atill reaolve of their own proper 
molion to obey, and in so-doing act in conformity with the 
decreea or coramanda of the highest power in the state. 
Whatevcr a *,ubjoft does, consequently, that harmonizes with 
the commands of the soyoroign power, whethor he be moved 
by love or driven by fear, or disposed by love and fear st 
once, or by respcct, a feeling composed of fear and admira- 
tion, or, in short, by any other motive, he then acta not of hia 
own right alono, but by the right also of the aupreme power. 
This Position ia greatly confirmod by the fact that ohcdieuoe 
bears referonee to an internal montal coudition rather than to 
an outwai-d act ; ao that he is truly most under the authority 
of anolher who obeys all hie commands ^vith hearty good 
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will ; as he bears the most absolute sway who reigns in the 
hcarts of his subjects, and he who is greatly fcared by hia 
subjects is a tyrant in his statc,- and mostly lives in dread oC 
thoso over whom hc is set. Tlien, although it is impossible 
to command the mind like the tongue, still are the rainds 
of subjects in some sense under the control of the sovoreign 
l)ower, which can generally and in various ways bring it to 
l)as3 that the great majority of those over whom it exercises 
authority shall like, dislikc, and do whatever it desires. And 
although this takes place by no direct command of the 
supreme power, it is nevertheless very commonly done, as 
cxperience provcs, by the influence of its authority. Where- 
fore, without any violencc to thcir rcason, we conceive men 
belicving, loving, hating, despising, &c., on the sole authority 
of their rulers, without themselves having been primarily 
movod by any feeling of love, hatc, or contempt. 

Now although in this way we perceive the right and 
authority of a government to be sufficiently ample, still it 
never happens that so much power is given as to enablc those 
who hold it to assort an absolute and arbitrary right to all 
thcy de«irc. This I think I have alrcady demonstrated with 
sufficient cleamess, But to show in what way and by what 
nieans a state might be established that should prove per- 
manent I have Said does not fall within the scope of ray 
present undertaking. Still, that I may attain the end I havo 
in ^'iew, I shall here indicate what was fonncriy taught in 
this direction by divine revelation to Moses ; and then T 
shall pass in rapid review the history and successes of the 
Jews, in order that we may gathcr from these what may be 
allowod by rulers to subjects for the sake of adding to the 
security and extending the power of the State. 

That the safety of the Commonwealth mainly depends on 
the faith of subjects, on their courage and constancy of pur- 
pose in carrj'ing out the Orders of the ruling powers, is 
sufficiently proved both by reason and expcrience. But it is 
not 80 readily seen by what means subjects are to be induced 
to repose unswerving faith and trust in their rulers. All 

19" 
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alike, rulera and ruled, are men, intÜBpoHed to labour, greatly 
dieposed to aensual indulgence. They who have had much 
"esperience of ihe fickle and 'uncertain temper of the tnulli- 
tude have almoat despaired of hrimanity ; for men are not 
governed by reason and the higher sentiments, but by appelitc 
and aSbction alone. Alwaya inconaiderate, they aro ea&ily 
led by their greediness and-tfaeir love of indulgence; arro- 
gant, each thinks that he alone kiiows oll, and desirea to 
arrange everj-thing in bis own way ; seläsh, he judgeB'this 
and that to be juat or uiijust, right or wrong, aa he believes it 
to Square or not to Square with i^hat he thinka his interest ; 
vainglorions, he deapises his cquols, and refuses to be guided 
by Ihem ; envious, be grudges to others groator lionour and 
better fortune than fall to himsclf; vindictive, he desires 
evil to othera and rejoiccs when it happens, — but enough, it 
a needless to go further ; for all kcow füll well what crime 
and wickedness discontont with tlio piesent and deaire of 
change have produced ; what blind rage and thi; prospect of 
escape from hat^ful poverty have led munkind to do, and 
how entirely mere personal eonaiderationa engnge and in- 
fiuence men'a miuda. To foresee and forostall diafurbunce in 
a State from auch causea, to leave no room for diaorder to 
creep in, so to arrange matters that every one, whatever hia 
temper and diaposition, sball prefcr the public goiid to hia 
private advantage, this is the task undcrtwken, tbis the work 
to be acbieved by the patriot ruler. From sheer necessity 
much baa moatly been done to secnre these great enda; 
matters, however, I think have ecarcely yet been ao aatia- 
faotorily arrauged but that governmenta have still boon in 
even greater danger from their own Citizens than from 
foreign foea, and liave feared unfrienda at home fuUy as 
much as enemiea abroad. Of the truth of thia poaition Ist 
the great Romunjtepublic aupply the proof. Invincible hy 
enemies from wilhout, it was often vanquished and raiserably 
oppreaaed by ita own Citizens, never moro cruelly pcrhaps 
than in the civil war of Vespasian aguiuat A'iti?lli>iB (vide 
Tacitus, Ilistor. lih. iv.). Alexander, again, a^ we \e&va 
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from Quintiis Cartius (lib. viü.), waa less eager for fame 
nmong his enemies than for the good report ot' those he ruled 
over ; for he thought his power more at the mercy of hia 
Bubjects than of hostile natioua, and upon one occaeion wheu 
aiisioua about his position he entreated his friends in thi» 
wise, — " Do yoii but preserve me from domestic intrigue and 
privy conspiracy, and I can meet the dangvrs of the battle- 
ticld without fear." Philip held himself safer in the Sght 
than in the theatre : he hnd often escapcd the hands of open 
enemios, but fi-om the huuds of his owii peopte hostile, he 
thoiight there oould be no escape. And, iiidced, if the fate 
of despotic rulers be inqnired iuto, it will be found that more 
have fallen by the hands of their subjects than of their 
enemies (vido Qu. Curtiiis, lib. x. § 6). For tliis' reason, 
and to make themselves more secure, we see tliat kings in 
tiraes gone by who uaurped their state have oftcn endeavour- 
etl to persuade the world that they derived their origin from 
the ininiortal gods. They preaumed that. if they could but 
mako their subjecta regard thena not as equals, ae mortaU 
like themselves, but aa goda, they would more readily suffer 
tliemselves to be ruled, and prove more Bubmissive in all 
things. Thus Augustus Cassar persuaded the Roman peo- 
ple that he was desconded from -^neaa, the son of Venus, 
and was therefore to be raiiked among the divinities ; he 
consequently ordered that ttimples should be raiaed in his 
honour, that his buat, in the guise of one of the goda, should 
be there enshrined, and that divine honours should be puid 
to him by a body of prlesta attochcd to his scrvice (Tacit. 
Annal. lib. i.), Alexander, for his part. ordered that he 
should be salnted as the son of Jove. But this appears to 
have been done from poiicy, not from vanity, as ia proved 
by his answer to Hermolaua : " It was enougli to move 
laughter," he is reported to have Said himself, " wheji Her- 
motuus wiahcd me to rebel againat Jupitor, by whose orucle 
.1 had bccn ackngwlcdged. Is the dccision of the gods in my 
power ? Jove himself had saluted me by the iiame of son ; 
and ttfterthe deeds I had done it surely waa not amiss in me 
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to acoept the title, I wouM that the Indiana also 1 
me to be a goA ; for reputation does rauch in war, and false- 
hood believed will often stand insteadof truth " {Qu. Curtius, 
lib, viü, § 8). In theso fcw words docs tLe great con- 
qnoror sliow his own aense of the divinity that was imputed 
to him by the ignoraut populace, and at the sanio tiiae 
indicate bis Teasons for sufFering himseli" to be addressed as a 
god. Cleon, in hia oration, defends what had beea done. 
After sounding the praiaoa of Alexander extrai-agantly, he 
has recourse to all bis art in persuading the Macedoniana to 
Support the king in bis enterprise, and tbua passes on to the 
advantages of the couvae he advocates : " Tbe Persians," he 
says, " worahip their kings as God, not from piety oidy, but 
also led by policy to do ao, for majesty ia tlie guai-dian of 
State security. He would," ho eontinuos, "prostrate himself 
upon the bare ground sa the king pasaed to bis mcaU, and 
tlie by-standera, and eapeuially all prudeut iieraona, would do 
the eame " (Qu. Curtiua, lib. vüi. § 5). But the Macedoniana 
were sharper-wittcd than Cleon thought, and not to be won 
in this way. Nor indeed are any above the rank of mere 
barbariana to be ao openly deceived or seduced into sub- 
niitting from reapectable aubjeeta to be made alaves of, uae- 
leas to tbeniaelvea. It ia not so difBcult bowever to por- 
Buade many peraons that royalty ia something aacred ; that 
kings are God's vice-gcrents on earth ; tliat they reign by 
tbe grace of God, not by the auffrage and consent of tnani 
and are uplield und protected by a special providence. Many 
other devices of the sanie sort huve been imagined by 
monarchs for tbe security of their persona and the increase 
of their authority ; but these I pasa by, and proceed to what 
I have Said I had particularly in view, viz. the tbiuga to 
these enda that were taught to Mosea by divine revelatiou. 

We have already aeen in Cbapt^r V. that aflev their 
esoduB from Egypt the Jewa were bound by tbe laws of no 
other nation, but were free to Institute new laws of their. 
own, whilst at the saine time they asaumed the rigbt to in- 
Tade and occupy euch territories as suited their wishes or 
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conveuience. For after their cscape from the intoleiuble 
Egyptiua opprcssion, when they were bound by no compact 
to any autbority, but had resumed tbeir natural rights, and 
overy one was in a condition to consider wliether he should 
Iceep theee to himself or cede thcra to anotlier, they by the 
advice of Moses, in whom all at that time had irnplieit con- 
üdence, resolved to transfer tlieir natural rights to no niere 
man, but to yicld tbein wholly to Jchovah alone. Thia, 
withoiit long deliberation, but witb one accord anil with much 
elamoitr, tbey engagcd to do, promising implicit obedience to 
all God's commundmcDts, and engaging to acknon'ledge no 
law but that which he by hia divine revelatlon should con- 
fltitute as right. Now this ongagemont of the Jews to Jeho- 
vah, or this transference of their rights to liiin, waa cdected 
in the sume way as we liavß above conceived it to be aceom- 
plisbcd in ordinary socinty, wben nien resolve to cede their 
natural rights to a sovereign ruler or ruling power. The 
Jews, in fact, gave up their natural rights to Johovab in 
tenas of an express agreement (vide Exodus xxiv. 7)^ 
voluntarily binding tbemaelves by au oath to the faithfiil ob- 
servance of ita terms ou their part, not compelled by forco 
nor tcrrified by threata to do so. And then, in order that 
the agreement might be duly ratified aud dotermincd, Jeho- 
vah took no niGasuros with them until they had had proofs 
of hia wonderful power, by which alonc they had hithcrto 
been led and preserved, and by which alone tliey could hope 
to bc protccted in time to come (Exod. six. 4, 5). Eor it 
was the beliof that they could be saved by tlie protecting 
might of Jehovah alone, which led them to tranafer to him 
tho wholc of tbat natural right of self-defence which they 
perbapa hud previously believed they possesaed of themaelTca, 
and with thia the wholc of their other natural rights. Jeho- 
vah alone, thoreforo, waa sovereign over the Jews, and was 
properly ontitled their king, as the Jewish empire was 
rightly called the kingdom of God. By an extenaion of 
this idca the enemiea of the Jews were regarded as the 
i of God; und the Citizen who attempted to usurp 
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the BUpremc power woa guilty in tlie uct of treoson to flw' 
rights of tlio roalm, to tho diviue mujesty, to the authority 
and decrees of Jehov-ah, 

In the Xlobrew state, coiisequenUy, tbe civil polity aiid 
religion, whicli coiisiats eeseutially, ua we have abown, in 
obedicnce to Ood, were one and the aame. Tlie dogmas of 
thß Jewish religion were not doctrines, but declorcd rigbtfl 
and commandraeiits ; piety was occounted justice, inipiely 
was injustiee and crime ; he who feil off from tbe stat« 
religion ceased to be a citiren, and for thia cause alone waa 
Ipoked upon as an enemy ; as bo who dieil for bis religion 
waa held to havc dicd for bis country, and bctwecn civil 
right ajid religious profesaion no tlistinction what«ver wm 
made. On theso groimds the ancient Hebrew stato migbt 
tridy be callwl a theocmcy : ita snbjecls wcro bound by no 
law aave that revealed by Ood. All bowever was rathcr 
based on opinion tban on reality; for tlie ancient Hebrewa • 
did in fact retain in their own bands tlic absolute right of 
rnling, as I shall immediatply show by an analysis of the 
way and mannor in which their stato waa adininistered. 

Inasmuch as tbe Hebrewa ceded their natural right« to 
no one among tbemselves, bnt all equally, as in a democracy, 
tranaferred these to Jebovah, and with one voico proclaiinod 
tbat whatsoever Ood coninianded mthout an espress mediator, 
that thcy would do, it follows ihut by thia arrangcment all 
remained individually equal, — witb Uko title to conault God, 
to receive and Interpret laws, — in a word, to ahare in the ad- 
ministration of affuirs. For this reason it was that all at first 
approached Johovah of themselves that Ihey nnght know bia 
commands. But in their earliest inte^^■iew tho people wero so 
innch alarmed, and bcard the voice of God speaking witb euch 
torror and amazcment, tbat they thoiight tbe end of all thinga 
had conie. Füll öf their fcora, tberefore, tbey beeought 
Moaes anew, saying, " Behold, the I>ord our God hath showed 
ua hisglory and his greatnesa, and we bave heard bis voice 
out of tbe midat of (he tire ; we bave acen this day tbat Ood 
dotli talk with man, and he livetb. Now, thoreforc, wliy 
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fihould we die ? for tliia groat firo will Consume iis ; if wo 
liear tlie voice of the Lord oiir God oiiy more, then we shall 
die. ... Oo thou near and hear all thut the Lord Qod shall 
say, and speak thou unto us all that the Lord God shall spcak 
unto thee, and we will heor it and do it " (vide l)eut. v. 24 
et seq., and xviii. 15 el «eq.). By this it is obvioiia that the 
Israelitea aanulled theip first covenant with Jcliovah ; they 
transferred their title to consult liim immediately, and to 
inlerpret hia commaiidmenta for theinselves, to Mose-s, who 
accordiugly becarae the sole givcr and exiMiuider of the 
div-ine law, and conscqueiitly the supreme judge of the peo- 
ple, over whoin no gne eise hud authority. Moses, in fact, 
now etood to the children of Israel in the place of Jehovah ; 
ho alone possessed the eupremo authority ; he alone enjoyed 
the privilege of Consulting Jehovah, of deHvering the divine 
responses to the nation, and of enforcing obedience to theae. 
I The people had now engaged to be obedient, not to what God 
commanded them immediately to do, but to what God com- 
manded Moses should be donc. Kloses, I have said, stood 
alone in hia high authority ; for if any one in bis Ufe-tirae 
presTimcd to prophcsy aught in the name of God, although a 
true prophct, still he was accountod guilly, and a usurper of 
the supreme power (vide Numb. xi., xii.);' and here it is 
worthy of remark, that although the people had elected 

• In IhU passBgo two men are said to have begun prophcBjing in Ihe camp, 
vliom Joshua propaaed lo aneit. Nov he «anld not have Aaan sa had erorj 
Ilcbrcw pnsapBscd tho right of commnnicnting the commandg of God to Iho peopls 
wilhoiut Ibc permisiion of Moae». Moaei, howerer, aaw fit to Icbvg theae men 
unmolcatud, and ha eiea «poke repronoMuU)' to Joshua for having adtiscd bim 
to mo hia aovereign authority at n limo whuu this aulbority had becomo aneh \ 
borthen Ui him Ihat ho would ratbsr havc died than goiic on lo eierciao it alone, 
" Enviut thou für mj saka ? " sayi Ho«es to Joabna. " Woold God that dl tlM 
Lord'a people were propbcta, and Ihe Lonl would put hia apirit upon tbem." 
That is to aaj : would lo hcaven that tbe right to canauli God, and, iaiomuch, 
the nutborily of goTornmonl, was relegattd to thehands of tbe people 1 Joshoa, 
thercforo, made no mistake in regard to the rights of Moses, hut in rcgnrd to tho 
oooaräan or aeuon for the exerciae of thcae rights, and thia wjs the leoaon wbj' 
Moses apoke reproaohflUiy lo him ; preciMly as at a latcr period David did lo 
Abishai, when recomniendcd bf bim to put Sbimci to dcath, though guiltj' uf 
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Mosea, thoy could not of rig-ht elwt a succeasor to Lim. For 
in transferring their fight of cousulting God to Moses, aiid 
promiaing imconditioniüly to receive hiin jn8t«ad of the di- 
vinp orucle, they pluinly lost iheir titlo to do so. He whora 
Moses cLose they were buuiid to receive aa clectcd by God. 
Had Moses chosen u aucccBsor, one who, like himseÜ", poasessvd 
the wliole admiuiatrative power — tlit! right of conaultingGod 
in tUe tabernjicle, and coiisequcutly tbo right of instituUng 
and abrogiiting luws, of reaolving on wiir and makiug peace, 
of sendiug ainbasaadors, of appointing judges, of chuosing a 
8UOües3or, aud of udiuinisteriiig all the officea that appurtain 
to a sovereign ruler — thcn the Constitution of the State would 
have bet'n purely monarchical. Nor would there have been 
any düference, in fact, save that a monarehy is usiially Said to 
be governed by the grace or will of God, which is not couspi- 
cuously- manifestcd, whilst the Hebrew mouarchy under 
Mosea waa ruied and governed, or was ordered to be ruied • 
and go\-orned, in a ceitain way by the decrees of God im- 
mediately and openly reveuled to him. 'i'his difference, 
however, doea not lessen the right and autborily of the ruler 
in any respect ; on the contrary, it rather increaaes fliein. In 
other matters, and particularly as reganla the people, whother 
in a mouarchy aa uaually constituied, or in that of tlio Jewish. 
nation, they are alike subjcct in euch, and uninfornied of 
tho divine decree ; für in euch all depeuds on the will of the 
monarch; and what ia riybt or wrong is what he decreea 
to be one or otlier ; nor are the people, becaiiae they believe 
that the sovercign commauda nolhing that is not revealed 
to him by God or by tlie commuud of God, the lesa, but, on 
the contrarj', the inoro under the band of authority. Moses, 
howiBver, as said, choae no succeasor. but left the State to be 
80 administored by thoae who carne aftcr him that it could 
neither rightly be called a deraocraey, an aristocrapy, nor a 
monarehy, but a theocracy. For the right of intcrpretiiig 
the laws and of couimunicating tho decrees of God was con- 
fided to one, and the right and authority of udministering 
tho affairs of the alale was confidwl to aiiothcr {vide Numb, 
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xxvii. 21). To make tliis matter more piain, I shall höre 
givc a succinct accouut of the whole administration of affairs 
in the ancicnt Ilcbrew State. 

First, the people were commandcd to build a house which 
should be, as' it were, the palacc of Jehovah, that is, of the 
sovereign power of the state ; and this was to bc done, not at 
the eost of any onc, qr of any number, but of the whole people, 
in Order that the building in wliich God was to be consulted 
should be a common right or property. The Levites were 
the chosen adrainistrators within this royal hall of audience, 
and Aaron, the brother of Moses, was madc the chief among 
them, the seeond in authority as it were from Jehovah, the 
king, and Aaron's sons were to be regarded as his legitiraate 
successors. Aaron, therefore, or the chief priest, as nearest 
to God, was the highest inteq)retcr of the divine laws, the 
delivcrer to the people of the responscs of the divine oraclo, 
and the intercessor with God for the nation. Now, had an 
officer with such powers posscsscd an cqual right of civil com- 
mand, there would liave been nothing wanting to constitute 
him an absolute monarch. Of this right of civil command, 
however, tlie priest of the temple was deprived ; indeed, the 
whole tribe of Levi was forbidden to take any part in the 
common affairs of life (to say nothing of flie civil administra- 
tion), whereby they might eam a livelihood ; it was ordained 
that they should be maintained by the rest of the Community, 
in Order, as it was said, that they might be held in tho 
higher honour by the multitude, as being solcly devoted to 
the Service of Jehovah. 

Next, the militia, chosen indifferent ly from the remaining 
twelve tribes, were commanded to invade the territorv of tho 
Canaanites, and to divido these into twelve parts for allot- 
ment among themselves. For this busincss twelve chiefs 
were selected, one from each tribe, to whom, along with 
Joshua the captain and Eleazar the high priest, was given 
authority to divide the land of Canaan into twelve eqüal' 
parts, and to 'distribute these by lot. Joshua, again, was 
chosen commander-in-chicf of the militia or armed force, and 
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to him ttloiie was conced&d tlio riglit in new or untried cir- 
cuinst.unees of Consulting Jehovali ; but he was to do so, not 
as Moses liad done, alone in his tent or in the tubernacle, but 
by thß inediuin of the cbief priest, by wbora only the aiiswer» 
of God WLTe to bc reotived. Onco roccived, Lowever, Joshua 
had absolute authority to proclaim the docrees of God, and to 
enforce obedieiice to them. He had also the right to advauco 
and distinguiali those whotfi ho choae and as mauy as he 
tihose, frora among the militia, to send ambassadors, &c., — in 
a Word, the whole of the war administration lay with Joahua, 
as commander-in-chief of the army, No one, however, could 
legitimatcly sucoeed to this important ofEce ; nor could a 
eucceaaor be ohosen in any other way than immediätely by 
God, when the uecesaities of the nation aeemed to require the 
appointment. Otherwiae, all aSkirs of peace and war were 
administered by the chie& of the tribes, as I shall im- 
modiately ahow. 

Lastly, all males from the age of twenty to siitj- were 
required to take arma, so that the army waa the people, tho 
people were the army, which swore fealty to no commandor 
or high priest, but to their rcligiou, or their God, Jehovah, 
The army, conaequently, was callod the hoat or rauka of God, 
and God hiniself among tho anciont Uebrewa waa styled tho 
Lord of Hosts. This was the reason wliy the ark of the 
covenant was always borno in the midat of tho arrciy during 
great battlea, on the iasue of which dependod tho fate of tho 
nation for good or for evil. In the presence, as it were, of 
their king and ruler, it waa presumed that the people would 
b6ar themselves with greator bravery, and put forth all their 
fitreugth. 

From the ordinancea delivered by Moaea to his auccesaora 
we gather that he chose functionarios or admiuiatratora, not 
rulers of the state. Ho gave to no ono tho right of Consulting 
God alone, and in such place» as he pleaaed ; and, conaequent- 
ly, he gave to no one the aulhority which he himaelf posscssed 
of ordaining and abrogating lawa, of decroeing peace or war, 
of electiag miniaters of the templc as well as of the atate. 
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which are all acts belonging to one who holds supremo or 
Bovereign authority. The chief priest hlinself had tbe right, 
Indood, of iiiterpretiug the lawa, and of delivermg the re- 
spouaes of Jehovüli ; not, however, ita Moses had doue, when- 
Boever he chose, but oiily whon aaked to do so by the Com- 
mander -in -chief of the host, the »upreue Council of the state, 
or those in authority. Oii tht> othor band, tlio commander- 
in-chief of tbe host and the coiiiicil could cousult Ood wben 
they choae ; but tbey could only receive the answers he 
deigned from tbe high priest ; whorefore, the sayings of God 
in the mouth of the high priest were not commandmenfs, as 
tbcy were in tbe mouth of Moses, but only rcsponaes delivered 
to Joshua und tbe Council ; however, they at lengtb acquired 
the foi'ce of commandment.s and decrees. The chief priest, 
who roceived tho response« of God imraediutely, had neither 
any military nor any civil authority ; and tbey, on the con- 
trary, who posseeaed lands of right could not of right Institute 
lawB. Again, the chief priests, both Aarou and hia aoii 
Elcaaar, werc elected by Moses ; Moses bcing dead, however, 
no one posaessed the right of eleeting a ponlift", but the aun 
legitimatcly succeedod tho fatbor in hia offiee. The com- 
monder of the army was also cbosen by Moses, and not by 
the high priest. The chief command vaa first assiuncd by 
Joshua in virtue of a titlo delivercd immodiately by Moses ; 
but after the dcutb of Joshua tho high priest elected no one 
in hia place ; nor did the chiefs of the tribea eonsult God auew 
coucerning a Commander ; euch chief in the militia of bis own 
(ribe, and those of tho tribcs all togotber, met in Council on 
the raiUtaiy affairs of tho nation, they haring resumed the 
right of supreme command which had been conferrcd ou 
Joshua. It is obvious, indeed, that tbero was no nccoasity for 
a commander-in- chief, except when tho different tribes had to 
combine their forces against a common enemy ; a state of 
thinga which happened most remarkably under Joshua, wben 
the Boveral tribes bad not yet determinate Settlements, and all 
territory was heid by common right. But when tho wholo 
of the tribes had becomc possesscd of lands by right of suc- 
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cessful war, and tbmgs were no longer lield in common, there 
was no need of ii geiieral commiindcr-m-cliiL'f, inaämucb ob ihe 
tribes now stood to eacli otKer in the relation of coiifederates 
rather than of i'ellnw- Citizens, — tliey were so at least in respect 
of territorial divisions; in respcct of God and religion, iudewd, 
they were still fellow- Citizens ; bnt in regard to any rigbt 
wbicb one tribe bad ovcr another, tbey were strictly confeder- 
tttes, almost in tbe same manner (if abslraction be made of tbe 
common temple) aa the mombci« of tho bigh and raigbty con- 
federation of Ibe estates of tho Nethorlands. For a partition 
of a common Ihiug ia but an Arrangement whereby cach parti- 
cipaiit bcncefurth holds btä own sbare dislinctly and alone, 
the othere infsrestcd ccding tbc rigbts tbey IbrmeVly had 
over tbat part to tbe possessor. ' For tliis reason did Moses 
cbooac Chiefs of tribes ; in order that after the division of the 
country each chief might hove the particular care of tho por- 
tion of territory belonging to liia tribe and its immt^ltato 
aifairs, viz. the pririlege of Consulting Jebovah on tbe con- 
eerns of the tribe by the medium of the bigh priest, of coni- 
manding its müitia, of founding and fortifying towns, of 
estublishiiig judges in each city. of attacking the enemiea of 
tbe tribe, and of adrainiatering all its concems nbsolutely and 
without control, both in peace and in war. Nor was tho chief 
to acknowledge any judge cxfcpt Jobovab, or bim whora the 
Lord God sent expressly aa a prophet. Any cbief ^^bo feil away 
from Jehovah was to be regarded bv the i'est of tbe tribe no 
louger as one of tliemselves, but as an enemy wbo had brokcn 
faith with thera, and waa to be dealt witb accordiugly. 
Inatances in point are recorded in Scripture. Thus, aller tho 
death of Joshua, the children of Israel thcmselves, and not 
the new Commander- in- cbief, consulted Jehovah, and having 
been inibrmed tbat Judah sbould first invade the territorie« 
of the Canaanites, this tribe ontored into an agreement wilh 
Himeon to unite their forcea andjnuko war in common on the 
enemy, without including the other tribes in their arrange- 
roents, but leaving each of tbese to make war single-haudod 
on the inhabitanta of ita allotraent (Judges i. 1 rt ic/.). This 
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was accordingly dono, and witli succcbs ; but insfoad of ex- 
terniinating all, old and young, wlio stood in tlieir way, 
according to Orders, tliesc tribes took tho remnants of the 
original population under their protection, and received as 
subjects as many as chose to submit ; an act of clomency for 
wliich they were afterwards scverely ccnsured by an angel 
sent by Jehovah for the purpose. In tho narrow and solfish 
polioy of Judah and Simeon the othcr tribes secm to have 
found no cause of ofFence. But against Benjamin, which had 
olfended the whole JewisTi people, and so loosened the bonds 
of good understanding that none of the confederates could 
again feel sure of hospitality among thein,ti war of extermin- 
ation was raised ; and after thrcc battles Benjamin was 
finally dcfeated, and the whole tribe, innocent and guilty 
alike, involvcd in indiscriminate slaughter, — a deed that gave 
rise to late but unavailing repcntance. 

What has just been said of the rights of each particular 
tribe is sufficiently confirmed by these cxamples. But some 
niay here ask by whom the chiefs of the diffcrent tribes were 
cliosen ? On this point, however, I rcgret that I am unable 
to gather anything ccrtain frora Scripture. I conjecture, 
neverthcless, that as the tribes were divided into families, 
whose heads were chosen from the eiders of these, he who 
was senior among the eiders succeeded of right to the place 
of chief. Thus Moses chose seventy coadjutors from among 
the eiders, who with himself formed a supreme councü ; and 
they who had the admin istrat ion of afFairs aftor the death of 
Joshua are called Eiders in Scripture. Lastly, nothing is 
more frequent among the Ilebrews than by the title Eiders 
to imply Judges. 

Tliese particulars I tliink worthy of attention, though I 
am aware that they give nothing in the way of ccrtainty to, 
my conjecture. liCt it suffice for me to show that no onc 
after the death of Moses united in his single person all the 
functions of supreme rulor ; for as the whole authority of the 
State did not rest with any one man, nor with a single coun- 
cü, nor vrith the people collectively, but some things were 
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Gonfided to one tribe, otliers to other tribes. and othors atill 
were administered of equal right by ihe rest, it follows, moet 
obviously, that the Constitution of tlie Hebrow state from the 
death of Moses waa neither monarcbical, nor aristocratic, nor 
democrajic, but, as I have gaid, it was theocratic ; 1. because 
the royal palace waa a temple, and in fbeir common int^rest 
iii^this alone were the wliole of tlto tribcs constituted fellow- 
citizens ; 2, because all the Citizens wcro required to sweur 
fcalty to the Lord God thcir jndge, to whom alone they pro- 
roiaed absolute obedience in all thinga ; and because the Com- 
mander- in- chief of the nation, when there was occasion foT 
such an officer, was choseit, not by themselves, but by Jehovah. 
This Moses expressly deelares in the namo of Qod in Deut«"- 
onomy (xix. 15), and the iact itaelf is testified lo by the 
election of Gideon, Sarason, and Samuel : so ihat there is no 
reason to doubt but that the othcr faithful Icaders were also 
chosen in the sarae way, althongh this does not appear in 
tbeir histories. 

These mattera preraised, it is time that we saw what in- 
äuence thia Constitution of the state bad in securing modera- 
tion on the part both of rulers aud the rulod, so that theae 
wei-e not rebels and tbose were not tyrants. 

Tliey who mle, or posaeas authority, whotever iniqaitj 
they perpetrate, still etrive to givo tbeir acta a colour of jus- 
tice, and endeavour to persuode the people that all they do ia 
well and honeatly done ; and in thia they easily eiiougb s«c- 
ceed, when the entire Interpretation of the lawa fies with 
them. For it ia not doubtful but that rnlera derive the 
groator part ofthe power they posaeaa to eiiforce tlieir wishes, 
and to do what their appetltes dispose them to do, from them- 
selvosif they are solo Interpreters of the luwa ; n8,on the other 
■hand, they lose the greater part. of tbeir arbitrury power if 
the right of interproting the lawa lies with another, and the 
administration of iho law is at the eamc time so public that 
no one ia in doubt about what ia done. Kow from the Consti- 
tution of the ancient Hebrew atato it is mnnifcat that a principal 
cuuse of malaaminiatration was takon from the ruler by th© 
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Interpretation of tlie law being confided to the Ijevifea aloiie 
(Deut. xxi. 5), who had no share with the rest of the 
tribes in the general administration of aflairs, but derived 
their whole income, or subaistence, and eoüial poaition from tho 
impartial interpretation ol' the lawB. And theo the whole 
people were comnianded to asaemble in a certain place evcry 
Bcven years, t« be inatructed by the high priest in the liiws 
of their country, every mau being ordered in addition to read 
and re-read with bis utmoat attention the Book of the Law. 
(Deut. xxsi. 9, and vi. 7.) The chiefs therefore for thcir 
own sakes, and ii' they wished to bo honoured of the peo» 
ple, were bound to bo carefitl that everyfliing was done ac- 
cording to the preseribcd forma famlHarly kiiown to all ; for 
by this alone could they hopo to be reverenced as vice- 
gerenta of God, and ministera of hia supreme authority. 

By opposite conduct they could not eacape the hatred of 
the peopje, which is uaually theological, i, e. unmitigated, in 
il3 character. To thia end, to restrain within proper bouijds 
the uubridled lusts of their chiefs, therc was thia important 
circumatance in addition, viz. that the militia was compoaed 
of the people at large, uo one fi-om the age of twenty to sixty 
baing cxempt from aervice, and the chiefa were not authorized 
to have in the i-anka any foreigu mercenariea, This, I aay, 
was of the greatest moraent, for it ia certain that princes can 
only plny the tyrant and oppress the people by meana of a 
eoldiery kept in pay by theniselve«, and they dread uotbing 
niore than the freedom of the Citizen soldier, by whose bravery 
and ondurance, and wüling expenditnre of hia blood, the 
liberty and glory of the etate have boen achieved, On this 
account it was that Alexander, about to engagc in the aecond 
war againat Dariufl, laid to heart the eonusel of Pamienio re- 
ceived through Polyspereon, and bogan to mingle foreign 
Clements largely with bis native army. Qnintua Curtins in- 
forms US (lib. iv. 3, 13) that Alexander, having shortly before 
had occaaivn to ccnsure Parmonio sharply, could not venture 
to reprimand bim ngain, nor to trcnch on the Hberties of the 
Mitcedonians, which he greatly disliked, until after he had 
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raiaed tlie numbera of hia mercenai'iejä by nicians of prisoncr« 
clriifted inio bis service nmch bcyond tbe atrcngth of bis Mn- 
cedtmian troops, Tben only did be venture to sliow tbe 
Kuugbtiiiesa of hia diaposition, hitberto i-epreased aiid kept 
within bounds by tbe privilegea of tbe better claas of Muc^ 
donian Citizen soldiers. If, tberefore, we aee tbe freedora of 
tbe Citizen Controlling cbieis and prinoes wbo are wont to 
arrogate to tbemaelves tbe wbole credit of victoriea woii in 
States wbere tbe human element iiloue is cousiderod, bow 
much more must it bave availed in tbe Uebrew stuto, whero 
the Boldiers fought not for tbe honour of tbeir cbief but for 
the glory of tbe Lord, and only ciigaged in battlo when tbe 
fuvourable auswer of Jehovah bad bocii received!. 

We are furtbcr to conaider that aa tbe cbiefa of tbe Jow- 
isb tribes were bound togetlier by tlie tie of reügion alone, 
any one who ahowed signs of backalidiug, or wbo actnally feil 
away from hia fuith, was beld an cnemy by all tbe reat, and 
lawfully coerced and put down. 

Slill furtbcr, therewustho fearof a new propbet apiinging 
up; fnr any oucof pure life, ebowingby ceriain accredited sign» 
that be was poBsoased of the gift of propbccy, by tliis alone 
proclaimed bis title to tbe bigbeat command ; in the same 
way preciaely as Moses liad been cbosen chief, the supromacy 
accruing in the name of God revcaied to bim immcdiately, not 
aa with tbe cliiofa of tribea by the medium of the high priest, 
wlio conauUed and proclaimed the will of Jebovah. /Vnd 
tbere can be no qucstion of the ease with which a propbot 
could carry tbe people with bim wben tbey wero oppreased. 
and by trifling signs persuadc them to whataoever be cbose ; 
BS, OS the other band, if the administration were properly con- 
ducied, the cbiefa could alwaya arrange mattera ao that tbe 
prophet remained anawerablo to them, and ut their morcy. 
For tbey bod the power of inquiring whether he wore of 
blaraeleaa life and converaation or not, wbethcr tbe signs be 
sligwed were cortain and sufficient, and, fiiially, wligthor what 
bo proclaimed in tlic nairie of God barmonized with tbe ac- 
credited doctriae and luiown lawa of the nation ; and in caso 
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fhc Signa were not sufficient, or the doctrine propoundetl were 
new, the chiefa hiid tlie power lo condemu the false or re- 
puted false prophet to death. On the other hand, the pro- 
phet approved by the ohiefa was received on their authority 
and testimony alone. 

• 4. It is to be obaerved, 4thly, that the chief did not stand 
higher in rcspect of rank than the reat of the nobility, but 
that the administration of adiurs was intnisted to bim soIeW 
by reason of bis age and his virtuons lifo. 

Ö. Laatly, it is to be notcd that the chiefe, and the militia 
generally, could not be held as morc disposed to war than in- 
fliiied to peacc ; for the müitia, aa has bcen said, was entirely 
L'umposed <f the citlzena or people ; and tho afTairs both 
of peacn and war were administered by the same meu ; be 
who in camp was a eoldier, in the city was a burgher ; the 
leadcr in the field was judgo in the hall of justice; the Com- 
mander- in-chicf of tho liost waa chief in the atate. No one 
tlicrcforo cotdd wish for war for the sake of war, biit rather 
for tho sake of peace, and the maintenance of the common 
liberties ; and the cliief waa eapecially careful to nvoid the 
proposition of all noveltiea, in order not to place himself in 
Opposition to the high priest, or make his own dignity aa 
civil ruler claah w-ith the dignity that belonged to the chief of 
the national religion. So niuch for the raeana and motives that 
tended to keep the chiefa within the boiinds of their authority. 

Let US now procoed to inqiiire into the meaua whereby 
ihe people were kept obedient. And here we have not far to 
acarch, for the fundamental principles of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth proclaiin them clearly, the most superficial study 
sufficing to show that these were all calculated to engender 
such a love of their eountry in the minds of the Citizens that 
everything the most difficult seems casy in contrast with the 
idea of hoping to exeite treaaonable feelings among such a peo- 
ple. For after thcy had tranaferred their rights to Jchovah, 
and aatisficd themaelves that their cmpire was the empire of 
the Lord God, that they themaelves were the sons of God, and 
all other nations his enemies, on which account they cheriah^d 
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the moat inveterate hatred against Ihem, — and tlmt thii feel- 
ing waa held iaudablc and pious may bc seeu in Pbalm cxxxix. 
21, 22,* eBpcciully, — the Jews, as a people, could bave a 
greater abhorrence of nothing than to swear fealty U> thc 
foreigner ; neither could ttey conceive any wipkedness ao 
great, nor any act so wortby of oxecration, as botrayal of thetr 
country, in othcr worda, of the kingdom of tbe God ihey 
^red. The Jews even held it sini'ul to dwell beyoud the 
boundariea of thcir counti-y, conceiving that the worship of 
God could be perfonned nowhcre but in their native land ; 
the aoil they trod at home was aloue holy, the rest of the 
earth waa impure and accuraed. Wherofore, David thus com- 
plaius when brouglit bcfore Said, because he ba(M>een forced 
to dwell for a tiriie in esile: " If thoae that moved thee 
against mo be men, let them be accursed, for ihey huve hin- 
dered me from Walking in the beritage of God, but aaid to 
me, Begone, and worahip olher gode." ^Vnd thia was the 
reason — and it ib worthy of especial notice — why no Ilcbrew 
Citizen was ever condemned to exile ; he who had committed 
a crime deserved puniabment indocd, but he waa not to be 
mado an outcast and infumous. The love of the ancient He- 
brew for hia countrj', therefore, was not simple love ; it was 
piety, it was religion, whicb, aa well oa contempt and hatred 
of othor natious, waa cherished by the diiily religious Service, 
and BO fostered that it became a aecond nature. l-'or tho 
daily worahip of the Jewa waa not merely ditferent from, but 
was opposed to, that of every other people, wheroby they be- 
came altogether aingular and distinel from other nations. 
From the daily denunciations of the heathen, a persistotit 
hatred of them waa necesaarily engendered ; and notbing takes 
firmer hold of the mind than a feeling of this klnd ; for it ia 
a hate spning of the higheat devotion, bclioved to be pecu- 
liarly pious and eiilirely acoeptable to God ; and then there 
waa not wanting that inoat common cause of aggravated dis- 
like, namely, a hearty reciprocalion of the uneasy feeling of 
" " Do I not batt Üiein, L-itd.'lliiit hnle thi» ? . . . 1 lint« Ihsm with n 
pVftct hatred : I connt them inuie enemiea." — Ed, 
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hatrri; für nations liiited nnd contemned always retum the 
compliment paid tlietn with interest. 

Now the vaat iufiucnce which auch conSitions as theee, — 
frocdom of civil gfivemmeiit, love of the people for their 
common countrj-, absolute dommion asserted over subjugated 
tribea or nations, hatred of tliese not only allowed, but eu- 
joined and held praiseworthy, the habit of accounting every 
foreign people enemies ae matter of courae, singularity of rites 
and cusloma, &c. — the vost influence, I saj', which these vari- 
oiia particulara cxerted, in producing that wonderful constahcy 
which distinguished the aneient ilebrew in cnduring and in 
daring when the interests of hia eoimtry were at stake, is de- 
nionstrated both hy reaaon and esperience. Kever, whilat 
Jerusalem stood the holy city of the children of Israel, 
would they quietly endure the ruie of the atrangcr, so that 
Jerusalem came to be designated the rebellious city (vide 
Ezra iv- 12 — 15). The Jewa of the sccond empirc, indeed, 
which was but a shadow of the firat, when the high prieats 
had usurped the seats of the leaders, were not eubdued by the 
ßoinana withoiit the greateat difficulty, a fact which Tacitua 
attesta when ho aaya,— " Vespaaian had brought the Jewish 
war to an end, with the-exception of the siege of Jerusalem, 
which was found a work of great and long-continued diffi- 
culty, by reason rather of the stubhomncas of tlie people and 
tho strength of their superatition than any abundance of 
provisiona and other necessariea which they posaeascd aa 
means of holiUng out." (Hiator. Üb. ii.) 

But beaidea theae thinga, the worth of which ia matter of 
opinion only, there waa something eise in the Hebrew atate 
altogether pecnliar, and of the moat enduring character, by 
which the people «lust have feit themselvea withheld in the 
moat powcrful nianncr from all thought of revolt or aeccsaJoii, 
namely, the consideration of advantage, or interest, which ia 
the pilh and marrow, the life and aoul of all human action ; 
and this, I opinc, had a vcry promiuent place in ihe constitu- 
(inn of the Jewish commonwcalth. Nowhere eise in the 
aneient world did the Citizens hold their poaeesaions by so se- 
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eure a teiiure aa in Jewry, where the ineauest subjcct posaMsed 
a portion of land of tboBume exteot as tho greafceet chief> and 
each was proprietor in peipetuity of bis portion ; for were 
any one compelled by poverty to aell bis inberitaiice, on the 
return of tbe year of jubileo he roust needa be put again in 
possession, restitution muat be luade ; tlic law, in ahort, was 
definite that no man could be forced to alienate bis land. 
And theu, poverty could huvo been more tolerable oowhere 
than in tbe ancient Ilebrew atate, wbere neigbbourly cUarity 
was practiaed witliout stiut, aa an act of piety towarda God 
tbeir king, and as a meana of renderiug bim propitioiis. The 
Hebrew eitizen, tberofora, withiu tbe limit» of the State could 
Bcarcely find bimself otberwise tbau well und comfortable, 
althougb abroad lie was open to the raost unworthy usage, and 
to every iusult and indignity. The feeling, indeed, that he had 
no equal abroad, that he had God alone for a master at bome, 
that charity towarde and love of his fellow-citiaon was true pi- 
ety, contributed not a little to tbe general batrod entertained 
by other nations for the Jew ; and the recipTOcation of thia on 
hb part, whilst it proved a poworful motive for keeping 
him in bis own country, was another reason for*shunning all 
cauaes of contentlon and avoiding civil war. In addition to thia 
there was tbe discipline of pcrfeet obedieuce in wliicb tbe Jew 
waaeducated. All his actions to the rainutest tittle were regu- 
lated by the prescriptiona of tbe law ; bc was not at libertv to 
plough as he pleaaed ; ho could ouly do so at oertain seasoas, 
in certain yeara even, and with tbe same sort of cattle in tho 
yoke ; neither could be aow or reap, save at tiines and sea- 
8ona foreordaincd, — in sbort, tho lifo of tbe ancient Hebrew 
was a ceaselesa round of obedienco and obaervance, to which 
habit must havo given the air of freodora rather than of con- 
straint ; wbencc also it followed that no one craved things for- 
bidden,but only tlioae tbatwere commanded; and, to conclude, 
at certain 8eaaona of the year ibe Jew was beld bound to give 
himself np fn eaae and enjoj-ment, and tliis not to aatisfy his 
own inclinatiou, but to sliow hearly obedience to tho eom- 
mandfl of Jehovah, Three timea in tbe coiirse of every year 
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(Im Jew was the gucst of JL-liovah (Deut, xvi.) ; the BercnUi 
day of every weck waa a day of reat on which he did no kind 
of work ; and bcsidcs this aabbath, other times were indicat- 
cd, on which merriraent and conviviality were not merely 
jwnnitt*^, hut positively enjomed; nor do I imagine that 
anything could have boen dövised more caiculated to incline 
men'a minds to genoral obedienoe than this especial ordi- 
nance ; for nolhinp takes such strong hold of tho mind aa the 
joy and gladness that spring froni devntion, that is, from love 
and admiration joined, Nor waa the Jew Hable to be weariod 
and disguated by repetUion and Ikmiliarity, for the daya of 
feetival only recurred occasionally» and the Services appropri- 
ateato each were diß'erent. To these various considerationa 
must bo added that extreme reverence for the Temple which 
■ diatinguished the Jew, engendered by the peculiarities of 
hia religious rites, as well aa by the ceremoniea he was 
bound to obaerve, and which were always moat religiously 
obserred before venturing to preseut hirasolf within the 
saered precinets ; even at the preaent day it ia novor without 
the greatest horror that the Jew reads of the wickednnss of 
Maiiasseh, who dare<l to set up an idol in the t«mple of tho 
Ijord. Nor waa the populär reverencc for the volume of the 
law preservod within the innermost aanctuary any less. In 
euch a State of things, popuhir discontent and distaate were 
never to be feared ; for no one dared to form or express any 
opinion of bis own on divine matters ; all alike were held 
bound to give unreaeoning assent and obedience to whatever 
waa commandcd by divine authority, as received in responaes 
within the temple, or as written and contained in the lawa 
catablishcd by God. Thua, brieöy, but I truat satisfactorily, 
have I esplained the grand features of tho Jewish Polity, 

I have still to inquire into the causes wheiice it came 
that the Jews so ofton departed from their law, why they 
wero 80 frequently subdued, and how their empire was at last 
totally overthrown. Somc one will probably say here, that 
it was becauae of the obelinacy and stiffneckedneas of the 
" pcople, But thia is puerile, for why were tho Jowa more 
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atabbont than other nations? Was it fi-om their nutare? 
JJature, bowevcr, does not creato a natiun, but oiüy iadi- 
viduals, who are only aasociated into nations by specialiües 
of languago, of laws, and oJ' raamiera; and divcrsiti«« ia 
lawa and inanaere <an oioly arise bofaiwe eaiii nation haa 
a ^nius of ita own, ia pecuUarly circumslamjed, and euter- 
taitia cei-tain singiJar prejwdices. If, therefore, it wero 
neoessary to concedo that the Jews bad proved tbemsdrea 
inore rebellious tban the rest of maukind, tbis muat be im- 
puted ta soine vice in their laws, or in their manners and 
customs. Now this is tru&in fact ; and bad God willed that 
tbe Ilebrew nation ahoulU have lasted longer os a power 
upon eurth, he would have establisbed their rif^bta «nd 
laws on anothcr basis, and instituted a diöerent ruie of _ ad- 
miuistration. ^V^lat, indaed, can we say but that tho Jews * 
began to excite the anger of their Gud against them, not, as 
Jeremiah says (xxxii. 31), from tbe time when the fuunda- 
tioDS of Jerusalem were laid, biit from tbe firet Promulgation 
of the hiws which govcmed them. To tbia Ezekiel bears 
»itness when he saya (xx. 25), " ^Vbereibre, I gave them 
Statutes tbat vere not good, and judgroents whereby they 
should not live, and I pollutcd them in tbeir own gi(tB, in 
that they cauaed to paas tbrougb tbe fire all tbat openeth the 
womb, that I might make them desolate, to the end thut they 
might know that I am Jehovah." To understaud these 
words, and the cause of the Subversion of the Jewiah do- 
minion, aright, it ia to he observed that the intention at 6rat 
was to make over the whole of the sut-rcd oöiws to tJie first- 
bom of all the tribes, and not to the Ijevitos in peculiar (Nmnb, 
viü. 17) ; but, subaequently. when all but the Levites bud 
bowed down and worehipped the golden calf, the first-bom 
at large were rcjected aa deflled, and the Levites choson in 
their etead (Deut. x. 8), a cbange on which tbe fiiore I 
rcfiect the more disposcd I am to break out in the words of 
Tacitua, and to say that at tbia tirae Ood'a purpose was not 
to protoct but to punish the children of Israel. Nor can I 
Bufficiently expresa my amazement thot euch rage ehould 
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Lave been found in tLe divinc luind ; or tliat laws, which 
alwajB imply a purpose to secure ihe honour, safety, aod 
general weJl-being of a nation, aliould have been delivered 
by Jehovah with an intentioa to revenge liimself upoa the 
Jewisli piMjplc, TCh^eby law ceaaes to be law, i. e. a meaiia 
to tbe eafety of Uie etate aod the individuals composing it, 
but rather appeare as a, snare, as a codo of pains and penaltiea 
for sms inmiced. Tor all the gifta which the people were 
required to bcatow on the priest« and Levites in order tbat 
tbe first-bom niight be redeemed, a raoney price being set 
on every head reacaed from the fire,* and, finally, the ex- 
cIusiTü instittitioii of the Levites to the priesthood, were bo 
niany memorials of the persiatcnt defilement and rejection of 
the people at largo. The Levitea, too, must always have 
found Bomething to find fault with among the mass of the 
natioii, Among so many thousands there were douhtleas 
oecasional heretical theologiana discovered, meii with peculiar 
views [always objecta of suapicion to a. prieathood], aud, on 
the otber hand, the people must have been not indisposed to 
watch narrowly the Hves and conversation of the Levitee, 
who aftcr all were mere men, and, aa alwaya happens, to 
impute the failings or improper conduct of one among them 
to tbe whole body ; whence continual diecontent and com- 
plaininga. Moreover, there waa the hardahip of maiutaining 
a set of men, imaeen and in idleneas, and not related to the rest 
of the nation by blood, espccially in times wlien grain was 
dear. What wonder, then, if in aeasons of leisure, when 
iniracles bad ceaaed, and thcro were no men of mark and 
likclihood as leadera, that the populär mind, fretful and 
gnidgiiig as it mostly is, began to feel weary of a worship, 

* Thci« can be no quistion of tbe rcdemption clsoses in tbe thirtecatli 
cblptcr of Exodus belog interpolatiani. In Terae 13, Jobovah'a claim to evcry 
malo that opened the mutrii among men, and the firstlings of bcasta, ig abaiflnCe ; 
in vcree 13 thore i» cjucstiou of redemption. In tctso Ifi the reasons for thia re. 
quisilion of Jebotsh ara givm, ind they plainlj' ndmit of no eiception, eo that 
tbe last olaose of Ibis van» mnst also bavo b«eii int«rpalnted. An; rcdompti(»i » 
abriouily ineonaistont with tbe teit of Eiekiel quoted sboTC. Se« lortiier, 
Numb. iii. 13.— £rf. 
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divine indced in ilaelf, but to them become an object ei 
8u3picioii tLrough its niiuiatora, and tlieir own uothingneas in 
ita Offices, — what wonder, I say, if the people desired some 
uliange in their religioua system, and that their leaders, alw8js 
iuteut 011 kccping the Bupreme coniman^ in their owu hands, 
gave way to the people in tbia, in ordor to secure t}ieni Ui tliem- 
selves and detach them from the priesthood, yielded a ready 
ear to their complaintB, and fiivourcd the'introdffction of new 
forma of religioua worahip ? Uad the state been coiistituted 
in conformity with what was the origiual iutentioii, all Üie 
tribea would have been cunfirmed iu equal rights and 
honours for ever, aud everytbiiig would have gone on 
smootlily and securely. For who would have feit inclincd to 
question the aacred rights of his blood relationa ? who 
have been fouud Indisposod to eontribute to the support of 
his near kindred, his parents, hia brothei'M ? who to dispute 
their interpretaliou of the law, or to look for other thau 
true reaponsea through them frtDm the oracle of God ? The 
aeveral tribea would certainly have feit themselvee miicli moro 
cloaely unitcd, had all been held alike in every respect, hnd 
all especially had equal rights in the adminiatration of the 
religioua aystom of the uation. There would even havo 
bt'en nothing to fear had the electlon of the LevJtes to the 
sacred function had aay other grouiid than angcr 
revenge. But, os we have eeen, the Jcwb had aroused 
anger of their God, who, to rcpoat the words of Ezel 
polluted them in their own gifta, causiiig them to paas 
ßratborn through the fire to make them desolate.* These 
flurmi»ea are amply confirmed by the facta of Jewish history ; 
aa 80on aa the people hegaii to have a little leisure in the 
wildernees, raany, and these not raen of the common order, 
were found to complain of the preference »bown the Lei-it-es, 
and from thia to bint that Moses did not deliver \m decrccs 



the i| 

their 1 



* li it pouiblc that such word) contd crer bare proceeded dorn tbo Suprame, 
•uppo»mg bim for a moDieat invMtcd with penonBlity, tnd mnking o» of 
«peech? llna this tcit boen dulj contidercd hy Ihoso who munttio tl 
Ucbrow Scripturcs aru tho vprv Word of GoJ :— £rf. 
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from tliG divino dictatioii, but of hia own arbitrary fancy : 
liad he not preferred liis own tribo to all the others, and 
giveu the office of higli priest aa an etemal inheritance to liia 
brother ? Wherefore tlit' ppople approached Moses tuinullu- 
oualy, insisting that all were aliko holy, and that he himself 
was raised againat right over tbo hcads of all. Nor could 
Moses appeaso tlie miiltitudc on tbis otcasion bj' any ordiuary 
mean« ; he was forced to liave recourse to a miracle in sign 
of bis own trustwortbiiiese, wliereby all tbe discontented 
were extcrminuted. But this oiily lod to a new rebellion of 
tbe wbole people, wbo believed that tbey had becn destroyed 
by no judgment of Jehovah, but by tbe device of Moses. 
Sor was the tnmult allayed tili a terrible pesfilenoe had so 
brokeii the spirit of the nation that tbey wlio survivcd would 
rather tbey had diod tbaii been spared, It migbt be said, 
tbereforc, that the rebellion ceosed, rather tban that concord 
was restored, as Scripture itsclf tcstifios, for Jehovah, wbilat 
be prcdiots to Moses tbat after bis deatb tbo people would 
fall away from the worship of the true God, p^oceeds to say, 
"For I know tlieir Imagination which they go about even 
now, before I have brought them into the land wbich I 
sware." And immediately afterwards Moaea himself saj^ 
to the people, " For I know thy i-ebeUion and thy stÜf neck ; 
behold, while I am yet alive with you this day ye have been 
rebellious against tbe Lord, and how rauch more after my 
death" (IJeut. xxxi. 21, 27). And all this, indeed, happened, 
as i» well known. AVhence proeeeded great changee, greöt 
licenco in all tbings, luxury and idleiiess, wbereby everj-- 
ihing began to go frora bad to worse, until after the nation 
had been sevei-al timea subdued and onslaved, they entirely 
broke with the divine institution, and clamoured for an 
earthly king, desiriiig a royal palace, not the templo, as the 
eeat of their govemmeiit, and tliat the several tribes should 
continue to.be fellow- Citizens or subjects in their respect for the 
BOvereign, not for tbe dirine law and high priest of Jehovah. 
But out of this were engendered nbundant mal^riuls for new 
seditions, fi-om whenee ensiicd at Icngth the collapse aud füll 
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of the Hebrew doinmiou. For what can aovereigiiB boar less 
than R precarioua teuuro of uuthority, Hiid au iniperiuni in 
imperio P They who &oiu a private Station wero first clioscn 
to fill the throne might bo coatent with the degree of 
diguity and power to which they had bcen raised ; but whcu 
their sona had attained to the saine omineuce by righl of 
BUcceSBion, everylhing tuUBt liave begim to chango, The 
wbole miud of the prtnco wus tliea given to contriug all 
power in himaelf, whiuh for the most purt bo Lad not, so lon^ 
aa the right of legislation lay, not with the civil ruler, but 
with tbe high priest, wbo was at once the guardiaa of tbo 
law depositod in the ark of tbe temple, and its inierpretcr to 
the poople. Tbe lirst kings among the Jewa were bound by 
the lawa like eubjeots, not raised above tbeni ; neither couM 
they legally abrogatc old, nor Institute new, law» having 
eqiial aulhority with the old. Again, as the law of tbe Levitcs 
forbade kings equally with subjecta, aa unclean and pro- 
fane, to mcddle with sacrcd tbings, and furtber, as the wbola 
Becurity of the kingly power virtually depended on tha 
pleasure of anothor, viz. ibs high priest, who was regarded as 
a prophet, it is obviona that therc was a power in the stato 
groatcr than thal of ibe king, who therefore, and neceasarily, 
reigned pre<?ariousIy, Of tbia we have cvidence on sei'oml 
occasiona. ^Vith wliat freedoin. for instance, does Samuel 
the priest address and order Saul the king, and how readily 
for a Single transgreasion does he transfer the kingdom from 
Saul to David ! It was to get the better of this stato of 
tbings that tbe kings coiisented to rear temples to other 
gods, where there sbould no lonper be Lcvit« prieal^ to be 
propitiatcd aud consultod, and then they aought out thoee 
who propbesied in the name of God, that they might bovt? 
prophets of their own to oppose to tbe true propheta of 
Jehovah. With all their slriviiig, bowever, tbey never 
completely attained their wishes. For the prophel« of 
Jehovah, prepared for all contingenoiea, were ever on th« 
look-out for^avourablo fimea ; they had still their eye on 
the successor in power, wboae authority la always ])recarioiia 
whiUt the incraory of the fonner king ondurcs. They could 
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easily^lien, on their sucrcd outlioiity, induce an inconsiderate 
or a pioualy-disposed und ^-irtuoua king to vindicate tho 
divine riglit to tlie cliief authority, or at nl] events to a 
share of it. But Ihe propbeta cuuld never effect mucli in 
this way, for alfkough they might gct rid of a tyrant from 
among them, there were still causes at work wLy they only 
obtained a new one at the cost, perchance, of the life of many 
of the people. "Whcnco came uo end of disconl and dis- 
sensiou and civil war, wliüat the caiisea wliy violünce was 
done to the right divine always remainod the Barne, and in- 
deed could not be removed, save with the total destruction of 
the cnipire. 

Wo have now seen how religion came to be introduced 
into the Hebrew comnionweolth, and in what way this 
empire might have been eternal if the rightful anger of the 
lawgiver had snffered it to continue. But us thia was not 
permilted, the Jewiah empire necesBarÜy came to an ead ut 
last. And hero I speak of the first empire only ; for the 
second was scarcely a shadow of tlie first, the Btate being 
thon governed by the lawa of the Peraians, whose subjeeta 
the Jews had uow become ; and whcn they had regained 
their liberty tho priesta nsurped the right of election to the 
süvereign authority, and ao rulod abaolutely ; whenco the 
great anxiety shown by the prieathood at once to rule anil 
exerciae the pontificate. But it is not important to say niore 
of the second or restored Jewish empire. WhethBf the first, 
aa we coneeivo it capahle of indefinite duration, were worthy 
of Imitation, or whelher it were pioue to atteropt as far aa 
poaaible to Imitate it, will appear in the foUowing chapter. 
Por the preaent I would only beg attention to the conclueion 
which I derive from all that has juat been aaid, viz. that 
divine right, or right founded on religion, ia baaed on the 
eovenant made betwcon Jehovah and the chiidren of Israel, 
without which there had been nothiug but natui'al right; 
consequontly that the Jewa were religioualy bound to one 
another only, and that the dispenaation under which they 
lived hiis no bcaring upon othor nationa who were not partifs 
to the ngri'cnient. 




OF CERTAIN POLITICAL AXIOMS nERIVED KBOM THE CJINSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UEBREW UEI'UBLIC AN» THE HISTOKV 
OF THK JKWI8H PEOPLE, 

Althoi'CH the Hebrew state, aa exliibited in the preced- 
iag chapter, might liave been perpotual, atill it could uol 
now be imitated ; nor indeed were it deairable tbat it sliould. 
For he who Tould tranafer bis rights to God must come to 
an oxpress undorstanding and agreement with Ood, an tJie 
Hebrews did of old : not only werc his own consent, but thal 
of the Supreme, requisite to make the contract complete. 
Biit God has made it known to mankind by the apostles 
that covciiants with bim arc no longer implemeiitcd with iiik, 
nor engra^ed tipoii stone tables, but are «-ritten by his holy 
apirit oa the licart. And tlien, sufh a polity as that of the 
ancieut Hebrews might perhaps have becn found adapted to 
them in their stato of iaolatioii in Judea, without coranieri'e 
or com man ie.it ion with the rest of the world, bnt would 
never suffice for those nationa who inust of necesaity hold 
commercial int^rcourso with others : the eonatitution of the 
Hebrew statc could have met the wants of oaly a smali 
number of nationa. Neverthelesa, although not to be com- 
raended in evcrything, it had still much that is most worthy 
of beiug noted, and which perchanco it might be foimd ud- 
vantageous to imitate. As it is not my purpose, however, to 
treat espreasly of the Hebrew repnblic, I shall paas by tho 
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greater number of its distinguishing peculiarities, and ouly 
pause upon those that sccm to fall within the scope of my 
undertaking. And first I shall show that tlie election of a 
chief ruler, posscssing the highest attributes of govemment, 
is not inconsistent with the idea of a divine kingdom. 

After the Jews had transferred their rights to Jehovah, 
we See that they also dclivered the supreme authority into 
the hands of Moses, who thns acquired the sole right of 
instituting and of abrogating laws in the nume of God ; of 
choosing the ministers of the religious rites ; of judging, 
teaching, inflicting punishment, — in short, of ruling absolute- 
ly in all things. 

Again, although the ministers of religion were the inter- 
preters of the laws, still it was not within their province to 
sit in judgment upon the people, nor to exeommunicate any 
one ; these high funetions belonged exelusively to the judges 
and Chiefs elected by the Community (Josh. vi. 26, Judges 
xxi. 18, and 1 Samuel xiv. 24). Besides these important 
poiuts, if we consider the successfid career of the Jews, and 
consult their histories, wo shall find other particulars very 
deserving of attention ; for instance, Igt, that there were no 
religious sects among them until after the chief priests 
under the second empire had acquired the power of issuing 
decrees, of transacting the business of the State, and, with a 
view of making thqir authority perpetual, had arrogated to 
themselves the rights of sovereign princes, and even hinted 
a wish to be callcd kings. The reason of this is obvious ; 
for in tlie first empire no decree could derive a title from the 
high priest ; he having no authority to issue decrees^ bat 
only to deliver the responses of Jehovah to questions pro- 
posed by the chiefs or Councils of the tribes. In these times^ 
therefore, the high priests could have had no desire to pro- 
mulgate new commandments ; their duty and business lay in 
the adnvinistration and defence of'ancient decrees and 
familiär institutions ; for in no other way could they preserve 
their own privileges and immunities against the jealousy of 
the Chiefs but by keeping the laws uncomipted. But after 
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tliey had acquirwi the power of meddling in the business of 
tlie State, und liad associated princely with their propt^r 
pontiBcül dulics, each began to aeck for famo and reputatio», 
not only in the sptere of bis reügioiis dutie», bat beyond 
tbese, and wherover he could connect bis name witb aflairs 
of State; henco the manifest deeire of determiiiing evorj'- 
tliing bj pontifical autbority, and of constantly issuing 
decrees on auch subjecta qs new ccremonics and new arttcW 
of faith, which they doaircHl sbould bo held no less sacred, nor 
of lesa autbority, than the laws of Mosm. Froin tbia it cnme 
to pass, by and by, tbat roligion declined into u sort of apag- 
niodic stiperstition, aud Inw become comipted against all 
Bpnae and reasonable inferprctiition ; to which must be addcd 
the oircumstanco, tbat whilst l.he priesthood were paving the 
wny to the eeat of ci\-il power in the beginning of the reetor- 
ntion, they assented. Uy everything tbat could win the pcople 
to their party; approving of acts done by them, althougli 
most reprebensible, and (wisting Scripturo into agre«iD«ut 
with all their imraoralities. To this unworthy conduct 
MulEK'bi testifiea in the most pointed manncr ; inveigbing 
ngainat the priest« df ]jis day, he designates tbem as contemn- 
ei'3 of the name of God, and proceeda in tbcse words : 
" The priest's ups sbould keep knowledge, and tbe pcople 
should seek tbe law nt bis moutb ; for he is the mcssengcr of 
tbe Ijord of boats. But ye are departcd ont of the way ; ye 
bave caused inany to atumble at tbe low ; ye bave corrupt^d 
tbe corenant of Levi, saith the Lord of boata" (ü. 7, 8), 
and 8o be goea ou to accuse them of arbitrarily interproting 
the lawa, and of hnving no rcspect to God, but of lieing 
Bwayed only by personal considerations. It ia certain, how- 
ever, that the prieats could never walk so warily bat tbat 
they were ehallcnged in tbeir innovatiuns by sorae of the 
more clear-sighted and forward of the people, who, ffubse* 
quently increasing in'boldneas, contonded that no laws were 
binding save thoac only that were written ; and that no 
other dccreoa which tbe PharlsecB, who were moetly sprung 
of tbe common people, entitled traditiona of tbe patriareha. 
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were in any wise to be observed. Ilowever this may have 
bcon, it is still certain that the flattery of the priesthood, the 
corruption of religion and the laws, and the incredible in- 
creaso in the number of these, gave frequent and grave occa- 
sions for diflFerence and disp^tation, of a kind too that could 
never be composed or concluded ; for when men fall out on 
the score of their superstitions, which they then designate 
their religion, and the civil power abet auy party, it is im- 
possible to bring them to a reasonable undcrstanding ; they 
necessarily fall off from one another, and become divided into 
sects which mutually hate and, with the opportunity given, 
persecute one another. 

2. It is worthy of remark that the prophets, mere 
private individuals, by the freedom of their admonitions, 
wamings, chidings, and dennnciations, seem rather to have 
excited than improved the people, who wonld have yielded 
and been corrected had they been addressed by their king or 
Chiefs. The prophets, indeed, were often insufferable even to 
good and pious kings, by reason of the right they arrogated 
of adjudging this and that as pious or impio.us, and even 
of reproving with their tongue the sovereign himself who 
ventured to do aught, whether of a public or a private nature, 
in Opposition to their judgment. King Asa, who by the 
testimony of Scripture appears to have ruled justly, put 
Hanani the prophet into prison because of the freedom of 
his criticisms on the treaty which Asa had concluded with 
the King of Syria (2 Chron. xvi). Besides this, there are otlAr 
instances which plainly show that religion took more dam- 
age than benefit from such liberty ; to say nothing of the 
fact that disastrous civil wars arose out of the assertion by 
the prophets of their right to speak as they pleased. 

3. It also deserves to be noted that so long as the people 
kcpt the supreme authority in their own hands, only a single 
civil war arose, which was soon entirely put an end to, when 
the Victors were so tender of the vanquished that they took 
care of them in every way, and restored them to their formeiV 
rights and privileges. But after tfa^ people had changed the • 
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first form of their governinent to a. monarchy, and «-ere 
ruied hy kinga, there was scarcely any end of tbp civil wan 
that enaued, in which battlea ao Woody were joined tbat tlie 
occoiinta WC havo of tlieir atrocity almoat aurpasä credibility : 
in one battlo we read of öO.OOO.of the iBruLditea slain by the 
Judeana or Jows ; and in anotlipr, on the contrary, the Jews 
■were slaughtered in vaat nurabera by the Israelitc-a (the pre- 
cise number of the slain is not gi«en in Scriplure). In thia 
battle the King of Jiidah was taken priaoner, the walla of 
Jerusalem were almoat entirely demulished, and the Temple 
itaelf waa deapoiled of all its treasnrea, aa if to show that 
tho Victors set no hounds to their rage. Laden with the spoil 
of their brothera and satiattd with their blood, the larnelites 
finally consented to receive hostagea, and leaving the kinjf in 
hi3 now desolatcd empire, they sheathed the aword, feeling 
Beoure, not of the good faith, but of the wcaknesa of Judah. 
No great number of yeara having elapsed, and tho Judcaus 
Iiaving by this time reerulted their etrength, we tiud thom 
again at war with the Israelites, in which these last wete 
aguiu tho victora, and slow, aa it ia atated, 120,000 of the 
Judeans, leading bt^ides into cuplivity aa mnny as 200,000 
of their womeu and childr<^n, and bearing away an immense 
booty. Woni out by fliese and other aanguinary wars, which 
only receive a pussing notice in Scripture, the Hobrew nation 
at large was so much wcakened as hy and by to hecome a 
prey to foi-eign enemiea. 

• AVTion we inquire inio the varioua periods during which 
the Hebrew jicople cnjoyed the blcssinga of peace, we find 
great differcncea in tho aevoral epochs of their history ; for 
ofton, before there were kings in laraül, wo read of 40, and 
once (but this is beyond ull IikeIihoo<]) of 80 yeara passcd 
happily without a foreign or civü war. But after the kinga 
had acquired tho auprome power, inaamuch as the prize now 
waa not peace and liberty, but glory and conqui^st, we read 
that all, with the single excoption of Solomon, whoae wisdom 
^nd taates had a bettor fii-ld for display in peace than in war, 
ivere addicted to war, vi^ereunto waa added the unoa^y lust of 
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niling, which made tho way to the ihroue a bloody one to 
raany. 

Lastly, undcr the democracy ihe lawa remaüied uncor- 
rupted, and wero more i-egularly apd wiUingly obaened. For 
before the epoch of the kinga there were few prophets wlio 
taught and admoiiished the people ; itfter the electlon of kings, 
however, they appear to have bcen very numerous ; and we 
read of Ohadiah on one occasion rescuing a hundred of 
them from slaughtcr and concoaling thera lest they should 
periah by the aword. Ncither do we see that the people 
were ever deceived by falae prophets until after they had 
yielded the empire to the kings, with whom these prophets 
were moatly in alliancc. In oddition, the people, who ate 
always haughty or abject accordiug to circumstancea, readily 
correct themselves in adversity, retum to Ood, and oppeal to 
the laws, and thua, indeed, mostly find help out uf their 
difficultiea and dangers ; kinga, on the other band, whose 
teropera are always alike clate, and who cannot yield wilh- 
out ignominy, cling pertinacioualy to all fhe vice in their 
systera of rule, and ratber than bend would perisb la the 
ruiuB of their country. 

From what inunediately precedea we see, Ist, how dis- 
aatroua it is both to religion and the Commonwealth to con- 
cede to tho miniatere of religion a right to passdecreea or 
adminiater the buainess of the state ; and, on the contrary, 
that thinga go ou nauch moresmoothly if the rcligioua body 
are only hcard on worldly affairs when their counsel is asked ; 
their proper duty being to teach and to att in conforraity 
with received ideaa and accrcditod custom. 

2. llow dangerouB it is to refer to the divinc right tbings 
thut aro purely a^xiculative, and to institute laws to regulato 
opinions about mattera on wbich men are wont to diü'er, or 
may at any time ditfer ; for there aasuredly ia the government 
a tyranny where opinions, wbich are the individual right 
of every one, and wbich no one can of bis mcre will give up, 
are regurded aa crimea. ^V^ere auch a etatc of things 
prevaila, indeed, the rage of the multitude ia uaually found 



in place of the law. PUato, jielding to the dislike of the 
Phariaoes, ordered Christ to be crucißed, knowing bim all the 
Tvhile to be innocent. Then, too, tlie PhariBees, that they 
might WTOst their digiiities from the more wealthy among tlie 
Citizens, began an agitation about religious matt^^rs, and ac- 
cuaed the Saddacees of impiety ; and following thia examplo 
of the Pharisees, the worat of hypocritoa possessed by tha 
like -wickcdncss, wliich thoy always dcsignato as boly zcäI, 
have slil! gone on perwcutiiig men of diatitigiiishcd probity, 
illuatrioiis for their virtuea, and on this very acconnt di&liked 
of the many, proclaiming tlieir opinions detestable and don- 
geroua, and exciting the savage multitude against them." 
And thia licence, because it wears an appearance of pioty, 
caimot easily be curbed, especially where tbe ruHng power» 
have been partitia to the iutroductiou of a sect of wliich they 
themsoKes were not the originatora. For then they aro not 
regarded aa the Interpreters of the divine law, but as sectari- 
ans, or as acknowicdging the teachers of the eect who are 
Interpreters of tlie divine law ; consequenüy, the authority of 
the magiatrato in thcse circumslances ia wont to have little 
influence with the pcople, whilst tho autliority of tlie teachers 
is great, so great, indeed, that they have ofteu declared tliat 
even kings should bow to theni. To esoape such ci-ils, nothing 
better for the coramonwealth can be thought of than that 
piety and religion ahüuld be held to consist in good works, 
that is to Bay, in the exorciso of charity and jnatice nlone, 
every onc being left in all otber particulara at entire liberty 
to follow bis own opinions ; but on thia head I ahall havo 
more to say by and by. 

3. We have secn how imperative it was, both for the 

• Socrnles done lo denth by tho Bophiel», Chrirt t)' the Pharisees, twentf 
thouuiiid good mon in tho Low Cuuntrica b; Philip II., nony thaunnda in 
Spün bf the Inquisition, soinc acores in SmitliSdld bj tbs Pnpista^ Spimm 
Mcgmmuaicated bj tlie Jcws of Amslordnm, wai hh Ute ittoinpled ; the 
suthora of Essaji and ßericwa unathemutiiKd bjr Ibe bishupa and ib« commall 
herd of inlulerent men, who hiig thcii «haini for prcaent brrad und kvo« 
bctter,— » th« World goeion— not ju^ruel «a of jore, but the «nme in apirit 
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conimonweftltL and rdigion, tLat ihe civil power sbould be 
posaessed of the authority to decree what was right and law- 
1"1, whatwas wrong and against law. For if this power of 
deterrainiüg riglit and wrong coidd not be intru8U.'d to evon 
divino prophets without great detriment to the afat« and 
religion, much lese could it bo conceded to those who aro 
unabie to predict fnture events, and who can do no miraclea. 
Of ibia I ahall take occasion to speak particularly in the 
nest chapter. 

4. Laatly, we have seeu bow disastrous it was for the 
people, unaccustomed to live under kingly nile, and already 
pOBses8ed of established biws for their govemment, to have 
the clection of fho sovereign in their handa. For neither 
coidd the peopltf theraselves bear such a load of power, nor 
Cfiuld the regal authority endure laws and privileges amOQg 
Ihe people which had been iiistitutcd by others of leaa 
authority tban itaelf ; much leaa could it be induccd heartily 
to defendthese laws and privitogcB, iindoubt-edly because at 
tlio time of their Institution there was no thought of a king, 
but only of the pcoplo, or of a Council inveated witb the 
suprome power. A king in tho poeition of defender of tbe 
aiiciont rights and privileges of the coromunity would hava 
the' appearance of a servant rather than of a master, The 
iiew monarch, therefore, would naturally be diaposed to giTö 
bis mind to the Institution of new laws, and the introduction 
of reforms favourable to bimself, and to place the people in 
such a Position that they ahould find it less casy to curfail 
tban to exteiid tbe privileges of the Crown. But here I 
luuat not omit to say tbat it ia no less dangerous to do away 
with the kingly office once ealablialied, even when he who 
liold^ it is acknowledged on all bands to be a tyrant ; for ihc" 
poople, accustoraed to the royal authority, and only kept in 
check by it, will despise any lesa dlgnified form of govem- 
ment, and make it the subject of their mockery ; so tbat were 
the king in present possesaion removed, it will söon become 
matter of neccBsity to have another in bis place, just as it 
was formerly with the prophet», and ho vcry certainly will 



pi-ove himscif a tyrant, les», it may be, (^ bis tnm wÜl i 
ploafluro tlmu of necoasity. For, in case the former ki 
liAVO Ikoii put to doat.li, witti wimt eyes shotild bis g 
botiolrl hia Bubjecto, their banda reddened witb the bbwd of 
hin prodecessor, boasting of their deed as sometbing merilon- 
ou*, and pcrchaiiue binting that what had occurred sboulii be 
an oxaniplo aiid a wuniing^ to liint ? If be would be s long 
indeo<l, and' not bavo the people for bis judges ; if fae mnld 
bavo hia subjocta submissivc, and not be content bimself to 
roign on tbo §lippory teuuro of populär approral ; be will 
mvengo tho douth of tbo foriner Bovercign, and, by msldiig 
cxatnplca of tho leadera of the rovolt agaiuat him, deter the 
pooplo frora cpmmilting a crirao of the kind again. But be 
will not cflwtually avcngc tho dpiith of bis predec«ssof by 
the «laughtur of iiny nunibcr of Citizens, unlesa at the aame 
timo bo dufuiidu bis cauee universally, approves of bis 
doedi*, and treads in bis stops in everything. Whenceit hss 
•o coinmonly liuppcnod thut pcoplea havo often changed 
llipir tyrant«, but havo iicvpr succeedcd in getting rid of 
thom altogether ; nur hn9 Ibo raoiiarchical yet been per- 
monontJy ohangcd for aiiy other form of government. The 
pooplo of Kngland bave Icft a momorable example of ihis 
fact, oven whon they had dcposod and witb a show of justice 
put tlieir king to death. Tho king removed, they coold not 
do loa« than attempt to chango tbe form of their gorenimcnt ; 
but after mucb bloodshod, diaordor, and disagreement among 
parties, it eamo to this, thot a new monarch was aaluted in a 
bold soldier by another namo — aa if the wbole questiou bad 
been one of namoa !— But this arrangemcnt could not posaibly 
last ; and aoon after tbe death of the Protector there seemed 
but one desire in the general mind, and this was for the 
rcstoratioD of the old royal family, The realoration was 
accordingly effected under the auapicos of another netut« 
soldier, and England, as of yore, was once more nomiiially 
mied by a king.* 

• The tpit in referento to Englisli historj herc has been eondenspd anil Mne- 
wbat uiKliäiid. Thers wu na wuiton bloodabed dDring Ihe frut Engliik nto- 
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irerc, however, It maj percbance be objoct«! to me, tliat 
iiiatanocs might be quoted from the Roman liiatory in ivliich 
the pGople did really get rid of thcir tyranta. But I am 
rather of opmion tliat my view will be foimd confinned by 
any example tbat can be cited from tlicncc. For, althougb 
the Roman people might more easUy than common reraove a 
tyrant from among tliem, and evrn change the form of their 
govemment (the right of cboosing a king and appointing 
bis Buccessor lying with the people tbemselves, and they not 
having been long accustomed to kingly rule), still, tbougb 
they put to death three of the six kings they had in the 
carly period of their Iiistory, yet in no instance did they 
uccomplish more than that instead of ono they obtained 
eeveräl fyrants, who kept them miserably engaged in u 
eeries of forcign and domestic wars, until at Icngtb the 
government reverted, with a change of name only, as in Eng- 
land, to a monarchy. Witb regard to the States of Holland, 
these, so far as wo know, seem never to have had kings for 
their rulera, but counts, to whom, however, no sort of 
Bovorcign right ever belonged. For the high and loighty 
States of Üolland, by an iustniment drawn up by them in 
the time of the Earl of Lelcester, plainly dcclare that they 
have always kept the BUpreme autbority in tbetr own hands. 
and reserved to tbemselves the right and power to direct these' 
couats in the cxercise of their authority ; that they, with, a 
view to the defcnce of civil liberty, and to freeing themBelves 
of their officcra should they dogenerate into tj-ranta, prouounce 
all their acts and ordinances null and void unless reriewed 
and approvcd by the general Council of the States. Whence 
it foUows tbat the supreme power haa always lain with the 
Statea- general ; and when tbe last of the counts of Holland did 
actually attempt to usurp this, the people could not be said 

lution, an bloodshed whaleTer in ths limo of Üie ComnianweoUli. 
ccen Ibc Stuart! rntor^ ; hc did not lire limg «nnugh lo see tbe verf 
succütwir to Ihe throiiB drpo«ed, dKvcn into eiile, and tbe liated Louae, 
thfir mitdeeds, their morat tiirpitude, aad tyrannicitl lemjicr, declored for 
rumpetint to sit an the Ihrono of free England '. — Bd. 
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to revolt or to rebel against him, when they succossfully 
ro-as8ertc(l their proper authority, almost lost throiigh his 
Usurpation. Tlicso examplos I think sufHce to prove wliat we 
sct out by saying, viz. that tho form of govemment which 
has long obtained in a State ought by all means to be prc- 
served, and that no attempt to change it can be ttiade without 
extreme danger of total ruin. And this is the conclusion to 
which I havo boen desirous to come as the fruit of this 
portion of my undertuking. 



^ CHAPTER XIX. 

ALL AUTIIORITY IN SACRED MATl'ERS RESTS EXCLL'SIVELY 
WITH TIIE CIVIL POVTER ; AND RELIGIOUS WORSIIIP MÜST 
BE IN HARMONY WITH THE INSTITLT:I0NS OF THB STATB 
IF GOD IS TO BE RIGHTLY OBEYED. 

Wiien I Said above that they who wcro intrusted with 
thc admiiiistration of aifairs wore the sole arbiters of right, 
and that all legislation depended on tliem, I did not mean 
this to be understood as reTerring to civil affiiirs only, but 
also to tliings sacred ; for I maintain that the govemment of 
a country should also be the guardians and interpreters of 
these. Now, my pnrpose in this chapter is to enforce this 
principle ; for there aro many who deny such a right to civil 
rulers, and refuse to acknowledge them as interpreters of the 
divine decretals ; whence, further, they assume the liberty of 
condemning and vilifying, and even of excommunicating 
their rulers, ex cathedra, as Ambrose did the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. But I shall show that such persons seek occasion in 
this way to divido the stato against itself, and even to seize 
the suprcme power for themselves. First, however, I shall 
demonstrate that a religious System can only acquire the 
force of law from the decree of those who are at the head of 
the State, and have the right to command ; and that God haa 
no especial empire among men save through those who 
govem ; moreover,.that religious worship and pious practices 
should be arranged harmoniously with the peace and well« 
being of the Commonwealth ; consequentl^, that these are to 
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be determiEod by tlie ruling powera alone, wlio are at tte 
sanio timc to he tho jiidgea of their worth and fitness. I 
epcak expresaly of pious practiecs and outward religioua 
obaervanco, not of tliose seiitimcnta of piety and veneration 
towarda thc Suprcme Beiug wlicreby tbe mind ia inwardly dis- 
poacd to tbe worsbip of God. For inward woi-abip and pious 
contemplation are tbe inaliunable right of all, tbe right wbich 
cannot bo givon away nor f ranaferred to unotber, aa haa beeji 
shown towards tbe eud of Chapter VIT. And wl^at I und^r- 
stand by crapiro or kingdom of God I tliink ia euffieienlly 
esplained in Chapter XIV., wbere I have ehown that lie 
fulfila the divine law who etudioa justice and cbarity froni 
tho commandmenta of God ; whence it foUows, that there the 
kingdom of God truly ia wbere justice and charity hare tbe 
foroe of law. And here I say thut I acknowledge no distinc- 
tionordifference, whether God teach and enforce the practice 
of justice and chanty by natural inipulae or by rovelation ; for 
it mattera not how thc nocBssity for tbcir cxorcise ia made 
known, eo as tbcy obtain eupremacy, eo os they bccome the 
. chiefeet law to man. If, then, I have already shown that 
justice and charity cannot acquire the force of a law and 
comnuandraent except by the autbority of the govemment, I 
conclude from thia — inaaniucb .aa the right of comniand 
inherea in tbe aupreiiie autbority alonc — that rebgion also 
only acquirea the foi-ce of law by the decistoü of thosc who 
have the right of ooDDmanding, nnd that God haa no king- 
dom amoiig men aave by those who hold the chief anthority. 
But that the practice of justice and charity doea not acquire 
tbe force of law save from thc right of autbority bas been 
already ahown in what precedeB. In Chapter XVI., for 
rxample, it haa been deraonstrated that in the natural 
atate the empire of appetite was as authoritfltive as the 
rule of raBBon, and that they who lived according to the 
laws of appetite had as good a right to all they could com- 
pase as they who lived in obedience to the laws of reaaon. 
From this cause we aaJd that we could not conceive sin as 
existing in the natural stale, uor God, as judge, puniahing 
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raen for their tronsgTessions, but found that all things went 
on according to the geiioral laws of natura at large, and tliat 
the same fhing— to spcak with Solomon — was just and un- 
just, pure and impure, &c., and that there was uo place found 
for justice or charity. That the doctriiie of true reason, that 
is, the divine doctrine, should have the absolute force of law, 
it were necessary that every one ceded his natural rights, and 
that each and all transferred these eithcr to all colloctively, 
to a füw, or to one ; and that then we were first informed of 
what was justice, what injustice, what waa to be done, what 
left undone, &c. Justice, therefore, and the wholo of tho 
doctrinee of right reaaou, and as a consequonco of this, neigh- 
bourly charity, receive the force of law from tbe rights of the 
ruling power alone ; in other words, from tho decreo of him 
who has, or of thera who have, the power to coramand. And 
siuce, as I have already shown, the kingdom of God whoUy 
consiats in the supremacy of justice and charity, or of true 
religion, it foUows, as I maintain, that God'a kingdom among 
men exiata through those who hold the snprerao authority, 
and is thus, I repeat, ever the same, whether we conceive 
religion to be derived from our natural facullica or from pro- 
photic rcvclation. For the proposition ia still a general one, 
inasmuch as religion is always the eamc, aud is equally 
revealed and given by God, whether it be aupposed to have 
been comraunicated to man in one way or another. Thns it 
came to pasa, that in order to give even the religion prophet- 
ically revealed to the Hcbrews tho force of law, it was necea- 
aary that they should firat cede their natural rights, and all 
determine by common consent only to obey the commanda 
prophetically revealed to fhom by God ; much in the same way 
as we have soon things done in a deraecratic stato, where 
all deliberate togcther, and by conimoo consent agree to live 
by the rulee of right reason alone. The Jewa, indeed, beaidea 
mutually ceding their rights, transferred thcm to Jehovah. 
But this was done mentally rather than in fact ; for we have 
aeen that they did vcrily retain the aupreme power among 
themeelves, until it was transferred to Moses, who thencc- 
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forwai-d bpcame their absolute king, aad Grod tliroogfl 
disposetl of tha nation, Moreovcr, it waa from this cause, viz. 
that a religious system only acquires the force of law by Üic 
Buthority of the ruling power, that Moses could not puaüh 
thoae who broke the Sabbath before the coveimnt, when erery 
oue was stUl poasesaed of his natural rights, as ho did 
after the coveDant waa mode, and each man had ceded the 
rights he naturaUy poasessed, and when observance of ihe 
Sabbath had acquired the force of a commandment in virtue 
of the decrco of the ruling power. For the anmc rrason, 
also, when the Hebrew ompire feil, the it-ligion revpaled 
to its pooplo ceased to have (ho foruo of law ; for it is impoe- 
sihle to doubt thut when the Ilebrcws trunsferred their 
rights and allegiance to the king of Babylon, the kingdom 
of God and the divino law established araong them incon- 
tinently came to an end. For by thia act the compact 
whereby they bound themaelves to obey God in all that he 
commaiidod waa plaiuly annnlled ; nor, indeed, could it 
now have been enforced, seeing that from thia Urne for- 
ward the Hebrew people were no longer their own mast4»«, 
but servitore to the king of Babylon, whom they were bound 
to obey in all things. This Jcromiah dechires expresdy, 
wlien he says, " And aeek the peaco of the city whilher I 
have cttuaed you to be carried away captives ; for in 
safety tlicrcof shall ye have safety." Now the Jewa ( 
have takeu uo measures for the safety of Babylon 
or miniaterB of the Babylonian empire, for they were Blavoi 
it could only have been by avoiding conspiracy and seditioi 
by showing themselvea obedient to all commands, observai 
of the righta of the empire and the requirementa of the law 
although auffieieiitly different, perchance, from the laws 1 
which they had been. accustomed in their nativo countT] 
From the whole of these particulars it follows very obTiont 
that religion among tho ancient Hobrewa acquired the fi 
of law from the fiat of the governing authority alone; ( 
this authority destroycd, religion in itself could no longet 
regarded as a aystem adupted to a Single nation, but l 
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a catholic or uiiiversal systera of reason ; I say of reason, for 
the truly catholic teligion was not yet made known to man 
by reveliition, 

Let HS conti! ude tlierefore without reservation tliat rcUgion, 
whether reveated by natural inherent capacity or prophetic- 
ally, receives the force of a mandate only from the decree of 
those who havc the power to coiuinand, and tljat the kingdom 
of God in the world is in those who hold the aupreme 
authority. This also foUow», and is eTca more appreciable, 
from what is said io Chapter IV., where wc have seen that 
the decrees of God involve et«rnal tnith aud etemal neceasity, 
and that it is impoasiblo to coneeiva Gotl as a Princo or 
Legislator, imparting lawa to man. Whcrefore, the divine 
precepts, whether made known by natural light or prophetic 
revelation, do not receivc the force of commandnienta imme- 
diately from God, but necessarily fi-om those or by meana of 
those wlio are in poasession of the aovereign autbority, and 
have tbe power of pnssing and enforeing their decreea. In 
the aame way, we cannot conceive God otherwise than by 
their means aa reigning ovcr mankind and administering 
affaira with equity aud juatice, as is proved bj' every-day 
cxpcrience ; for no tracea of divine justice are eTM" soen 
eavo where the just have autltority; where it ia otherwise 
(recurring to the worda of Solomon} wo sco the eame fato 
befall the just and the unjust, the pure and the imjfure, a 
conclusion which has driven aonie, who think that God reigns 
immedialely over man and rulea the whole univerae for his 
advantage,^ to doubt of the divine providence. 

Sioce, therefore, experience and reason alike deelare that 
the divine right dependa entirely on the decreea of the 
governing powera, it t'ollows that they also muat be the Inter- 
preters of this right. In what way they are ao we ehall now 
see ; for it is time we showed how all outward religious wor- 
ehip, and all pious exercises, should be so regulated as to 
secure tlie pcaco and prosperity of the commonwcalth, if God 
is to be obeyed aright. So much onco proven, we stall 
rcadily understaud in what way the ruling powers are pro- 
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pious practices of the country. 

It is certain that devotiou to our country is the highest 
virtue that can bc shown ; for thia wanting, nothing good can 
romain, all ruris to confusion, and licence aad impiely besr 
Bway, to tho terror and damage of all, whence it follonrs 
that nothiug can be advantagcous to any one which ia not 
bad in iteclf, if it prove injurious to the Commonwealth at 
large ; aä, on the contrary, no at-t can be amiss, can be 
otherwise thaü absolutely good, if done to the aflvantage of 
the Commonwealth. For exaraplo, it haa becn held pioiu to 
give him who atlacks mo and would take my cloak, my coot 
also ; but wheu thia docision ia brought to the bar of right 
and reason, and tho thing ia seen to bc injung'jsto the public 
at large, as well aa to the individual, it bccomes an act of 
piety to bi-ing the robber before tlie judgment-seat, to the end 
that he may be puniahed and the Community protected. 
Jlanlius Torquatus is reuowned because fhe safety of the 
rcpublic was of more nioinent in his eyea tlian pity and com* 
pasaion for his eon. And if thia view be well fonnded, it foUows 
Ihat the safety of the slate is the snpreme law, to which all 
laws, divine and human, must be mad^ to beiid. But since it ia 
the offico of the governraent to determine what is for the 
good of the whole communify and necessary to the safety of 
the State, and to cominand that to be done which ia dcemed 
necessary, it foUowa that it is also the province of the supreme 
power olone to determine in what way cverj- one shall com- 
port himself to his neighbour ; in other words, iit what way 
every one shall be held bouod to obey God. These consider- 
ations give U3 the key to a right nnderatanding of the way 
and manner in whiuli tho niling power of the State is the 
Interpreter and regulator of ita religious eystem ; and also 
why no one can truly obey God who dnea not accommodate 
his religioua obsen-ances to public utility, and consequentlv 
who doea not oboy the oommandH of the governing aulhority. 
F» inaamuch as all without cxception by God'a commands 
aro ordered to be obacrrant rehgiousJy, and to do injury to 
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HO one, it follows that it is lawful to do no Service to any one 
who brings damage upon another, much less when he causes 
detriment to the whole state ; no one, therefore, ean do Ser- 
vice to his neighbours in obedience to God*s commands, unless 
his charitablo and pious purpose be found in accordanco with 
the public advantage. But no merely private person can 
always know what is nseful to the Commonwealth ; this he 
must learn from the governing authoritics and their decrees, 
the proper business of the ruler being to administer the 
affairs of the state ; consequently, no one can be accounted 
truly pious, nor obedient to God, unless he obeys the 
decrees of the government of his country. And all this is 
confirmed by experiencc. For any one, whethcr a native or 
a stranger, a private person or one in authority, whom the 
supreme power in the stxite has adjudged to death, or has 
declared an enemy, must on no account be sheltered or 
succoured by a subject. So also, although the Hcbrew was 
ordered to love every one of his neighbours as himself (Levit. 
xix. 17, 18), he was nevertheless held bound to deliver over 
to the judge any one who had done aught against the com- 
mandments of the law (Levit. v. 1, and Deut. xiii. 8, 9), 
and even to slay him if he were adjudged worthy of death 
(Deut. xvii. 7). Again, in order that the Hebrew might 
preserve his recovered liberty, and possess the land he occu- 
pied in safety, it was absolutely necessary that he should 
accommodate his religious practices to the exigences of the 
civil power, and kecp himself distinct and separate from other 
nations ; therefore was he instructed to love his neighbour, 
but to hat« his enemy (vide Matt. v. 43). After the fall of 
the Jewish empire, however, and when the people had been 
led captive to Babylon, Jeremiah taught his countrymen that 
they should consult the safety of the very state into which 
they had been taken captive ; and after Christ had seen the 
Je WS scattered and in exile over the face of the whole earth, 
he taught that they should love and do good to all indiffer- 
ently — friends and foes alike : these things show most obvi- 
ously that the principles of religion were always accom- 
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moilatod to the exigonces and naoe of tlie Community. But 
nhould it now bc asked, liy what riglit aiid üiilhority did tho 
diaciples of Cbrist, being private inen, prosume to preoch 
their religioii ? I reply, It was in Airfue of the power wbich 
they reccived from Christ against the impiire epirits (Matt. 
X. 1). For I have alieady expressly declared that all were to 
keep fuitb, even with a tyraiit, — all, exccpt him to whom (Jod 
hy a special revelation promisedassiBtance ngainst an oppressur 
(vide Chap. XVI. towiirds thp eud). No ono, thercforc, can 
takc an oxomple from this, unlesa he have the power of per- 
fomiing mirades. And this also niakes piain the mconing 
of what Christ said to bis dtscipics when he told ihein they 
were not to fear those who had tho power of the sword 
(Matt, xvi. 28) ; for had this been said to all indiBcrimin- 
ately, the state or eommonwealth woidd have been consti- 
tutcd in vain, and tho saying of Solomon (Prov. xxiv. 21), 
"My 8on, fear God and hoiiour the king," would havo been 
a mockery, which very certainly it was not intended to 
hg ; und so must wo neceasarily underHtand the authority 
which Christ pave his diaciples, as having been given to 
thera in espeeial, and that it was not intended that otbers 
ehould reccivc unj Warrant from his words. 

I do not pause to diseuss the reasoiia of those who would 
sever the civil from the religious element in tlie Etat«, and 
who muintain that the former rests with tho govemment 
alone, the latter with the whole body of the Church, for 1 
find theao ao frivoloua as not to desorve a acrious refutation. 
I cannot avoid declaring how miserably, in my opinion, they 
are deceivod who in support of this seditious view (I ask 
pardon for the hard word) cite the example of the cliief 
priesta among the Jews, with whora in ancient times lay tho 
right of adrainistration in aacred things; just as if these 
pontiffs had not reccived tho right they exereised from Moae«, 
who himaelf posBcssod the aupreme power, and conld not 
even be deprived of it at bis bidding. Moses not oöly 
elected Aaron, bnt hia eon Elenzar, and bis nephow Phinww, 
and gave them authority to udrainiater the pontüioate, whieh 
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the high priest« in succession after them retained in such 
wise that they appeared like the Substitutes of Moses, that is 
to say, of the supreme civil power, for, as we have seen, Moses 
electcd no successor to himself in the state, but so distri- 
buted his various offices that those who came aft^r him 
seemed his vicars, who administered the government as if 
the sovereign had been absent, not dead. In the second 
empirc, indeed, the high priest« lield this right absolutely, 
whcn with the pontificate they had usurped the principaliiy 
also. The pontifical authority, therefore, always depended 
on the edict of the supreme civil ruler, nor did the high 
priests ever possess the chief power in the state until after 
they had usurped the sovereignty. The right of sacred 
things, indeed, lay with the kings absolutely (as I shall 
show in what I have still to say at the end of this chapter), 
with this Single exception, that it was not lawful for them to 
take part in the celebration of the sacred rites within the 
temple, and this was because all w^ho did not derive their 
dcscent from Aaron were held impure, an idea which has no 
place in the Christian System. "We cannot therefore doubt 
but that the sacred rites of the present day (the administra- 
tion of which requires peculiar morals, but not family de- 
scent, so that no one is now excluded as impure and profane 
from qualifying himself to take part in them) are entirely in 
the power of the supreme ruler of the state ; and that no 
one, save by the authority of the sovereign or government, 
has any right of administration in ecclesiastical affairs, of 
fixing the foundations and determining the doctrines of the 
Church, of judging in matters of morality and public piety, 
of pronouncing excommunications and excluding from or 
of receiving into the Church, nor, in fine, of providing for the 
poor and the needy. And all this is not only demonstrably 
true, as we have shown, but is indispensably neccssary also, 
as well to religion as to the well-being of the state, for all 
are aware how much right and authority in sacred things 
avail with the people, and how much all are dependent on 
his report who possessos them ; it were scarcely too much to 
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wiy that he bears the njost sovereign away in the mlnds of 
ntsn to whom such right and authority are conceded. Aay 
oiie, tlierefore, who ehould attempt to deprive g;oreninienta 
of tliis authority over aatTed thiogs, would in effect attempt 
a diviaion of tho atate, from which would uecessarily arise 
differences aad diaaenaions aa among the Ilobrew kings and 
high priests of old, difi'erencea whlch could never be com- 
posed ; he, indeed, who should aeek to lake away this author- 
ity from the civil power would riglitly bo held as aspiring 
to the aovereign authority for himsclf. For what were left 
to the deciaion of the civil power were the right over religioa 
deiiied it? Nothitig, either in regard to war or peoco or 
any other busiueas, if it were onco compellod to bow to tho 
opinion of another who should iiiform it whether that which 
it had deemed uset'ul and proper wtre really just or unjust, 
right or wrong, No, everyfhing in the well-regulated cora- 
monweulth must be clonc by the decrees of thoae who are 
iiitrustcd with the supreme civil power, and with it the 
•right of judging and decreeing what is bcncficiul or injuriou», 
just or unjust, right or wrong, Examples in illustration of 
the effectä for good or for cvü, as one or other of theso 
couraea haa been followed, abouiid in history. I shall 
adduce but one, the papacy, as an epitome of all the rest. 
Bccausc the absolute right of over-ruling the civil power 
had been conceded to tlie Roman pontiff, thia priest canie by 
degreea to assert hia anpreniacy over all the kiugs and 
principalitiea of Chriatendonj, until at length the vcry crown 
and pinnacle of earthly power and grcalness was attained ; 
so firmly was Ihe empire of the Pope establiahed, too, that for 
ages all that the sovereigns of Europe, and eepecially the 
emperora of Germany, attempted agaiiist il, proved of non- 
avail ; on iLe eontrary, evory fresh endeavour to curb its 
exorbitant power, in cver so trifling a degree, seemed long 
but to add immeusurably to ita atrength. AVTiat neither 
king nor kaiser could aceoinplish by fii-e or sword was donu 
by an eccleaiastic, in the niiddle ages, with the atroke of a 
pon ; a fact from whiek the immense power of the eccleei- 
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QBtical Order may readily he inferred, and which also Shows 
how necessary it ie that civil rulers should keep the sovereign 
autbority in tbeir owii hands. And it' wo but duly reäect 
on tbc contenta of tbe preceding cbapter, we sball see tbat 
this will conduce in no small measure to the increase of piety 
and true religion. For we have acon above tbat the prophets 
themselvea, altbougb gifted with divine powera, bccatise they 
were inere private indiWduals, oftcn cxcited and inflamed 
the people rather than instructed and correcfed them, by tbo 
freedom of their expostulations and denunciations, when tbe 
sovereign, with tbe right of warning and of punisbment in 
bis band, would have readily bent tbem to obedience, It is 
further notorioua that tho Ilebrew kings Ibemselves, aolfely 
because tbey were not firmly esfabliabed in the rigbt of 
Controlling tbings eacred, frequently seceded from tbe 
national religion, along with almost the whole of tbe people ; 
and the samo tbing, from tbe very aame cause, too, bas 
happened on various occaaions in Christian countriea also. 

But here somo one percbance will ask, Who is tö stand 
forth to vindicate religion, if they who posaess the supreme 
authority prove themselves careless or irreligious ? Sboll 
they in such a -case still be heW its regulatora and 
inlerpretera ? But I in my turn demand, Wbat if ecclesiaa- 
tics (who are also men of privat« Station, and whose sole 
duty it is to mind tbeir own affaire), or they with wbom is 
lodged tbe rigbt of Jurisdiction in sacred tbings, cboose to 
sbow themselves impioua persona, are they then to be 
esteemed tbe regulalxiA and Interpreters of the religious 
8ysl«m of tbe State ? This much is certain, indeed, that if 
they wbo bold tbe reins of power may go tbeir own way, 
without control of any kind, whether tbey have authority in 
sucrcd matters or not,all things, botb aacrcd and profane, nerer 
fall to get into disorder, and run on from bad to worae, tili 
tbey end in ruin ; and tbis by so much tbe more quickly if 
there be any meddling by pj^vato persona who aeek to 
viudicat« tbe divine right by cxciting sedition and rebellion. 
Wberefore nothing is gained by denying the right over 



sacred thinga to the civil power ; ou ttie contrarj-, the evil to 
the atato is but iiicreascd ; for it inevitably happens that 
they, liko the Hebrew kings of old, wbo had not the right ia 
queatMin conceded to tliem absolutely, fall away from their 
religion, and oa u consequonco of this the daniage to tho 
coiumoDwealth, frora uncortnin aud coDtiogcnt is made 
eertaiu and neceesary. Whether. therefore, we comider tho 
trulh of the thing, or the safety of the State, or, laatly. the 
increase of piety, we are coinpoUed to aduiit that even the 
right divine, or the right ovor things sacred, depends abao- 
lutely on the deciäion of the supreme civil power in the 
atate, and that thia power is also the iuterpretcr, and avengi*r 
if need be, of things sacred. From thia it follows that they 
are the true minist^ra of God's word who teach the people 
picty on the autliority of the ruling powera, soeing that 
this by other decreoa ia arrangod harmoniously for peoce 
and profit with all the other iiiatitutioiis of the state. 

It only now remains for ua to point out the cause whv 
in the Christian dispensatiou there has alwaya been a dispute 
about the rigbt in queslion, although among the ancient 
Hobrows, so far aa I know, there never was a difference-of 
opiniou on the subject. It does iadeod aeani monatrous that 
concerning a thing so manifeat, so necessarj', there should 
ever have been any dispute, and that govemmenta should 
never have exerciscd their right in this direction without 
oontroversy, sometimes, indeed, not without the danger of 
aedition, and alwaya with great dumage to the cause of truo 
roligion. And verily, could no deficite rcason bo assigned 
ibr thia, I could reodily perauade inyself that all I have set 
forth in this chapter was apeciilativo only, or of that order of 
discussion which nevor Cornea to uae. But when the origia 
of the Christian religion ia inquirod into, the reaaon of tha 
Btato of things in question become« ahuiidaiitly apparont ; for 
the Erat teaohers of the Christian religion were not kings, 
but private persons, who, against the will of those who 
governod, and whoso subjeota they werc, wore wont to hold 
sccret assemblies for religious worship, to appoint to sacred 
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Offices, and to brder and conclude in epiritual things among 
themsehes without tfiking any thouglit of the govemment. 
But by and by, as the Christian religion w4th the lapse of 
years began to form un dement in the State, the priesthood 
were applied to by rulere for Information on the Constitution 
of their cburch, and thua came to be considered as the In- 
terpreters of the will of God, andfinallyashisvicaraon earth; 
and in order that Christian kings should not at a futura 
time resume the authority which they then conceded to the 
Church, the priesthood interdicted matrimony to themselvea 
and their successors in the ministry for ever. In addition 
to this, the dogmas of the Christian Church grew so prodigi- 
oualy in number, and wäre so mixed up wilh philosophical 
ideas, thut its teachers and Interpreters required to be at once 
consummat« philosophers and theologians, and to give their 
minds to' abstruse and profitless speculation, which could 
only be dono by tuen posseased of ahmidant leisure, and 
without fumily cares or public cmploymouts. 

But among the ancieut Hebrewa things wero managed 
very differently ; their Chureh was founded at the sarae time 
as their empire, and Kloses, the supreme and absolute head of 
the slat«, also taught the people religious doctrinc, arranged 
their religious Services, and selected the ministers of the 
temple. And thua, again, it came to pass that the royal au- 
thority was tlie more esteeraed of the people, and that the 
kings of the Jewa were raostly held supreme, in spiritual aa 
well as in temporal things. For although after Moses' death 
no one ruled the realm with absolute sway, still the right of 
commanding, both in sacred and profane matters, remained 
with the prince or the govemment, Subsequently, the people 
were ordered to seek iustruction in their religious dutiea from 
the judge aa well as from the priest {vide Deut, xvü, 9, 11). 
In concluaion, although the Jewish kinga had not that paru> 
mouut authority possesaed by Moses, they still gave almost 
everj' order, and made all the appointments required in connec- 
tion with sacred things. David, for exaniple, gave dixectiona 
for the whole lÖTangementa of the temple (1 Chron. xxviii. 
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11, 12, &c.), and choso from atnong the Levites 24,000 to 
sing the Psalms,* COOO to act as judgcs aiid officers, 4000 aa 
portere or door-keepers, and finally 4000 aa players upoii 
musical inatriuiienta (Ib. X3JÜ. 4, 5). Further, King Da*-id 
dividcd the Levites into "courses;" to each of «hieb he 
appointed a leader, that each might be ready to take their 
tum of duty in the t^mple and minister in its eacred offioes. 
Tho prieata were also dividcd into "courses," as tho reader 
will find set forth in the Second Book of Chronicles, frora 
which I shall make but a eingle quotation in illustration of 
ray Position, thut the civil power was supreme in all thinga 
amoiig the ancient Ilebrews. In versea 12 and 13 of the chup- 
ter referrod to, it ia Said, " Thcn Sotomon offered burnt offer- 
ings unto the Lord, &c., even after a certain rate every day, 
oäering according to the commandment of Moses ; and be 
appointed, accordiag to the order of David bis fether, the 
courses of the priests to their sei'vice, and the Levites to tbeir 
chargos, &e., for so had Daiid the man of God commauded ; 
and thoy departed not from l!ic vommandnient of t/w hing unto 
the priest» am! Levifes eoncemiiig any matter, or concerning 
the treasures." This aloue I think is sufficieut to prove that 
the whole of the religioua Institution and adnünistration of 
the country depended cntirely on the mandate of the klag, 
I have made exception, howevcr, of the appointment of the 
high priest, and of the right to eoasult God immediately and 
to condemn the propbeta who excrciaed thoir vocation in the 
life-time of the king, powers which Moses posseased and 
exercised ; I have called attention to thia exception for no 
otlier roasoQ but because the prophcts, in virtue of tlie au- 
thority that belonged to tbem, could elect a new king, and 
pardon parricide ; but it was not lawful for them to call tlie 
king to judgment for any attcmpt against the lawa, or other- 
Tvise legally to oppose him.t Wherefore, if tbere were no 
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prophet who by a special revelatlon could safely offer pardon 
to a parricide, the king had the whole and solo right both in 
saered and civil affairs. The ruling powcrs of the present 
day, accordingly, who have no prophets, and are not required 
to receive them (for they are no longer boiind by the laws of 
the Jews), possess this right absolutely, though they are not 
unmarried ; and they must be carefid to keep it for ever, 
unless they would consent to have the dogmas of religion 
endlessly multiplied, and confounded with the sciences, from 
which they ought ever to be kept separate.* 

* In England tho strife betwcen the temporal and spiritual power, with the 
bcfit will in tho world on the part of amhitious prelatcs and pricsts to rcncw it, 
continuca to slcep, kept at peace mainly hy tho good sense of the Community. 
The clerical element, howcTcr, still does hattle vigorouBly as often as tho ciTÜ 
power, in its cfTorts to enlightcn the multitude, trenches upon the Tantagc-ground 
which tho clcrgy in days of yoro acquired for themsclvcs iu the control of the popu- 
lär cducation. But they are gradually losing thcir footing here, and nonc but the 
Tery bigots among them would now restrict populär education to the Catechism 
and the CoUects. As to CouTocation, so long as the laity see that no two of the 
mcmbers of eithcr house are eyer precisely of tho same mind, that the upper and 
the lowor Chamber always difier from cach other, and that cTcn though they were 
unanimous upon any matter of doctrine or disciplinc, they are still without power 
to enforce thcir dccisions, — the laity, we say, continue to regard the transactioiia 
of the houses of Convocation with supreme indiffercnce.— J5i. 




IN A F«EE 8TATE EVERY ONE IS AT LIBERTY TO THISK A3 
HE PLEA8ES, AND TO 8AY WHAT HE TUISK3. 

If it were as eaay to rule the thoughta as to oommand the 
toDgue, prinoea would always rcigii seciirely, aod there would 
be no auch tting as govemment by force. For every one 
would then live according to the Yiews of goveniora, and by 
their deciaion alone would conclude aa to what waa good or 

• had, true or false, just or unjust. But this la impossihle, os has 
heen already ahomi (Chap. XVII.), masmuch as no man can 
yield hia mind and understanding absolutely to another ; for 
no ono can transfer, nor can he be forced to tranafer, to an- 

', other bis natural right or faculty of rea^oning freely, and of 
judging in certain casea. Hcnce it ia tbat that authority 
wbich is exertcd over the miod is characterized aa tyrannlcal ; 
and that the ruler opprcsses hia subject«, and seema to usurp 
their righta, wbo attempta to prcacribe wbat shall be received 
aa true or rejected as falae, and what ideaa ahall arouse feel- 
ings of devotion towards God in the nünd; for these are tbe 
natural and inalienable right« of all. I confeaa, indced, tbat 
tbe judgment may bc preoccupied in so many and such 
incredible waya, that althongh it cannot be said to be directly 
ander the authority of another, still it shall dcpend so entirely 
pa bis will as almoat to appcar to belong to bim. But, with 
oll ihat craft has yet becn able to accompUah in tbis direction, 
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tkings have never come to such a pass that men bave not 
feit tliemselvea their own mastors in rcspect of judginent and 
emotion, and that there was not oven &s great diversity of 
opinions aa of taatca in the world. Alosea himself, who se- 
cured the confidenee of his nation in so remarkaUe a mannor, 
and by iio craft or guile, l»ut by tbe di^ine power that was in 
him, althougb belicved to be more than mortal and to speak 
and to act under tlio inspiration of Dcity, ncverthelesa could 
not always cscape the saspicious and siniater interpretations of 
the multitude. Mueh less could tbo rulers who came aftor 
Jloaes avoid ^picion ; and if it could in any way or undcr 
any circumstaucea be conceived possible that rulers should 
Cficape BUapicionj it were certainly in a monarChy ; in a 
democracy it is clearly iniposaible, the rcaaon for which I 
presume muat be otvious to all, 

Althougb, then, tbe mling powere aro hold to have a rigbt 
to everytbing, and to be the intcrpreters of law and religion, 
this can never prevent men from baving tbcir own views on 
things in gcneral, and from being influcnced by this or tbat 
opinion or emotion. It is true, indecd, tbat govemmenl« may 
rightfuUy hold all who do not judge or feel with them ae ene« 
mies; hut at present wo are not diaoussing rights, we are 
speaking of what is uecful only; for I allow that princes 
ofteu rule of rigbt most violeutly, and send Citizens to death 
for very trifling causes ; but all will deny that such things 
can be done whilat any respect is had to aound reason. In- 
asmuch, indeed, aa auch tbings cannot be dono without great 
peril to tbe State, we may alao deny that rulera have any 
rigbt to do auch dceds, and, consequently. any absolute Hght 
whatevcr ; for we have ahown that the rights of ruling pow- 
ers are determined by tbeir capacity to enforco obcdience. 

If, tbereforo, no one can give up his title to judge and to 
think as hc lists, but every one by a aupreme law of natura 
ia master of hia own thoughta, it foUowa that an attempt can 
never be made without the most disastrous conacquencea to 
tbe commonwealtÄ5 to make all men, though poasessedby na- 
• ture of the most various and cven opposito sontiments, to utter 
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no word, save upon tlie preacriptioti of their govemorB ; for 
not even the most cautii^is and cultivated, to aay nothiug of 
the many, irill at all times Tjg able to hold their tongue. It 
is, iiideiid, one of tlie commonest weoknesses of men that even 
where sUence ia moat neceaaary thoy communicato their viewa 
and opinions to others. That regimen were therefore of the 
most stringent description where all liberty of speech and 
public diacussion _are deniod ; aa that, on the contrarr, were 
raoderate whero such frecdora is conceded to all. Never- 
theleas, as it is imposaible todeny that the majesty of ttuthor- 
ity may be assailed by worda aa well aa deeds, and liberty of 
epeech cannot be altogether denicd to aubjects, it would be 
most objectionable were auch liberty granted without any re- 
atriction. It therefore bocomea necessary that we sfaould in- 
quiro in how far liberty of speech can and ought to be 
conceded, consistently with the peace of the Commonwealth 
and tbe righta of ruiera ; and I have already said ia the 
beginning of my aixteenth chnpter that this inquiry formed 
a principal feature in my undortaking. 

From the foundations of the coramonwealth, aa already 
explained, it foUowa most obvioualy that ita purpose is i 
dominion, nor the coercion of mcn by fear, nor that th| 
ahould act at the arbitrary bidding of others ; on the contra 
it is that every oue may be free from fear, that he may lia 
sccurely, in so far as this is poaaible, that is to aay, that % 
may poeaesa in the beat sense bis natural rigbt to existenaj 
and to the fruits of bis induatry. It ia not, I aay, the end t 
the atate from rational beings tomake men brüte beaats or auto- 
matons ; on the contrary. ite end ia that miud and body may 
unimpeded perform their functions, that every one may eiijn 
the free use of bis reaaon, aud that hatred, anger, decoit, a 
atrife should cease from among ita membora. The end a 
aini of the state, in fact, ia Liberty. To eatabliah a policiec 
Btate or commonwealtb, however, we havo soen that thia one 
condition was indispensable, viz. that the right and autbor- 
ity to paaa laws should belong to all ita dcDi|ena in common, tl 
a limiled number of theae, or to one of them only. For si 
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the opiniona of freo men ara Bufficiontly vftrious, and each 
commoiüy enoiigh thitiks tliat he aloue knows best, aa it la 
impossible that all ehould thinC alike on any subject and 
fipeak as it were witb one mouth, it would be impossible for 
tbem to live together in peace, unlcss cach gave up the right 
of action aceording to the decision of bis individual mind. 
The right of action on hiaown judgment then ceaaea, but theA 
rigbt of action only, not tbo right of reasoning and judgingJJ 
The rights of the govemraent having pcrforce to be respoctcd, 
however no one may do augbt in the way of action against 
its decrees ; but every one may think and jndge, and con»e- 
quently also declare bis views, provided he but espress him- " 
aelf aimply and conformably to reason, witbout paagion, spite, 
or insinuation, nor go cimningly about to make bis own espe- 
cial viewa prevail agaiust tlie general opinion. If any one, 
für example, can show tbat a certain law is repugnant to good 
Beiise, and declarcs tbat it ought therefore to be abrogated, 
and at the same fime submita his views to the govemment 
(whose exclusive privilege it is to make and to abrogate laws), 
and meanüme doea notbtng in contravention of tbo law in 
queation, that man, I say, deserves well of the republic, and . 
18 a good Citizen; 'but otherwise, if bis purpose wcre to pro- 
claim the magistracy guilty of injustice, and to rcnder the 
govemment odious to the pcople, or were he seditionsly to 
seek the abrogation of a law against the will of the niHng 
power, such a one is to be accounted a disturber of the public 
peaee and a rebel. We aee, thcn, in what way any one with 
evcjy regard to the right and authority of the government, in 
otber worda, to the peace of the commonwcaltb, may epeak 
and make kiiown hia views ; viz. if be leavos the determina- 
tion touchicg tbings to be done in tbe hands of tbc ruling 
powers, and takca no stcp bimself againat their decrees, al- 
though he may even have to act in Opposition to what he be- 
lievea to be right, and to do what be sees clearly ought not to 
be done. So rauch, however, he may do without trenching on 
propriety; and so mucb indced he may occaaionally have to 
submit to if he would prove himself a tme subject and peace- 
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able citizon. For we have already ahown, as justice dependa 
entirely on the decisions of the higher powcra, bo no one can 
he just and pious who doea not live in aceordance with their 
commands. That piety, however, is greateat wliich is exerted 
in Mcuring tho peace and prosperity of the rcpublic, for these 
could not be regardcd were every one to think of Hving by the 
rulo of his own arbitraiy plcasure ; and so is it criminal io a 
subject, on his own mere motion, to do aught against the de- 
cree of the supreme power whose subject he is, inaBmuch os 
the min of the atate miist necesaariiy ensue wore every on© to 
allow himself euch licence. And what is more, he rcally do« 
* nothing aguiiist the dictatcs of roaaon who acts in conformity 
with the docreea of the supreme authority in the state ; fi>r 
reaaon peraiiading, he has already ceded to bis mlers bis 
right of living agreeably to his own judgment. Now oll tbis 
can be confirmed by an appeal to esperience. In the Coun- 
cils of the greater as well as of the less eatates of a realm it 
seldom happens that any resolution is ever taken by the 
unauimous consent of the members, yet is everything held to 
be done by common consent, of those Iherefore who vote 
agninst aa well as of those who votcfor the resolution. But I 
retum to my subject. 

We have soon from the Constitution of tbe sfato how 
every one nmy, within tha limits of reason, use his right of 
private juilgment without detriment to the rights of the 
ruling powers. On the same grounds, viz. the foundations of 
the State, we may readily det^rmine what opinions are sodi- 
tious, They are auch as in their mere enunciation go to 
annul the compact whcrcby each man cedes his rigbt of act- 
ing on his own arbitrary Tiews. For esample, should any 
one maintftin that the supreme statß power did not cxist in- 
dependently and of its own right, that promiscs were nevor 
to be kept, that it behovcd every one to live as he listod with- 
out regard to others, and the like, which the aforo-mentioned 
contraet directly rcpudiat^s, tb|t man is a seditious pcrsoti, 
not so mucb on account of hia viewa and opinions as oa 
account of the actions whicb sxich views and opinions involvc. 
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viz, bccause in the fact fhat he thinks as he docs, he cather 
expresaly ortacitly breaks faith withthc siipremeouthority. It 
18 for thiH reuflon that other mental etates which do not involve 
any breaoh of the political eontract, such as anger, revenge, 
&c., are not Beditious. Such pasBions, indeed, only come into 
play in corrupt statea, where reaaon is perverted, and where 
Baperetition ond ambition have acquired auch an aacendency 
that they have more influence among thepeople than the go- 
verument. I would not, howcTer, deny that thero are yet other 
opiniona which, whilst they aeem merely to regard the true or 
the false, are nevertheleaa propounded and epread abroad with 
an evil intention, But these have already been diacuaeed in 
Cliap(«r XV., where we have ahown that reaaon rieverthelees 
remaina free. And, agoin, if we consider that faith to the 
State, like faith to God, canbe known from worka only — from 
neighbourly ijiarity, &c, — we shall not hav& any reason to 
doubt but that the beat republic concodes the same righta to 
philosophy, aa we have ahown conceded to the faith of ita 
members. I confeaa, indeed, that Beveral inconTcniences arise 
from such liberty ; but what was ever 60 wisely ordered that , 
no inconvenience could thence enaue P 2Ie who would fix and \ 
determine everything by law wonld inflame rather than cor- \ 
rect the vicea of the world. What cannot be preventcd must 
be endured, although thereby evtl oft^n accruea, Por how 
manjt are the illa that follow from luxury, envy, eivarice, 
dninkenneas, and the liko ? but thüse, though vices, are auffer- 
cd, becauBB they cannot be prevented by legal enacfmenta. 
But freedom of opinion, which ie a positive virtue, and whidi 
cannot be controlled, ought much rather to be encouraged. 
And when we eeo that no inconvenience can arise from such 
freedom aa will not immodiatcly be mot by the authority of 
the magistrate (aa I ahall soon ahow), and that it is esscntial- 
ly neceesary to progresa in the arts and aciences, which are 
only aucceaafuUy cultivated where the miud is free and un- 
feltored, I think enough haa been said to ahow the para- 
mount importjince of freedom of thought and freedom of 
opinion In every well-ordered commonwealth. 
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But saj' that this freedom could be so Leid under, aad 
men so oppressed that tliey dared not even to whisper any- 
thing but wliat was permitted or preacribed by rulers, atill 
things could never be brought to auch a pass but that sub- 
jccta would have their own thoughts ; and then it would 
necesBarily follow that mon would duily thiiik otherwise, and 
Bpoak otherwise than as they suid tliey tliought, wheraby 
farth in tho commonwealtli, which is so indispensable, would 
be destroyed, and hateful perfidy and aycophancy encouragi^d ; 
whence cunning aad subterfuge, and corruption of all tho 
aniiable and social affections. But far from its being pos- 
sible that men should ever be brought only to epeak witbin 
certain prescribed limltfl, it has still happened that the more 
anxiously fradom of epeech has bec» demcd the more reso- 
lutely have mankind striven against the restraint, — not 
flatterers and sycophants indeed, and the olher impotent 
epirit'ä of the world, the chief ^oasoning in whose lives it is 
to dwell in the shadow of the great, to possess fitles and dis- 
tinctions, to have money in their purse, and a füll belly, tut 
, those whom a liberal education and intogrity of lifo have 
made more free. Now men in geueral are 9o conalituted 
that they bear nothing more impatiently than to See opinions 
which they hold for true regarded aa crimes, nnd all that 
movca thein to piety towards God and charity towards man 
acconnted as wickedness ; whence it comos that lawa are 
detested, and wlmtcver can be adventured against authority 
is held to be not base and reprchcnsible, but brave and 
praiseworthy, a state on the back of which soon follow aodi- 
tion, and riot, and revolution. Humuu naturc being so consti- 
tnted, then, itfollows that la WS against opinionbearnot lipon the 
worthless but the virtuous» and aeem contrived not to restraiii 
the evil-disposed, but rather to irritate the honest and eati- 
mable. Such laws therefore cannot be defcndod or enforced 
without great peril to the general pcace. And then they aro 
absolutcly uaelesa ; for they who think the opinions eound 
which are condemned by the law will not be able to oboy 
it ; und they, on the conlrary, who reject thesc opinions us 
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fulae look on the laws whicli coudemn thein as privileges, 
and make so much of them that the government of the 
country, even though they wiaLed at a later jieriod to rcacind 
tliem, find themselvea imable to do so. To theae considera- 
tions must be added those whicli, iu Chupter XVIII, § 2, wo 
have derived from the Jewish hiatory. LüBtly, achisius in 
the church, and coiitroversiea between its doctora, are mostly 
referrible to this sourco, schisms which eauh party in tum 
that was uppermoat would have had put down by legal 
enoctment ; and men Tiave never contendod with auch 
acrimony, nover yielded to such feil passion, and perpetrated 
such cold-blooded deeda of cruelty, as when thoy have auc- 
ceeded in making governmciits their partisaua in matters of 
iaith and doctriue, aud, with the upproval of the insenaate 
multitude, have triumphed over their opponenta. l'hia is 
amply ahown hy reiterated cxperieuoe, and reason also de* 
clares that it must be so. Laws which decrce wliut every 
one must believe, aad forbid utterance against thia or that 
tipinion, have too oftcu been euacted to confirm or enlarge 
the power of those who dared not suffer free inquiry to be 
made, and have by a perveraion of authörity turiied the 
superatition of the mob into violence against opponeuts. 
But aurely it would bo more reaaonable to tiiko meaaures to 
restrain tho rage and fury of the multitude, than to make 
laws which can only be broken by tliose who love virtue and 
the arts and aciencea, and which bring the commonwcalth 
into such straits as intelligent persona cannot endure. For 
what greator ovil can be conceived to befall a State than that 
honourable men, men of the most yirtuous livea, because they 
tUnk pecnliarly on certain matters of apecnlation, and 
kuow not how to dissemble, ahould be driven into exile if 
they would eacape worse treatment,— the dungeon, or per- 
chance the stake ! AYhat, I say, can be more execrable than 
that men, for _no crime or wickednesa, but because they are of 
liberal mind, ahould be regarded as criminals, and that the 
acaffold, the terror of the evil-doer, ahould be made the stage 
for the display of fortitude and reaignation on the part^ 
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Bufierinff virtue, to tlie Infinite soandal of all law and author- 
ity 1 Such men kiiow thcmselves aincere, have no fear of 
death like fcloiis, and will siitfor any oxtremity of puniali- 
ment ratlier tlian debaae themselves by diaguising or gain- 
Baying tlieir opiiiions ; their mind^ are never racked by r©- 
morao for any baaeoeaa or wickednesa done ; on the contrary, 
tbey Btill feel tLemselves honest men, nor do they ihink it 
grief to dio for a good nnd glar!ous cnusc. And what La the 
exatnplo given in tbe deatb of Buch, men, whose cause the 
curelcss and unscrupulous ignoro, tno dospot hat«s, and tlie 
good and great udinire P None that the trulj- noble will not 
80ek lo emiilate and commend.* 

That triiat and confidence ahould prevail then, and not 
dissimulation and compliance, and that the aupreme power 
niay rulc in the most beneficial mauner for all, nor ever fed 
compelied to yield to seditlous clamour, libcrty of opinion must 
of neceasity be conceded, and men so governed that though 
they notorioualy thiuk differently from one another, they 
muy still live together in peace end amity. Nor can it be' 
doubted that sucli a manner of governing is tlie best, inae- 
much aa it ia most in accordance with the nature of man. 
In a democracy (which approachea nearest to ihe natural 
Stute) we have ahown tbat all en^ge to act under a common 
arrangoment, though not to reoson orto judgeon any common 
ground ; and it ia becauae all men cannot think alike tfaat 
they have agrood to abide by the (lecision of a majority of 
voices, (bat what the majority resolves on sbould have the 
force of law for all, the minority nieanwhile reserving to them- 
I eelves the right at aorae futiire tirae to propoae the repeol of 
' the law. "WTiere men have leaa Hberty conceded them, thdt« 
the natural atat« la more doparted from, and there con- 
fiequentty must the government be raore atringent. Now I 
could quote many examplea to show tbat no inconvonienoe U 

• Thero win be little doubt but Spino/ü, whilil spenling gcnerally in thn 
flue puMige, üu Ibe caso of tho odvocat« OlJen Barnetolilt parlivululr in hu I 
eye, Bsrnevolcll baviiig bpon judii-ially murderod in 1632, für bis pilrioli« tnd»- 
pcadenc«, bj Haarice, Printe of Oruige.— £d. 
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likely to arise from this liberty which will not be met and 
provided for by Ihe aulhority of the government, and that 
men, tliougli of opposife opmions, may live at peace with one 
another. I shall eelect the city of Ainaterdam as sufBcicnt for 
my purposc, wjiere the fruita of thia liberty of thought and 
opinion are soen in its wonderful increase, and teatißed to by 
the admiration of every peoplo. In this moat flouriahing 
republic and noble city, men of every nation, and creed, and 
»eot live together in the utmost harmony, and, iu their 
transactiona with one another, the only questions asked are 
whether the parties be rieh or poor, and whether they are 
wont to act with good fuith or not ; there la never a qucation 
of religion or creed, for in presence of the judge these have 
no part in the proceedings, and neither justify nor condemn 
aman; and here there isnosect, however odioua and deapiaed, 
whose miniaters, provided thcy do injury to none, but give 
every one hia due and live respectably, do not find couiite- 
nance and protection from the raagistrate. In contrast with 
this, when in fftrmer tlmes the roHgioua controversies of the 
Bemonatranta and Coitnter-reraonatrants were takon up by 
the politicians and nobility of the provinces, the lasue after 
much discord was a schism, and it waa then discovered from 
many instanoes that laws made in behalf of relig;!on, and with 
a view to abate controveray, rather aggravated than appeased 
the strife, and became the causo of licence and misdeeds, 
rather than of order and good conduct. Moreover, schiam 
doea not alwaya arise from the auxiotia study of truth — tho 
wellapring of humanity and gentloness — but often from the 
lost of dominion. Änd from this it is as clear as the sun at 
noonday that they are rather to be regarded as schismatica 
whocondemuthe writingsofopponents, and unfuij'ly ins ti gute 
the unlettered vulgär against their authors, than the writera 
tliemselveg, who moatly address the learned only, and mate 
no appeol save to rcaeon aud calm reflection. Thcy thcrefore 
are the true diaturbera of the atate who in a free Common- 
wealth refuse that liberty of opinion which cannot be re- 
presaed, 
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In the proceding pages it has, I hope, been ahown, 

1. That it ü iinpossible to tako from meii the liberly of 
saying what they think. 

2. That thU liberty may be concedod to every one, thfe 
riglit« and privileges of the anpreine power remaining an- 
affected, and used by every oue, the same supreme power 
being duly respected, if care be only taken to ran into oo 
licence, to force nothing in the ahape of law upon the State, 
and to do nought against acknowledged laws. 

3. That every one may enjoy this liberty, the peace of 
the republic being held sacred, and that no inconvenience 
tsan ariae from it, which cannot easily be met and obviated.. 

4. That thU eame liberty may be enjoyed by every one 
with all reapect to piety and religion, 

5. That lawa made in regard to epeculative matters are 
uselesa. 

6. That liberty of thought and apeech ifl not only con- 
Bistent with the peace of the state, with tho iftithority of its 
govemment, and the maintcnance of ita religious institu- 
tiona, but must evcn be conceded for the safety and preaerv- 
ation of theae. For wherever an attempt ia made to toke 
thia liberty away, and the opinions of disputants, not their 
minda, which olone ean ein, are aummoned to judgment, there 
examples are sure to be made of the best and nobleat ; which 
are then regarded as mart)-rdoms, oud irritate the natioo 
and move them to pity, if not to revenge, rather than to 
fear. Peaceful arts and mutual trust thenceforth diaappear, 
flatterers and hvpocritea fi.nd encouragement, and dogmatism, 
becauae concessions have been made to it, and rnlers have 
been arrayed as partizana, by and by venturea to arrogate 
authority to itaelf, and does not bluah to boast that ita profeaa- 
ora aro the clt>ct of God and the immediate interpretera of 
hia divine decrees, whilst the aupreme civil power, as merely 
human, ahould be held bouud to yield to that which ia divine ; 
in other worda, to thom and their decisiona— all whtcli thinga 
every one knows are altogether incompatiblc with the poace 
and proaperity of a well-ordercd atate. 
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Wlierefore, in this place and again, as already in Chaptor 
XVIII., we concludc that there is nothing safer for tho com- 
mon weal than that piety and religion should bo wjiolly com- 
prchended in the practice of charity and justice, and that the 
authority of tho niling power in the State, both as regards 
sacred and lay affairs, should bo restricted to actions ; for the 
rest, that liberty of thinking as they list, and of saying what 
they think, should be concedcd to all without restriction. 

y And now I have comploted what I had proposed to my- 
self in this Treatisc. I hafe only to add that I have set 
down nothing which I have not most carefully considered, 
and submitted to the chief authorities of my native country ; 
but if aught that I have said contravenes the law, or seems 
opposed to the common good, I would have it impugned and 
set right, knowing, as füll well I do, that I am a man and 
liable to err ; but I have taken great pains not to err ; and 
especially have I been anxious that all I have written should 
be found in keeping with the laws of my country, with piety, 
and good manners. 
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APPEIiDIX. 



The Editor cannot resist the desiro he feels to make the 
reader acquaintcd with the follo^'ing appropriate and charact^ristic 
letter of Spinoza, in answer to a hostile criticism of this werk, 
which had bcen seut him by a mutual friend of the critic and 
himself. The translation is made free, to enhance the pleasure 
the Editor himself has cxperienced in turning it into English, and 
for the sake of the reader ; but there is no form of expression he 
believes which Spinoza's views do not Warrant, and which he would 
not have suffered to pass. The original is the Epist. 49, of the 
Op. Posth. 



Spinoza to I. O.* 

" Leamed Sir, 

'' You are doubtless surpriscd that I have niade jou 
wait so long for an acknowledgment of your last letter, but, in 
truth, it is with difRculty I have brought myself to notice the 
libellous epistlo you enclosed, and, indeed, I only write now to 
niake good my promise to answer it. That I may do aa little 
violence as possiblo to my proper sentiments, I shall be brief, 
contenting myself with showing how your correspondent falsifiea 
both my views and my intentions, — wliether of set purpose and 
from malevolence, or through ignorance, I cannot so readily teil. 
But to the matter. 

* Isoac Orubio, M.D., a Jewish physiciun of Amsterdam. 
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" Your correspondeut in the beginning of hia letter says, * That 
it is of no consequence to know to what people I belong, or wbat 
maiiner of life I lead.' Had he been duly informed on both of 
these heads he would not so lightly have taken up the idea that 
I inculcate atheism. Atheists, for the most part, are wordlings, 
and seek eagerlj after wealth and distinction, but these, all who 
know me are aware, I have ever held in the jery slenderest estim- 
ation. He is tlien pleaaed to say that * I must be a man of no 
niediocre ability,' for the purpoae, wpparently, of giving point to 
his next assertion, that * I have at best skilfully, craftily, and with 
the worst intentions, advocated the radically bad and pemicious 
cause of the Deists.' This of itself were enough to show that the 
writer has not under^ood my argumenta ; for who could poaaibly* 
be of 80 crafty and hypocritical a temper aa to array a hoat of the 
^most cogent and convincing reaaona in favour of a concluaion which 
he himaelf believed to be false ? Of whom would your correapond- 
ent believö that truth and sincerity guided the pen, if he thought 
that falaehood in diaguise could be enforc-ed with the same atraight- 
forwardnesa of purpoae aa truth itaelf ? But, indeed, I ought not 
to expreaa aurpriae here, for even thua waa Deacartea traduced by 
Voet ; even thua are the beat men in the world wont to be met 
by their opponenta. 

" The writer next proceeda to aay, * It aeema aa though, to 
eacape auapicion of auperatition, I had thought it requiaite to 
divest myself of all religion.' I do not pretend to divine what 
he understanda by religion and what by auperatition here, but I 
aak, Does he caat off religion who resta all he haa to aay on the 
Bubject, on the ground that G-od ia to be acknowledged aa the 
Supreme Good, that He is with entire ainglenesa of aoul to be 
loved aa auch ; and that in loving G-od conaiata our higheat blies, 
our beat privilege, our moat perfect freedom ? Further, that the 
reward of virtue ia virtue, and the penalty of incapacity and baae- 
nesa ia ignorance and abjectneaa of apirit ? Still further, that 
every one ia bound to love hia neighbour aa himaelf, and to obey 
the lawa of the land in which, and the authority under which, he 
livea ? Now all thia I have not only inaiated on aa impreaaively 
aa I could in worda, but I have further adduced the moat cogent 
reaaona that preaented themaelvea to me in aupport of my con- 
cluaiona. 

"But I thfnk I can aee whence the hoatility of my critie 
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arises. Thia persott finds notbiug iu virtuoua life and rigfat rMson 
in themaeipes whicli aatiBfj- or delight him j it ecems aa thougb he 
would rather Ute under the einpire of bis paeBious, yield to bia 
Appetites and luats, were it not tbat tbis one conaideration with- 
heldbim^tbefearofpuniahnient. He must keephimaelf froradoiog 
amisB aa a elare; be caunot obseire tbe diviiie commoodments of 
bie ovm free-will, but crout:bei before tbem with a perpkxed sod 
uaeatisfied soul ; he Btrilcea & bargain with the Alniighty, and for 
good coiiduct looka for mucbjiiore aiople reward, and of a much 
more aenaible kind, tbun he eipecta to find ia the diiine Iotb, — 
ay, recompensc ever tbe greater aa inwarJly Le feela niore arerae 
to good, aa reluct.intly and perfort-e be conipela bimself to cffect 
^rbat good )ie doea. Thia ia the ground of lya beltef, tbat all nho 
are not reatrsioed by fear of tbe kind be feela bimEclf, muBt live 
without a curb upoa tbetr luats, and caat out religion frooi tbeir 
hearta. But I quit thia ungrateful topic, aad proceed to tbe 
inferences of my ccnaor, aad to thia one in especial, tbat * I with 
glonioft and crafty arguments inculcate Atheiam.' , 

" Tbe grouuds of tbia couclueion appear to be tbat be tbinks I 
tnke from God all freedom, that I eubject tbe Supreme to fate. 
Thia ia utterly faise j 1 do notliiag of tbe Bort ; oü tlie contrary, I 
maiutnin that everything foUowa by inevitable neceaaity from tbe 
very nsture of God, It ia univereally admitted tbat God by hie 
natflre kaowa himaelf, aud tbat thia knowledge followa necea- 
earity irom the diviae nature; but I preauine no one tbiukä that 
God ia therefore coatrolled by fate. On the contrary, all reason- 
able nien believe tbat God kuows bimself frecly and neceaaanly 
at oace ; tbat freedom and neeeesity, ia fact, are terma aynonv moua 
wben the nature of Deity ia in queation : God, aa author of alt, 
ia himaelf fute, freedom and neceaaity, In thia I eaa eee uothing 
wbicb every one may not underatand, notbiug whicb any one can 
find fault with ; but if my critic ncfertheleaB believea that what I 
Bay ia Baid with an evil inteotioa, wbat, I nould aak, must be 
think of bia Descartes, wbo maintainB that nothing bappeoB 
througb our agency whieh God has not already pre-ordaiaed ; 
yea, tbat in every momeut of eur livea we are aa it were created 
anew by God, but tbat we do not tbe leaa act freely at-cording to 
tbe power that ia giiren «a ? a state of things which, aa Descartea 
bimself admits, ia altogetber ineomprehcnaible. 

" The neceasity of tbinga which I contend for aUtogatea neither 



dirine nor human Inwa ; the moral preeepts, whether they have th« 
ebnpe of comuiandinenta from God or uot. are etil! diviDe and 
salutary; aod the good that flows from virtue and godly love, 
whether it be deri^ed from God as a. ruler and iawgiver, or pro- 
ceed from the Constitution, that ia, the neceasity, of the Bivine 
Nature, ia not on this account the l6SB desirable. On. the other 
hand, the evila that arise from wickedness, are not the leas to be 
dreaded and deplored because they necessarily follow the actiona 
doDe ; and, finally, whether we aet with freedom or from necesBity 
we are still accompanied in all we do hy hope or fear. My cen- 
Bor, therefore, aays falsely that I put the question of morals and 
religion on such a footing that neitlier commaad nor prescription 
are any longer to be recognised, or, as he has it, ' That there can 
be no eipcctatiou of reward, no fear of punishment, if everything 
be hold subject to £ite, or follow of necessily from the nature of 
God.' 

" Here I wiil not pause to ask whetber it be one and the same, 
or not a very diHerent, thiug, to maintain that all happena necea- 
sarily from the nature of God, and to hold that the üniveree is 
God? but Ihegyou toobservehowthecriticodiouaiy and unjustlfi- 
ably adds that ' I am minded men ehould lead virtuous livea, not 
becauae of the preeepts and commands of God, or moved by the 
hope of reward or fear of puniahineut, but,' &c. In the whole 
of my Tractate I aver that you will find no word to this effect. 
On the contrary, I declore eiprcssly (vide Chap. IV.) that tSe 
eum of the divine law, the law that ia writtea on our hearts and 
minda by the hand of God (vide Cbap. II.), conaiata in this 
sapecially,— that we love God aa our aupreme good, not through 
fear of punishraent, for love knowe nothing of fear and cannot 
flow from fear, not ereo from loi-eof aughtelee that we mightwish 
to eujoy, but wholly and sotely from devotion to the Supreme ; 
for were this not the rule, we ahould thcn love God leaa tban the 
thing deaired. I have further ahown in the aame place that'thi« 
ia the -very law which God reveated to the prophets ; and if I now 
maintain that thia law receives ita character of commfcdment 
from God, or if I comprchend it in the way I comprehend the 
other decreea of God as iavolving an etemal truth, an etemal 
necesaity in itaelf, it still remaina an ordinance of the Almighty, 
and is doetrine wholeaome to mankind. Even ao, whether I lov* 
God of my own free will or by the neceasity of^be divine decree. 



I etill love the Creator aud am blewed. I might llierefare willi 
reasoD malntain that tha p-eraoa belongs to tliat rlass of inen of 
wliom I Bpeak at the end of my prefoce, and say, that I would 
mueh ratber they left my book unread, Wan by perrerae inter. 
pretatione of ita riewa, whilat derivlng no beneßtfrom itspcnisKl 
themselt-es, they proved hindranceB ia tbe nray of othera trho 
inigbt profit by its Contents. 

" Although I believe tljat I bave already said enough in tbe 
waj of eiplaiiation of my viewa, and in anawer to ray censor, I 
Btill think it north whilo to niake a few furtber obsercations. I 
»ay. theu, tbat be is miataken wben he imaginea that I bad ia my 
eye tbat oxiom of theological writers, wbicb draws a diatJDction 
betneeii t\io do|;;inatio dottrine and tbe aimple uairative discourw 
of a prtphct. If he really understaods what I aay in my IStli 
cbapter, when quoting the Habbi Judah Alpakhar, how cou]d Ue 
beliebe tbat I agreed witb the Babbi, vhen I was all tbe vhile 
engaged in pointiog out the erroncouanesa of bis conehisiona ? If 
my critic intt'uded aay otber aiiom tliau tbe one 1 refer to, tben 
I avow that I am not myaelf aciiuaiuted with it, anJ could not 
therefore in any way have had it in my eye. 

" Further, I caunot see how my cenaor ahould aay I bcIieTed 
that ' all woiild agree with me in my viewa who deny that leaaon 
and philosophy are tbo proper interpretera of Scripture,' seeing 
that I have pointeilly rejected tbe conclusiona as well of thoao «ho 
Bcfiut roaaou, aa of Maimonidea [who would reconcile Scrijjture with 
reaaon by arbitrarily torturing ita teit into tbe ahape be desirea]. 

"It were long to recite everything advanced by my critio in 
wbich I i'au aee that he doea not eome to bia taak of cenaop with 
an cntirely aaaured apirit; I therefore proceed at once to the 
paasage whero be says, that ' I bave rio grounda for my opinion 
that Mahomet waa not a true prophet,' Tbis aingular concluaioa 
of hia he aa atrangely seeks to make good from the general rtate- 
men^ and opioiona I propound, in apite of the fact tbat from all 
I aay of Mahoraet I plainly ahow that I regard him aa an im- 
postor, masmuc'h aa be dcuies througbaiit the Koran tbat llberty 
whicb tho universal religion, the religion wbich ie revealed by 
natural as well as by prophetic Hglit, allowa— tbe right to wbr- 
ahip God in apirit and in truth, a right whicb I have niaiotained 
■nust uuder all circumstances be conoeded to mankind. Änd hftd 
1 bappened not io have done so, I abould aak whether I we» 
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really bound to show that every one who has spoken oracularly 
was a false prophet ? The prophets of tlie Old Testament were 
held on their parts, to prove that they were true prophets [and 
this, not by signs only, but by the excellence of their doctrine 
also]. If after all I am met by the reply that Mahomet taught 
divine precepts and gave sure signs of his mission, then would 
my critic himself have no grounds for refusing to Mahomet the 
character of a true prophet. 

" As re«:ard3 the Turks and other nations not ineliided in the 
pale of Christianity, I am free to confess that I believe if they 
worship God in love and truth and do justly by their neighbour 
they have within thera that which is equivaleut to the Spirit of 
Christ, and that their salration is assured, whatever notions they 
in their ignorance may.entertain of Mahomet and his revelations. 

" You see, therefore, my dear friend, that my critic fails greatly 
of the truth ; but I do not tlie less perceive that he does me far 
less injuatice than ho does himself, when he ventures to assert 
that * with covert wiles and glozing arguments I inculcate 
Atheism. * 

" In concluöion, I venture to hope that in what precedes you 
will not find anything said too severely, and that is not well 
merited by my censor. Should you however meet with any- 
thing of the sort, I beg you]to strike it out, or to soften and 
amend it as may seem best to you. It is not my wish to vex or 
irritate bim, whoever he may be ; neither is it my purpose, in my 
desire to stand well with you, to make myself a siügle enemy 
abroad ; indeed, as such adverse eriticisms are common enough, 
I should scarcely have brought myself to reply to this particular 
one, as I say at the beginning of my letter, had I not pledged 
you my word that I should. Farewell ! I com mit this letter to 
your prudence, and beg you to believe that I am yours, &c., 

" B. DE Spinoza." 
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I or tb< RuMm 



Pp. M. 

njoia« or 



ETanKcIlartnm, EvlBtalari** 



ijonufn, sx ADüauo Codi» Mmci- 
LD, nupAr npertd^ depramptats sain 
' - '-~ - tu tsrpntittioiis aduotUkai- 




Tri&ner <t Co^ 60, Patemotter Rav). 



torjIfolM. T. 



Willi tuna. nnt LoHOBB in tbs Huiii 
UtuirmwB, «itb a short ToDabalvy. 

Pp.SO., ilolh. Loodon, IMä. U. 6d. 



lD>.Sd, 

TCtntBlat. Nl* ljKITBllSil.DlCTIOM- 
ART or TBE EBOLtM. FUUOH. ITILIAÜ, 

kftern na« sjutaiB. SouIISto, clDtb. 



F. B*iiHOBB. lo ona toI. Boy»! 
Pp.SO.olotb, prlca li. ti. 



^^^S. 



~l'ss4^ 







SiK, 



DU Ol tht Eiiglixh Uiinin wd 
Cum In [Iah, ud thU o( Uia 
A In Grcnt Britain. Ainaricib and 
rsll«, Ediled by Johk Sfiuouki. 
Ifmi. Nu. 1, oblong 4Io, ta. ed. 
A Hutdbaok ar Arrican. Am. 
tnUian, snd PolyntrHlsn FU» 
■dlacyi M «nHwiiiocl in thD Llhisr» 
ar nfi EiailleDay Sie Ueohui Quv, 
K.C.D.. Bor Uijcaty'a High Oominls- 
■ioDST Df tbg Ckpe UdIodt. CUiaed, 
Anao'ktnl. uid adited by BlB atOBOK 
Out, uid Dh. H. J. Buiik. 
"' ' " I.SwltiAIHDhaTii.p.lw. TlU 
Caiirlcarii), an. pp. n. tr 
t. MnOlfUcJu, Vv«^ ü, 1«. i». 

üa lÜuK ud Hn B*- 
brita, oflipcWBi Uioa of Uia 
Iiluidi oT nnniH, Ufn, 
AMllcum. Tua, and Mlwn, 

eupplemcni iD Put I. Pupnu 



panut iddllkm rx mult to AIHeu mli>lc 
Tbl •naiBl of numlidl bniHliI toMlin . . 
-It G«>/n. ittli t iriEV U ilBdMa Sa üSt*cI< 
HüpnMHiii ■adUwlu«irbiaMwid(nitMnt 

' - 1 FUfaB er Iha HWc ta ta^illid Iha 



" Wi cDuruäHatha OatanaraC thi Clw 

DQ Ilit nnidiictlBi iTb !«■ launfiBi ^ tal&a 

«Ud tannU 1ha dTiUnaaa vf tba bütHioH 
jTlDo.Micl loBJ. M ^ am »igmSifi 

lo llicie enalltfitlT-UTtDgrd uudacaBa C 
unporuat notaili iWiilMiiaaM Tubiia w 
Ib Ihc libnir dTSI' OaiiinOnT. ud br v 
Ulli (raU AUaWtnvW Mll inatly ti. 
flTi]liLiwl&abmaqD*peiiplHirltUB|baUintt 
mr the aiHmt crf Uia Cäpa af Qngd Bopa.--' 
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Culaloguf of Important Worit. 



Natural History, 



Srn, olstb. IIa. 
BlTth MId Hpck«. RmiBT oit A 

Zofthnaic/Li. CoLLBCtJOH moir thb So- 

Cumtor pf thn Ri^l Ailstlu SniSMy'i 
UiiKum. Galcntbi. HaprtDted ITooi Ihg 
Twaaty-ronnh Tolum« at tht Jooninl 
DrtbgRnnl AslstidSocIMrof Boogil; 
Irith AddltlDU and CoiTKCiaiiBbr ths 



l»(J- 



rbilo 



, P.R.G.8., 
B. Ona Colourad Ptato, 

I.. A.M., Usmbarof tho 
. Cur. Df IfoKaw. tb« Boc- 
«Üqno at pRTls, ets.) A Bihtku 

UiiDOTBriH: iQdndiDE ruEI 



•allU«& 



ChenücnL AnfdTi» iijp« ruriuuMw, «a- 
W™ for Um Dntatmluoöon of MinoinU. 
«Ith k TiutiH OD MUbemitlcnl Crys- 
ta]lot(n4iI]y uid tho IirmwiDgof Flouroi 
of Cr; MkIi. Fuurth lidllioii, n-ttiiUm. 
T^mmDged. and ffnlargisd. Tw^~"'" 

STD. 'v. BW, DloUi. iui. 
-— BupplameDU to d 



wcndcuu. 



RooliB. Rsductlan of Oi 
plJoitloiu nr tho Sdnn. 
äffllgnod rar tha uh 
Colleau. Now sditlua. 



lo^ BoulptUTVB. uid CrjIDU uf Jt4C», 
KDd upan Ibalr, NAtur^J. Oeogivphteal, 
Philologlcs], >ud BlbUcuBlstciy.by J. 



Ethnology, etc. 

C. Korr, II. D-, Koblla. Alihn 
Obo. RGLiDi>iHi,lt>nDBr1;U,a 
■I Ctini. PluIM Itnyt tro. 

rhilikdflphii, littü. oloth. £1 1 
HoU BDII eitddOn. Tlia I 

<ta. £1 lOg. 
Imnnraon« lUcJ» 

Earth : Dt. Kev Cbmpton of 



If&l Inqulry: Inaludiutf MonwraribB 
u Spadal ticiukrtminU a! PhtTolagj, 
jconoaraphv. Omnloaappy, PaJwoolo- 
loRY. Fuhäl<»7, AnduKriog;. ODUpK- 
ntiTsanoBnphT.uidNatnntBlitsiT, 
omtrtbiiUd b; Alftwl Muht. rnUld« 
Fuliikr, ud J. Altlcw 1iagt,lt.O. ; 
praHDtbiE Pr»b iDTeMlntioD«. Doca- 
■oonU. Bud HaUriak, krJ. C. Kon, 
U.U.-uidneo RGLiDn». PUtaaiud 
Lotidcmwwl Pbi- 

PlckerlnK' Toi asoasj,! 






HERioAN BiRitä beLingfng* to Pbflta 
ST 8dMor, MA.. pS.D,. F.B.a. 
T1» Sgum will Iw Miui ftOB 
1>pia«l Specimoqii 1 ■ 

The fbU. 



,j Colound Plataa. 



OBHtTUaUMi. Kdlicd bj 
cloÜL Colmind Plitai. 



The Ont«ri Wh»™, Bow, »od W 






Medicine, etc. 



(J„ H.D.). A TniATO 



CNtlln (Gbcaoi). Tni BnuTs or 
Llni. (Miuugnpb.) Sto, wltli Uta»- 



I 



I 



Triibntr di Co., fSO, Pattrnotter Boa. 



tanKllaan <RoBixi). a 
or McDiau. BonscEt c _ „ 

Coocin KipluHUoa at th« Vuli 
dubjacta And Terfn« of Aubuay, Fl 
■lolwy, PMhoton, HjEiaa. Tbl 

J10UliÜ,P1l — .--=1— M " 

«017. Obt 

dnwB, DnlWrr. he. \ 

nute, ud ot movpü Wuan ; fotuiuii 

lor DSsiDAl, Bmplrieiili ud DiMatli: 

FnpriraCliiiii, ftc ; TdUi Fnnch uid 

«her BynonyinM, By BoBtirr Duk. 

GLUOH.k D.,LL.D. Buiiled BUd nr; 

gnatlf sulurgsd. Sto. pp, ü». tSt 



roN. «,D„ F.K.a. Thin 



>— TheSvHtlDgaicki 



nij' Xlcwork katlnc guu« uut 




Parrlfib (Gi 

. . jit-Bnik foi tho Stuiioni 

OhMd for tbc Pbr>!oi>ii «nd rbanoit- 

Bciipfionflr Peoood flditii 

draduid Konviti O 
pp. ixl.udTM. ie> 



ffii«C: 



Stpk Chamber (nn). i8tiio.Pp.Gg, 



Practical Science. 






npilod IVom tbe b 
OiorlCHia. wid from tba Aul 
dxparisDCff doriii^ ft long pot 
hcmouiftl praotl». Td vrh^cl 

Bf Juus Gaucskh Aubtix. 

['1 

CalTcrt. Oh tMPMYEiiniTi 

WUHIK DVBI^» tND ClIJOC 

bric». Bj Dr. P. dum 



D;ed 
KciiKd 



tbsH lubjocU. 
XII.^ 408. ISi. 



XT or Cujoo Pann- 

Bleadhiko, ioaliidlng 
sud Hlied QMidi. 

l ■hrwod AB^flcm- 
rata unuHted wtCb 

■a 01<Uu Bto. Fp. 
CoUe^ Süidhujit. 



Bftliograply. 



It LTTEKATITRK, ATP 

mtj to tli> Ulddls 
It iiu<>)!ib«d.) Two Toii* Imp, «ro. 



BcrjMU (P. Fa.) CuTKnu G 



u äiitortc^ und BIbllo- 
Brmpbiul iDtnductiiin. lu foUo, M pf 
Ojily lADikipifApruit*d,<qiai<njbLlpt«i 
pApor; boimd \a tbe uitiquo iCyJe 



Cahdaga« of Jmportant Worit. 



prAduotlon »r WiLLii 
OF Chbu, Um flnt 



: Cxxio«'» Q 



In tha MtU artlM pariad. 1 
^Hqbfntlj ■■ wt TT<ad oT Ihe hmu »■ « 

kaditeownnnlüof ■Hin« «rsf Uibv 



«nppEr t] 
I the pnHnt Mt iDto •am«' 



_ > Ooaiirä Dn Pbi 

11 «to.. Iiid ptpar, b 
bareli ■tjle. | 



toiw^uilikÜlSfuiw'SfbQ OiH raxOK 
Sl'KäbtArtiifPrlMiBi.- 

Ii UUnM, In toae st 
delleiCDGJ', Uli bring tb* 
IrhBL RITAtcr IfllllDMlT 1 



rica. One lol. Sm, o( 

T«n 4e Wner. l. 

IMI.Pnmih-sSaria. Bnulilta^priiitol 
with old h» tjpe, on lald pspar. 



n E.) TRsLnsai-l 



■ndgeminl -ntla. «kam: Dr. Lnte- 

PnfHH.pp.iT— ill: Bii^nplDnl Mc 
moirofDr. LudairlH. ppi xUf.Kiir: and 
IiitiodDctor]i BibUuKTuhi--' ""- - 

pp. xi*— iilT. SiUowedb)' 

listhMi Gla 
mnged. wltb 



üUna. alu i]ph>liUlciJ]r u T MiM d. p». 
'.ll'-ne;lnHa.fp.tif—3M;mBAUit 
il Errota. pp. UT, &a. 0ns tdL iMBd- 

cmgly bnund in eliiUi,pTiaa lOkld. 

or mu, tgtiiiW «M oflM rngtl 

•wh riBuiW Bar «H M BM »mied tu m 
Mn beklfaw eeneU« of Uk. S« «n el 

leui tcAaiiwiedin ihal tbae neptdi vT Me wc 

iiiie lu riervbihta sr ■ dwitiB 4^. ««S* 

*^ * ndei^ lad fne^Ttmrl^^t^^» ■ - '" 




it^W mawl lalH B pHMgflM , iBl !• 
•Heu BBUiHiiBh laJ • A(W iiinititaiiiia 



Trübmr A Co^ 60, PtatrmHer Sov>. 



OMr, lUh Dk. aa. 



jl^^SÄSrrl'^E^^ 



Mfciiiiiiiiin iiri>i riiiWii« Ckaihi and ■> Dr. 



0tr lau MHiägf AHHriMpliuinJif««« 
ladlnuar •>«>> ■?•» iMr UUM- 



■ nWliiiil iif frn.iiMh MaBtm.-—KO.^natr. 

tn • jffsn' nod itfiirt Ott Jnennui £l£»lii- 

im 1H 1>I!libUud u» nilHl cf lb> werk. U 
4». wt» b>v> Äbo nadfl^ nan^ TjMhJt HkH- 






•lüHrin-i rriunrvul JTivuiM, TcjlTnlTlis. (, 



asÄS-CÄ."»: 



lb< sjhU«!« UW H <• am !• Chi. »M OfU^ 



munJitilti pndiuChni wtUi Oa owb baa^: 

Bartemblatt. IIb Jta^ KM, 

■f V«<ar, ButtHL OnOBCOH. OallBilD, Da Soatt, 
Mjnlfc«ni,bqt ikB Bf Ml« US. wa« MI br U» 



■jMT »Hl« >«*■■( '""'T'iJJGSSjS 



Mir ■»ow B w 4™ »* f 1 
ImQBI^aMllCM. Ml l>Ml8tot«MUMM»il 






"•ss: 



Catahgv« of Impartant ICor4« 






Mmffll Wk Ifaf th g beftefltüf Eut^^mj gtaam. 





twaU r«^ Ibu h, ftws b aHDwaBL 
kiiaUTiqitansiH Um On aiodäMaiBM 
■M^^rifaUala HlUV UbhÜT üf ow.-^ 

Ihu ttia prHtDiTtpd tlH UUJonnciUc&l prula- 
pnwBt daerre« AtmÜTt DenÜM] by ill wha 
wnllt Itödl IlUiIr Die |iiiUaixl « tEE/BlEnfT 
wtorj of ue BTtmlot Iwoblk of th* WM.*^— 

tl2lrlUillii(«D>l Uitiif larlWEcHr 
n. r^ ff°^S ^.'y* *"* »i ijt>j»M>- 
imifc »bJ mmh UmiI i«Wi «TiEiSifBtlliK 
ji njMT. I Iwn lUMd Umi ika BtiriBfaii 
BUflOyu bfl bbod UPAlif thfl ■xMDBrHj, 
, ODIT tf Uröb. tmt ■ oföffiil'- ■• 1 1 h» hän 
— ^ ~ iinl rinljiiiirtnllUMtfHiaiil 

^ÜnlH>Kdul,ud iLk devB wUh 
— --*A ■ni ■ «Mt In TUdi BUUUriu 
mnil« an MWnd ta M_puuiiiiBt. .lad t 
hin MwMd thu, OiM «<Cas!ä la Ite o^ 
hIdw «tatuln !!«■■ lift »Mt, Hu Oanum. 



M»mtlMiMai Ma l | iB» u irfhäX. OhIUh! 
tnmA. muH ha ms«. (In «HD latöS 
MkaabiaanatealnsaiB igilH iTiUm mn 
tJMljlfc»aa rf ,^j ; ™ »_4gj 1** If 1 litrat, 

•alnuaBl. Itel ■■ wall SnUtlid. ta af^ftha 
■M Un a mw. «MclbMd B twmX Iba MUnij 

rt nlBaUa nnuil o( AiDnian UwUiin 
Mtd ajaaarfa l <i nfl pip, and ha DiibllihM bv 
IiwuA hina. Aobiier^ BlbUoinrAiiä 
bdafaAHKliu U Hratara L» a^Mh of m- 

^rSbl^uSSilMh, 



InlliciuLiicliirHlJcliU 




Catalogve of ItapoTtant Workt. 



DNK prliiL wbleh dliplH Um lltenry feoG«]l, 
-cniaiBf ibecHBiiy orPnmU aWlHiHUeT. 






llMrlMiWi<liliii*»i— TiTTliiiiMCf Iml Ihn 

■i^ktef , BM «I)' 1b U> UMi «IHcl. bul In Hl 
mnrit»!, ud, tMnA U iMl b iusal nieliii- 



han°iiii>le iTlt4nei— ^nlougli liT Mnh ■ Ow 
njn. Hid bv MucaUoii uid.Br<4vdDa k IdbdlBI 
bs^ltBllB, »i^liHdli btalM 1 ■ •u^^fS 

«niriftiriT mmiiia-ri rrirm I "^—""iTj^t; 

Mow, In soiHcaiHnap «T Mi. TTVtman adBi- 

r»M« elünMMkn ud bIhbU hidcL llH te- 

ll^^ IS «rn tuM^S AaatiwTtt' O* 

kiKiwItdn al Ibi i ' T" l l 'llil 1i»ii[im 
ins whtb to nntr nuiEid a> Uw oCMriHt 




"So fa Uw buk ■ dn'auk«» «Ir (tltia 
iBw ud «Uatii«' )£• tawuwtatu ir «CH- 
t» j ftWbM dMHlirii »>hl4M« Mlllto«T«t*liml 



■1» TUHd^'uBlUd Suwb Uw ll-r hiiii^lirin'''l!irTnljM*>5{S&l'iS' 
irf nlwUiic lila bullig cDiiiiHUoii« I BUTT of thv Uuninn uf iBurET ud Mr 



Tr^ner A Co., 60, PaterwitteT h 



»tut. Ic Sit, trnbIWi mn unful m^pedä- 

•olBnisi mar UM. »nk<M (ladilm iriAbiS? 
uUuäSfa?. KÜds (wilUB ■btErüüSI 



«■ywSIiThlJnMiilt'gl1a.lB~»fcMSnm- 



M iilil WH U Ot Phmd BW ftri»! Ualt 






tot rtteMd^iliiiit Uu ■UM Un-H-z^tAald- 



KiuiHKirnlulFLibHneiDrthc UntudSui» 

BbTSJ^ ; vril'S.''.S«tffSi rf'imhSS'. 
nii plmi 1» «mtwhit aA« Ihm ulopud In 

CB W BflM n afcrtj JiM>i Urt eUimncil vorUim 
är^^niMiRA nlHH Du HcItTwiäil 

Bit«. «!• ^ «tfO»« 4na1' tOhw- !>>»■ 

läibilwmallSvu DtMntBnnfciil* AnM- 

cn p^DOe Am^rSaui bi i^Aini*. i«e Ib 
(JlWB M' topri««!« m AB««!«, ■» 1» 
tasbl^JiB pdüBoönt pMaUgim «a nn- 

EoSilB blblkrthloH pobliawB dBdtDlnDt« 
■tUxkl'UBiiB. 

' La milttm mMkoAqaa •> nlnud Ab 
w n f B nwoaat na« vadu ■■ tf 1 piaa^ u 

U MlW <B Wl i W Mffitl M fcBIIMglilltlBS 






Addenda. 



EdttloQ. Crown Sro, Pp »S. sloth. 
Purtll.PucncicoPlIi.iuui. Book 

I. RlLIOlODI DOTT. SBunid EdltlDD. 



SciMICr. CiTiuHdi or i CoLUcnaH 
uf AMEStniii BiHiia bdonglnKlo Mt. 
pHlLIpLi™i,«v9o[JHiR,M.A.^.Doc, 
F.K.S. FsIlDo Df CorpiuClirlitl Gallen, 
.._,,j... "leZoologlEalSo. 



dcCT of Loudi 
BmPp. f - 
BinU.cti 



tu. and K oolour«! PUtes or 



GUtUoffue 1^ Jjitportant Wori$. 



■•WMI. MuHnTlOKI 



Pabllthsd by Hör Mruetty'i Ondoui | 

Complc Renda d« Conurts ' 
iDi«rD>ii«i>aidebieB(i«liaD«« \ 






□LDTioK. fram tiiB Piriod oi 
Trom Ambiind luropou Mbd 
i. A. PtToB. F.E G 8, Aulli 



Parker. Tue Coujjjtiii wob' 



M. A DlCTIOKtB 

ErmoLoaT. Dy Qm 
D.M.A^litsFellawar 
»mbridgo, (Voluma ] 
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